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ADVERTISEMENT. 



When, many years ago, I offered to the Public, a 
revised edition of Goldsmith’s Rome, I judged it 
necessary to accompany It witJ* my reasons for so bold 
an attempt, and an exposition of the principal faults of 
the original. To that exposition, as well as to thii 
revised edition of tlie History of Greece, by the same 
author, I refer the curious in literature ; that they may 
decide, whether or not I have been warranted, in 
attempting an improvement, or have been inexcusably 
presumptuous. Bold, Indeed, may seem the under- 
taking, to improve the pages of an author, of whom 
the great imorali.st and lexicographer has said, iVbn 
tetigit, quod non ormvUJ^ This compliment, how- 
ever, that fastidious critic certainly did not apply to 
Dr. Goldsmith, as an Mislorum, In history, scarcely 
any other writer has so completely failed. Nothing 
f3ut his high merit, in other walks of literature, could 
have prolonged the existence of his works, in this 
^ branch of composition, for so great a length of time. 

He wrote with too gieat rapidity, for an historian, 
and, consequently, withoul a due regard to the 
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amogemeot and perspicuity of his matter, or the 
purity and correctness of his style. Obscurity and 
ambiguity — inaccuracy and impurity — confusion and 
indelicacy — ^are every where visible, in his historical 
productions; upon which, alone, had he relied for 
reputation, his name would, now, after the lapse ol 
half a century, be unknown. 

Jtme I, 1826 . 



Jiceompanying this edition, there is t 
sniaU Book of Historical Qimtions, for the me 
of sehools, also, for the convenience of Teachers, 
Key, containing the .Snswers. 
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HISTORY OP GREECE. 


CHAPTER I. 

Of ihe mriieii state of Greece* 

The first notices we have, of every country, arc fabulous and 
wtncertain. Among an unenlightened people, every imposture 
IS likely to be practised ; for ignorance is the parent of creduli- 
ty* Nothing, therefore, which the Greeks have transmitted 
to us, concerning their earliest state, can be relied on. 

Poets were the first who began to record the actions of their 
countrymen; and it is a part of their art to strike the imagina- 
lion, even at the expense of probability. For this reason, in 
the earliest accounts of Greece, we are presented with the 
machinations of gods and demi-gods, the adventures of he- 
roes and giants, the ravages of monsters ami dragons, and all 
the potency of charms and enchantments* ]lfc^’^^%istori- 
cai man, seems to have no share in the picture; and, while 
tlie reader wanders through the most delightful scenes the 
imagination can offer, he is scarcely once presented with the 
actions of such a being as himself. r 

It would be vain, therefore, and beside the present pur- 
pose, to give an historical air to accounts, which were never 
meant to be transmitted as true. Some writers, indeed, have 
laboriously undertaken to separate the truth from the fable, 
and to give us an unbroken narrative, from the first dawning 
of tradition, to the display of undoubted history. They have 
levelled down all mythology to their own apprehensions; 
every fable is made to look with an air of probability. In 
stead of a golden fleece, Jason goes in pursuit of a great 
treasure ; instead of destroying a chimera, Bellerophon re- 
claims a mountain ; instead of a hydra, Hercules overcomes 
a robber. 

Thus, the fanciful pictures of a strong imagination, are 
taught to assume a serious severity; and tend to deceive the 
reader still more, by offering, in the garb of truth, what iiad 
been meant only to delight and allure him. 

The fabulous age, therefore, of Greece, must hmt no place 
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in It is now too late, to scpara^ tiiost, ^mrts whk> 

may have a real foundation in nature, from those which 
ow'e their existence wholly to the imagination. There are no 
traces left, to guide us in that intricate pursuit. The dews 
fd the morning are past, and it is in vain to attempt con- 
tinuing the chase, In meridian splendour. It will be suffi- 
cient, therefore, for us to observe, that Greece, like most other 
countries, of whose origin we have any notice, was at first 
divided into a number of petty states, each commanded by 
Its own sovereign, ^ 

^ Ancient Greece, which is now the southern part of Turkey 
in flurope, is bounded, on the east, by the ^gaan sea, now 
called the Archipelago; on the south, bv the Cretan oi 
Candian sea; on the west, by the Ionian 'sea ; and, on the 
north, by Illyria and Thrace. Of so very narrow extent 
and so very contemptible, with regard to territory, was that 
country, which gave birth to all the arts of war and peace ; 
which produced the greatest generals, philosophers, poets! 
painters, architects, and statuaries, that the world ever boast' 
ed ; which overcame the most powerful monarchs, and dis* 
persed the most numerous armies that were ever brought into 
the field, and at last became the instructer of all mankind 
f is in scripture, that Javan, the son of Japeth, was the 
father of those nations that went under the Mneral denomi- 

nation of Greeks. Of his four sons, Elisha, or Elias, is 

Hellenes, a general name by 
Which the. Q'Sieks were known. Tharsis, the second son, is 
thought to have settled in Achaia; Chittim in Macedonia? 
Wid Dodamiii, the fourth son, in Thessaly and Epirus. How 
they poptmaed out the country, what revolutions they ex- 
perienced, or whM wars they maintained, are utterly unknown • 

barbarous states, if known 
would bardly recompense the trouble of inquiry. 

_ In those ewly ti^mes, kingdoms were inconsiderable. A 

honoured 

raafftifioent appellation-, it would therefore embar- 
rws history, to enter mto the domestic privacy of every litUe 
state; as it would be a subject rather for the economist thL 

5 thatSicyon is said 
to have been the most ancient kingdom of Greece. The ba- 

^nning of this petty sovereignty, is placed, by historians, in 
the world, one thousand nine hundred and fifteen • 
Jesus Christ, two thousand eighty-nine ; and before the 
‘bousand three hundred and thirteen 

It,ii«r.donissaidrS^ 
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OF 0IIEBCB, 

Tl^ kingdom of Argos, in Peloponnesus, began a * 
mousand and eighty years before the first Olympiad, in ™ 

tlie time of Abraham, The first king was Inachus. 

The kingdom of Mycaenae succeeded. The seat of gov- 
eminent was translated thither, from Argos, by Perseus, thts 
grandson of Acrisius, the last king of that country; whom 
Perseus unfortunately slew. The kings who reigned at My 
can®, after Perseus, were Electryon, Sthenelus, and Eu^‘ys 
them; the latter of whom was driven out by the Meraclidae, 
or the descendants of Hercules, who made themselves mas* 
/ers of Peloponnesus. 

The kingdom of Athens was first founded by Ce- 
^rops, an Egyptian. This prince, having settled in 
A ttica, divided the whole country, subject to him, into 
•welye districts, and also established a court for judging causes 
mtitled the Areopagus. Amphictyon, the third king of 
4thens, procured a confederacy among the twelve states of 
£irreece, which assembled twice a year, at Thermopyl® ; there, 
'o Oder up common sacrifices, and to consult for the common 
mterests of the association, i heseus, one of the succeeding 
tings of this state, united the twelve boroughs of Cccrons 
into one city. 

Codrus was the last of this line ; he devoted himself to 
death for his people. The Heraclid* having made an irriip- 
non as far as the gates of Athens, the oracle declared that 
tliey should be conquerors, whose king should fall in this con- 
test lo take the earliest advantage, therefore, of this an- 
swer, Codrus disguised himself in the habit of a peasant ; and, 
provoking one of the enemy’s soldiers, was killed by Him 

Whereupon, the Athenians sent a herald to demand the 
body of their king,, which message struck such a damp into 
the enemy, that they departed, without striking another blow. 

After Codrus, the title of king was extinguished among 
the Athenians. Medon, his son, was set at the head of the 
commonwealth, with the title of archon; which signifies 
chief governor. The first of this denomination, had their 
places for life ; but the Atlienians, growing weary of a gov- 
ei-nment, which repressed their love of freedom, abridged the 
terra of the archon’s power, to ten years j and at last made 
the office elective every year. 

A M kingdom of Thebes was first founded by Cad- 

8J49 * J?**®' . T*"® by sea, from the coast of 

Phoenicia, settled in that part of the country which 
was afterwards called Bmotia. He there built the city of 
Thebes, which, from his own name, he called Cadmma, and 
hi? «eat of power and donmuoa. The adventures of 
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his unhappy posterity, Laius, Jocasto, Oedipus, Eteocks, and 
Polynices, make a shining figure among the poetical fictions 
of that period. 

The kingdom of Sparta or Lacedaemon, is supposed to 
have been first instituted by Lelia. Helena, the tenth in suc- 
cession from this monarch, IS equally famous for her beau- 
ty and infidelity. She had not lived above three years with 
her husband, Menelaus, before she was carried off by Paris, 
the son of Priam, king of Troy. This seems to be the first 
occasion in which the Greeks united in one common cause. 
The Greeks took Troy, after a ten years* siege, much about 
the time that Jephthah was the judge in Israel. 

Corinth began later than the other cities above mentioned, 
A, M. formed into a state, or to be governed by its 

kings. It was, at first, subject to Argos and Myc^^nx; 
but Sisyphus, the son of J£olus, made himself mas- 
A. M und, when his descendants were dispos- 

2930.* Bachis assumed the reins of power. The 

government, after this, became aristocratical ; a chief 
magistrate being annually chosen, by the name of prytanni 
At last, Cypselus having gained the people, usurped the su- 
preme authority, which he transmitted to his son Periander* 
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411 these cities, though seemingly different from each other^ 

their laws and interest, were united, by one common !an* 
guage, one religion, and a national pride, that taught them 
to consider all other nations as barbarous and feeble. Even 
Egypt, itself, from whence they had derived many of their 
arts and iustltudoiis, was considered in a very subordinate 
light, and rather as a half barbarous predecessor, than an en 
Eghtened rival. 

To make tills union among the states of Greece stii 
stronger, games were instituted, in different parts of the coum 
ry, with rewards for excellence, in every pursuit. These 
sports were instituted for very serious and useful purposes: 
chey afforded an opportunity for the several states meeting 
together ; they gave them a greater xeaJ for their common 
feligiou j they exercised the youth for the purposes of war; 
and increased that vigour and activity, which was then of 
the utmost importance in deciding the fate of a battk. 

But their chief bond of union arose from the council of the 
Amphictyons ; which was instituted by Amphictyon, king of 
Athens, as is already mentioned, and was appointed to be 
held, twice a year, at Thermopylae, to deliberate for the gene- 
ra! good of those states, of whose deputies it was composecL 
The states, who sent deputies to the council, were twelve;— 
^he Thessalians, the Thebans, the Dorians, the lonians, the 
Perhabeans, the Magnates, the Locrians, the Oetans, tl^ ^ 
Pthiotes, the Maleans; the Phocians, and die Dolopians. 

Each of those cities which had a right to assist at the 
Amphictyonic council, was obliged to send two deputies to 
every meeting. The one was entitled the hieromnemon, who 
took care of the interests of religion ; the other was called 
the pylagoras, and had in charge the civil interest of his 
community, pach of these deputies, however differing in 
ftis functions, enjoyed an equal power of determining all 
affairs relative to the general interests of Greece. 

But, although the number of deputies seems to have been 
settled originally so as to answer the number of votes which 
each city was allowed, yet, in process of time, or on some ex* 
traordinary occasions, the principal cities assumed a power 
of sending more than one pylagoras, to assist in a critical 
emergency, or to serve the purposes of a faction. 

When the deputies, thus appointed, appeared to execute 
their commission, after offering up sacrifices to Apollo, Dia- 
na, Latona, and Minerva, they took an oath, implying, that 
they would never subvert any city of the Amphictyons, never 
stop the course of waters, either in war or peace, and that 
3 r«iild op|K>se any attempts to lessen the I’everence and 
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authority of the gods, to whom they had paid their aclora* 
don. Thus, ail offences against religion, all instances of im- 
piety and profanation, all contests between the Grecian states 
and cities, came under the particular cognizance of the Am- 
phictyons ; who had a right to determine, to impose fines, 
and even to levy forces, and to make war against those who 
offered to rebel against their sovereign authority. 

These different motives to confederacy, united the Greeks, 
for a time, into a body of great power, and greater emulation. 
By this association, a country, not half so large as England, 
was able to dispute the empire of the earth, "with the most 
powerful monarchs of the world. By this association, they 
not only resisted the numerous armies of Persia ; but dispers- 
ed, routed, and destroyed them ; reducing their pride so low, 
as to make them submit to conditions of peace,* as shameful 
to the conquered, as glorious to the conquerors. 

But, among all the cities of Greece, there were two, that, 
by their merit, their valour, and their wisdom, particularly 
distinguished themselves from the rest. These were Athens 
and Lacedaemon. As these cities served as an example of 
bravery or learning to the rest, and as the chief burthen of 
every foreign war devolved upon them, it will be proper to 
enter into their particular history with greater minuteness, 
and to give the reader some idea of the genius, character, 
manners, and goverament, of their respective inhabitants. 


CHAPTER Ii: 

Of the Government of Sparta, and the Laws of Lymrgus. 

Although the kingdom of Lacedaemon was not so consid- 
erable as that of Athens, yet, as it was of mucivearlier institu- 
tion, It demands our first attention. Lacedaemon, as observed 
betore, was m the beginning, governed by kings; of which, 
thirteen held the reigns of power, in succession, of the race 
Jelopidae. As, during this dark interval, there were 
no fixed laws to limit the prerogative, and no ideas of true 
government among the people, it does not appear that there 
were any considerable encroachments made, either on the 
side of the king, or that of the people. 

Under the race of the Heraclidae, who succeeded, Instead of 
one king, the people admitted two ; who governed with equal 
authority. 1 he cause of this change seems to have sprung 
from a v^t particular accident. Anstodemus, dying, left 
two sons,Eurysthenes and Procles, twins, so much alike, that 
it was hardly possible to distinguish them asunder. Hence» 







dbe Mnt was taken, by the mother, of fixing the crotvn upott 
both; so that. when the Spartans came for a king, she was 
either unable or unwilling to decide which of them was first 
bom, or which had the jus test pretensions. This form of 
government continued for several succeeding centuries ; and, 
although the one was almost ever at variance with his asso- 
ciate on the throne, yet the government remained entire. 

It was during this succession, that slavery was first institut- 
ed in Sparta. Eurysthenes and Proeles, having granted the 
countrymen of Sparta the same privileges with the citizens, 
Agis reversed what his predecessors had done in favour of 
the peasants, and imposed upon them a tribute, TheHelotes 
were the only people that would not acquiesce in this im- 
post, but rose in rebellion, to vindicate their rights: the citi- 
zens, however, prevailed, the Helotes were subdued, and 
made prisoners of war. As a still greater punishment, they 
and their posterity were condemned to |>erpetual slavery; 
and, to increase their miseries still more, all other slaves were 
called by the general name of Helotes, 

It would appear, from hence, that this little state was gov- 
erned with turbulence and oppression, and required the curb 
of severe laws and rigorous discipline. These severities and 
rigorous discipline were at last imposed upon it by Lycur 
gus; one of the first and most extraordinary legislators, that 
ever appeared among mankind. 

^ There is, perhaps, nothing more remarkable, in profane 
history, yet nothing better attested, than what relates to the 
laws and government of Lycurgus. What, indeed, can be 
more amazing, tlian to behold a mutinous and savage race 
of mankind, yielding submission to laws v/hich controlled 
every sensual pleasurcj and every private affection ; to behold 
them giving up^for the good of the state, all the comforts and 
conveniences of private life, and making a state of domestic 
privacy more severe and terrible than the most painful cam 
paigns, and the most warlike duties. Yet, all this was effect- 
ed, by the perseverance and authority of a single legislator, 
who gave the first lesson of hard resignation, m his own 
generous example. 

Eycurgus was the son of Eunomus, one of the two kings 
who reigned together in Sparta. The two kings dying with- 
out apparent issue, the right of succession rested in Lycur- 
gus I who accordingly assumed the administration. But an 
unexpected event interrupted his promotion; the queen, his 
sister-in-law, having declared that she was soon likely to have 
an heir, his right became doubtful. A, man or less probity 
would have used every precaution to secure himself upon the 
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throne; and a proposal, which was made him by the qtieeiv 
seemed to secure his pretensions. She offered to destroy the 
birth, upon condition that he would marry her, and take hei 
into a share of power. 

Lycurgus wisely smothered his resentment to so unnatural 
a proposal ; and, fearful that she might use means to put her 
project in execution, assured her, that, as soon as the child 
was bom, he would take upon himself to remove it out of the 
way. The child proved to be a boy ; which Lycurgus com 
manded should be brought to him, as he was at supper with 
the magistrates : to them, he presented the child as their king; 
and, to testify his own and the people’s joy, gave him the 
name of Charilaus; which signifies, ‘‘the people’s joy/*" 
Thus, Lycurgus sacrificed his ambition to his duty; and still 
more, continued his regency, not as king, but governor. How- 
ever, dreading the resentment of the queen, and finding the 
state in great disorder, he resolved, by travelling, to avoid the 
dangers of the one, and to produce a remedy for the defects 
of the other. 

Thus, resolving to make himself acquainted with all the 
improvements of other nations, and to consult the most ex- 
perienced persons he could meet in the art of government, he 
began with the island of Crete; whose hard and severe laws 
were very much admired. In this island, the handicraft trades 
were brought to some degree of perfection. There, they 
wrought in copper and iron, and made armour, in which they 
danced, with a confused noise of bells, at the sacrifices of 
their gods. It is from them, that the art of navigation wa' 
first knoTO in Greece, and from them many legislators de 
rived the principles of their respective institutions. 

From Crete, Lycurgus passed over into Asia, where he 
still found new information, and is said to ha*ve first made the 
discovery of the works of Homer. Thence, he went into 
und is said, by some, to have had conferences with 
the gymnosophists of India. But, while thus employed 
abroad, his presence began to be greatly wanted at home 
All parties conspired to wish his coming ; and many messa- 
were sent, to hasten his return. The kings themselves 
importuned him to that effect ; and informed 'him, that the 
people had ariived at such a pitch of disorder, that nothinir 
but his pthority could control their licentiousness. In facL 
every thing tended to the unavoidable destruction of the state, 
and nothing but his presence was wished, to check its increase 
mg dissolution. 

Lycurgus, at length persuaded to return, found the people 
weaned out with their own importunities, and ready to 
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eeive any new impressions that he might attempt. The coi^ 
mptioii being general, he found it necessary to change the 
whole form of the government ; sensible that a few particular 
laws would produce no great effect. But, considering the 
efficacy of religion in promoting every new institution, he 
went first to consult the oracle of Apollo, at Delphos ; where 
he met a reception that might flatter his highest ambition, 
for he was saluted, by the priestess, as the friend of the gods, 
and rather as a god, than a man. As to his new institution^ 
also, he was told, that the gods heard his prayers, and that 
the commonwealth he was going to establish, would be the 
most excellent and durable upon earth. 

1 hiis encouraged, on his return to Sparta, Lycurgus first 
communicated his designs to his particular friends ; and then, 
by degrees, gained over the leading men to his party; until 
things being ripe for a change, he ordered thirty of the prin- 
cipal men to appear armed in the market-place. Charilaus, 
who was at Uiat time king, seemed, at first, willing to oppose 
this revolution ; but, being intimidated by a superior force, 
he took shelter in the temple of Minerva; whence, being pre- 
vailed upon by his subjects, atid being also of a flexible tem- 
per, became forth, and joined the confederacy. The people 
soon acquiesced under a set of institutions, evidently calculat- 
ed for their improvement; and gladly acknowledged submis- 
smn to laws, which leaned, with equal weight, upon every rank 
of society. ^ 

1^0 continue the *OT^4,w)th a shadow of power, he confirm- 
ed them m their right of succession, as before ; but diminish- 
ed their authority, by instituting a senate, which was to serve 
as a counterpoise between their prerogative and the people. 
1 hey sUll, however, had all their former marks of outward 
dignity and respect. They had the chief seats in every pub- 
lic assembly; m voting, they were allowed first to give their 
opinion; they received ambassadors and strangers, and over- 
looked public buildings and highways. In the field, they were 
possessed of greater power ; they conducted the armies of the 
state, Md were attended by judges, field-deputies, and a gene- 
ral ot the horse. However, they w'ere not entirely at liberty. 

their orders from the senate,’ 
which, though for the most part, discretionary, yet they were 
sometimes forced to. march against the enemy, or return 
home, when they least desired to retreat 

The government, hitherto, had been unsteady ; tending, at 
one time, towards despotism, at another to democracy; but 
institated by Lycurgus, served as a check upon 
both Bd kept the state balanced in tranquiliity. This Iwjdji 
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which was Composed of twenty-eight members, foMnded 
their chief policy in espousing the side of the kings, wheis 
the people were grasping at too much power; and, on the 
other hand, the interest of the people, whenever the kings 
attempted to carry their authority too far. 

The senators consisted of those who had aided Lycurgui 
in his designs, as well as of several of the citizens remarkable 
for their private virtues; but none were eligible till sixty 
years of age. They were continued for life, except upon any 
notorious crime ; and this, as it prevented the Inconveniencies 
of too frequent a change, so it was a lasting reward to the 
old, and a iiohle incentive to the young. They formed the 
supreme court of judicature ; and, though there lay an ap- 
peal from them to the people, yet, as they were convened 
only at the pleasure of the senate, and as the senators were 
not responsible for any wrong judgment, their decrees gene 
rally passed without an appeal. 

Indeed, for several ages, such was the caution, and such the 
integrity, of this tribunal, that none seemed desirous of seek- 
ing farther justice, and both parties acquiesced in their de- 
crees. However, the great power of which the senate was 
thus possessed, was, about a century afterwards, tempered, by 
the erection of a superior court, called the court of the 
tphorii which consisted of but five in number, elected annu- 
ally into office. They were chosen from the people, and had 
a power of arresting and imprisoning the persons even of 
their kings, if they acted unbecoming their station. 

The people, also, had a nominal share in the government 
They had their assemblies, consisting of citizens only ; and 
also their great convention, of all persons who were free,ol 
the state. But this power of convening, was but a mere mat 
ter of form ; as Jfce senate alone was permitted to call them 
together, and as it tvas in the option of that body to dismiss 
them at pleasure. The subject of deliberation, also, was to 
be of their proposal; while the people, denied the privilege 
of debating or discussing, could only reject or ratify, with 
laconic decision. T o keep them still more helpless, they were 
left out of all offices of the state, and were considered merely 
as -machines, which their wiser fellow-citizf ns were to con 
duct and employ. 

So small a deg^’ee of power gi*anted to the people, might be 
apt to destroy these institutions, in their infancy; but, to re-' 
concile them to the change, Lycurgus boldly resolved to give 
them a share in those lands, of which, by the increasing 
riches of some, and the dissipation of others, they had been 
deprived. One of the most refined strokes in this philoso- 
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pher^s legislatioiij seems to have been, to keep the people in 
plenty and dependence. The majority of the people were, 
at that time, so poor, that they were destitute of every kind 
of property ; whilst a small number of individuals were pos- 
sessed of all the lands and the wealth of the country. In oi*- 
der, therefore, to banish the insolence, the fraud, and the luxu- 
®'y, of the one, as well as the misery, the repining, and the 
factious despair, of the others, he persuaded the majority, 
and forced the rest, to give up all their lands to the commoii- 
wealth, and to make a new division of them, that they might 
all live together in perfect equality. Thus, ail the sensual 
goods of life, were equally distributed among the gover- 
nors and the governed ; and superior merit alone conferred 
superior distinction. 

Lycurgus accordingly divided all the lands of I.aconia into 
thirty thousand parts, and those of Sparta into nine thou- 
sand ; and these he portioned out to the respective inhabitants 
of each district. Each portion was sufficient to maintain a 
family, in that frugal manner he proposed ; and, though the 
kings had a larger share assigned them, to support their dig- 
nity, yet their tables had rather an air of decency and compe 
t^eiicy, than of superHuity or profusion. 

It is said, that, some years after, as Lycurgus was return- 
mg from a long jouraey, observing how equally the corn 
was divided, in all parts of the country, he was heard to ob- 
serve, smiling on those next him, Bm not Laconia look like an 
estate^ which several brothers have been dividing ammgst them* 

^ But it would have answered no permanent purpose, to di- 
vide the lands, if the money were still suffered to accumulate. 
To prevent, therefore, every other distinction, but that of mer- 
it, he resolved to level down all fortune to one standard. He 
did not, indeed^ strip those possessed of gold or silver, of their 
property; but, what was equivalent, he cried down its value, 
and suffered nothing but iron money to pass, in exchange for 
every commodity. This coin also he made so heavy, and 
fixed at so low a rate, that a cart and two oxen were required 
to carry home a sum of ten minas, or about twenty pounds 
English ; and a whole house was necessary to keep "it in. 

This iron money had no currency among any other of the 
Grecian states ; who, so far from esteeming it, treated it with 
the utmost contempt and ridicule. From the neglect of for- 
eigners, the Spartans themselves began to despise it ; so that 
money was at last brought into disuse, and few troubled them- 
selves with more than was barely sufficient to supply their ne- 
cessities. Thus, not only riches, but their attendant train of 
a^.arice, frattdj rapbie, awl luxury, were baulshed from thi* 
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simple state ; aaid the people found, in ignorance of richer a 
happy substitute for the want of those refinements they bestow. 

But these institutions were not thought sufficient to prevent 
that tendency which mankind have to private excess. A third 
regulation was therefore made, commanding that all meals 
should be in public. He ordained, that all the men, without 
distinction, should eat in one common hall ; and, lest stran- 
gers should attempt to corrupt his citizens by their examplcj 
a law was expressly made against their continuance in the 
city. By these means, frugality was not only necessary, but 
the use of riches was, at once, abolished. Every man sent 
monthly his provisions to the common stock, with a little 
money, for other contingent expenses. These consisted .of 
one bushel of flour, eight measures of wine, five pounds of 
cheese, and two pounds and a half of figs. 

The tables consisted of fifteen persons each; where non* 
could be admitted but by the consent of the whole company 
Every one, without exception of persons, was obliged to be at 
tlie common meal ; and a long time after, when Agis return- 
ed from a successful expedition, he was punished and repri- 
manded, for having eaten with his queen, in private. Iffie 
very children eat of these meals ; and were carried thither, 
as to a school of temperance and wisdom. 

At these homely repasts, no rude or immoral conversation 
was permitted ; no loquacious disputes or ostentatious talking. 
Each endeavoured to express his sentiments with the utmost 
perspicuity and conciseness ; wit was admitted, to season the 
banquet, and secrecy to give it security. As soon as a young 
man came in'^o the room, the oldest man in company used to 
say to him, pointing to the door, “ Nothing spoken here must 
go that way.” 

Black broth was their favourite dish.* Of what ingredients, 
it was made, is not known; but they used no flesh in their 
entertainments. It probably resembled those lenten soups, 
which are still in use on the continent. Dionysius, the tyrant, 
found their fare very unpalatable ; but, as the cook asserted, 
the broth was nothing, without the seasoning of fatigue and 
hunger. 

An injunction so rigorous, which thus cut off all the deli- 
cacies and refinements of luxury, was by no means pleasing 
to the rich ; who took every, occasion to insult the lawgiver, 
upon his new regulations. The tumults they excited were fre- 
quent; and, in one of these, a young fellow, whose name was 
Alexander, struck out one of Lycurgus’s eyes. But he had 
the majority of the people on his side; who, provoked at the 
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#iitragej delivered the young man into his hands, to treat him 
with ail proper severity. 

Lycurgus, instead of testifying any brutal resentment, won 
over his aggressor by ail the arts of affability and tenderness ; 
till, at last, from being one of the proudest and most turbu- . 
lent men of Sparta, he became an example of wisdom and 
moderation, and a useful assistant to Lycurgus, in promoting 
his new institutions. 

Thus, undaunted by opposition, and steady in his designs, 
he went on to make a thorough reformation in the manners 
of his countrymen. As the education of the youth was one 
of the most important objects of a legislator’s care, he took 
care to instil such early principles, that children should, in a 
manner, be born with a sense of order and discipline. His 
grand principle was, that children were properly the posses- 
sion of the state, and belonged to the community, more than 
to their ;^areBts. To this end, he made it the mother’s duty, 
to use such diet and exercise, as might fit her to produce 
a vigorous and healthy offspring. 

As, during this period, all institutions were tinctured with 
the savageness of the times, it is not wonderful that Lycurgus 
ordained, that all such children, as, upon a public view, were 
deemed deformed or weakly, and unfitted for a future life of 
vigour and fatigue, should be exposed to perish in a cavern 
near mount Taygetus, This was considered as a public pun- 
r-hment upon the mother; and it was thought the readiest 
way to lighten the state of future incumbrance. 

Those infants that were born without any capital defects, 
were adopted as children of the state, and delivered to their 
parents, to be nursed with severity and hardship. From 
their tenderest age, they were accustomed to make no choice 
in their eating, nor ^o be afraid in the dark, or when left 
alone; not to fee peevish or fretful; to walk barefoot, to lie 
hard at nights, to wear the same clothes wdnter and summer, 
and to fear nothing from their equals. 

At the age of seven years, they were taken from their pa- 
rents, and delivered over to the classes, for a public educatioiu 
Their discipline, there, was little else than an apprenticeship 
to hardship, self-denial, and obedience. In these classes, 
one of boys, more advanced and experienced than the 
rest, presided, as captain, to govern and chastise the refrac* 
tory. Their very sports and exercises were regulated ac- 
cording to the exactest discipline, and made up of labour 
and fatigue. They went barefoot, with their heads shaved, 
and fought with one another naked. 

While to at table, it was usual fop to masters to 


instruct the boys, by asking them questions concerning the 

nature of moral actions, or the different merits of the most 
noted men of the time. The boys were obliged to give a 
quick and ready answer, which was to be accompanied with 
their reasons in the concisest manner ; for a Spartan’s lan- 
guage was as spai’ing, as his money was ponderous and bulky. 

All ostentatious learning was banished from this simple 
commonwealth : their only study was to obey ; their only pride 
was to suffer hardship. Every art was practised, to harden 
them against adventitious danger. There was yearly a cus- 
tom of whipping them, at the altar of Diana; and the boy 
that bore this punishment with the greatest fortitude, came 
on victorious. 

This was inflicted publicly, before the eyes of their parents 
and in the presence ot the whole city ; and many were known 
to expire under the severity of the discipline, without utter- 
ing a sin^^le g^roan. Even their own fathers, when they saw 
them covered with blood and wounds, and ready to expire 
exhorted them to persevere, to the end, with constancy and 
resolution. Plutarch, who says that he has seen several chii. 
dren expire under this cruel treatment, tells us of one, who 
having stolen a tox, and hid it under his coat, chose rather to 
let It tear his very bowels, than discover the theft. 

Every institution tended to harden the body, and shai pen 
the mind lor war. In order to prepare them for stratagems 
and sudden incursions, the boys were permitted to steal from 
each other ; but, if they were caught in the fact, they were 
punished, for their want of dexterity. Such a permission, 
therefore, was little better than a prohibition of theft; since 
ffie punishinent followed, as at present, in case of deteciioa. 
By this institution, negligence in the possessor was made just- 
ly liable to the loss of the possessions,. a consideration which 
has not been sufficiently attended to by subsequent legislators'. 

At twelve years old, the boys were removed into otJier 
classes, of a more advanced kind. There, in order to crush 
tlie seeds of vice, which, at that time, began to appear, their 
labour and discipline were increased with their age. They 
had their instructer from among the men, called Padonomus ; 
and, under him, the Irens ; young men, selected from their 
otvn body, to exercise over them a more constant and imme- 
diate command. They had now their skirmishes between 

parties, and their mock fights, between larger bodies. In these 

they often fought with hands, feet, teeth, and nails, with such 
obstinacy, that it was common to see them lose their eyes, 
tod often their lives, before the fray determined. Such, was 

' ftc constant discipline of their minority, which lasted till the 
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age of tlurt j ; before which, they were not permitted to mar- 
ry, to go into the troops, or to bear any office in the state 
With regard to the females, their discipline was equally 
strict with the former. They were inured to a constant 
course of labour and industry, until they were twenty years 
old ; before which time, they were not considered marriage- 
able. They had also their peculiar exercises. They rah, 
wrestled, pitched the bar, and performed all these feats na- 
ked, before the whole body of the citizens. 

An education, so manlike, did not fail to produce in the 
Spa?rtan women corresponding sentiments. They were bold, 
frugal, and patriotic, and filled with a love of military glory. 
Some foreign women, in conversation with the wife of Leoni 
las, saying that the Spartan women alone knew how to gov- 
ern the men, she boldly replied, the Spartan women alone 
jring forth men.*’ 

A mother was known to give her son, who was going to 
oattle, his shield, with this remarkable advice; Meium with if ^ 
return upon it. Implying, that, rather than throw it from 
him in flight, he should be borne upon it, dead, to his friends 
in Sparta. Another, hearing that her son was killed in fight- 
ing for his country, answered, without any emotion, “ It is for 
that, I brought him into the world.** After the battle of 
Leuctra, the parents of those who died in the action, went to 
the temples, to thank the gods, that their sons had done their 
duty, while those whose children survived that dreadful day, 
seemed inconsolable. 

Yet, it must not be concealed, that, in a city where the wo- 
men were inspired with such a passion for military glory, 
they were not equally remarkable for connubial fidelity. There 
was no law against adultery; and an exchange of husbands 
was often actually practised among them. This was always 
by the mutual ponsenfof parties, which removed the tedious 
ceremonies of a divorce. One reason assigned for allowing 
this mutual liberty, was, not so much to gratify licentious de- 
sire, as to improve the breed of citizens, by matching such as 
were possessed of mutual inclination. In many of the laws 
of Lycurgus, he seems to admit, that private vices may be- 
come public beneits, and this among the number. 

Besides these constitutional regulations, there were many 
other general maxims laid down, that obtained amongst them 
die force of laws. They were forbid to exercise any mechan- 
ic art. The chief occupations of the Spartans, were bodily 
exercises, or hunting. The Helotes, who had lost their liber- 
ty ?ome centuries before, and who had been condemned to 
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perpetual slavery, tilled their lands for them, receiving for 
their labour a bare subsistence. 

The citizens, thus possessed of competence and leisure 
were mostly in company, in large common halls, where they 
met and conversed together. They passed little of their time 
alone; being accustomed to live like bees, always together 
always attentive to their chiefs and leaders, the love of 
their country and the public good, was their predominant 
passion ; and all self-interest was lost, in the general wish for 
the welfare of the community. Pedaratus, having missed 
tlie honour of being chosen of the three hundred who had a 
certain rank in the city, converted his disappointment into 
joy, that there were three hundred better men in Sparta, than he. 

Among the ma^^ims of their legislator, it was forbidden 
them to make frequent war upon the same enemies. By this 
inhibition, they were restrained from lasting and immoderate 
resentment; they were in no danger of teaching their disci- 
pline to those upon whom they made war ; and all their alli- 
ances were thus more frequently renewed. 

When they had broken and routed their enemies, they 
never pursued them farther than was necessary to make them^ 
selves sure of victory. They thought it sufficiently glorious 
to overcome, and were ashamed of destroying an enemy that 
yielded or fled. Nor was this without answering some good 
purpose: an enemy, conscious that all who resisted were pul 
to the sword, often fled ; as they were convinced that such a 
conduct was the surest means of obtaining safety. Thus 
v^our generosity seemed the ruling motives of this new 
institution. Arms^were their only exercise, and their life was 
much less austere in the camp, than in the city. The .Spar- 
tans were the only people in the world, to whom the time of 
war was a time of ease and refreshment : because the severi- 
ty of their manners was then relaxed, and the men were in- 
dulged in greater liberties. With them, the first and most 
inviolable law of wax, was, never to turn their backs on the 
enemy, however disproportioned in force, nor to deliver up 
their arajs, until they resigned them with life. When the 

fe Sparta, he was obliged to quit the 
city, for having asserted, in one of his poems, ^at it was bet- 
ter for a man to lose his arms, than his life. Thus resolved 
upon conquest or death, they went calmly forwLd, S S 
the confidence of success ; sure of meeting a glorious victo- 

ry, or, what they valued equally, a noble deathf 

thus, depending upon their valour alone for safety their 

7 Ws SiS, that 

ft W^l of men was preferable tp a wall of bricks ; and that 
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ionfiBec! valour was scarcely preferable to cowardice. Indeedj 
a city, ill which were thirty thousand fighting meHj stood in 
little need of walls, to protect it ; and we have scarcely an 
instance in history, of their suffering themselves to be driven 
to their last retreats. ' " 

^ War and its honours was their employment and ambition 
Their Helotes, or slaves, tilled their grounds, and did all their 
servile drudgery. These unhappy men were, in a manner, 
bound to the soil; it %vas not lawful to sell them to strangers- 
or to make them free. If, at any time, their increase became 
inconvenient, or created a suspicion in their fierce masters, 
there was a diabolical cr^ptia, or secret act, by which they 
were permitted to destroy them. From this barbarous se- 
verity, however, Lycurgus is acquitted by Plutarch ; but, it is 
plain, that his institutions were not sufficient to restrain the 
people from such baseness and cruelty. It was, by this 
abominable act, allowed, for several companies of young men 
to go out of the city, by day, and, concealing themselves in 
the thickets, to rush out, in the night, upon their slaves, and 
kill ail they could find in their way. Thucydides relates, 
that two thousand of these slaves disappeared, at once, with** 
out ever after being heard of. 

It is^ truly amazing, how a people- like the Spartans, re- 
nowned lor lenity to the conquered, for submission to their 
superiors, for reverence to old age, and friendship for each 
other, should yet be so horribly brutal, to those beneath them, 
to men who ought to be considered, in every lespect, as their 
equals, as their countrymen, and only degraded by an unjust 
usurpation. Yet nothing is more certain, than their cruel 
treatment : they were not only condemned to the most servile 
occupations, but often destroyed, without reason. They were 
frequently made drunk, and exposed before the children, in 
order to deter 'them from so brutal a species of debaucli^v, 
Sucn, was general purport of the institutions of tycui^- 
grs ; which, from their tendency, gained the esteem and ad- 
miration ot all the surroimding nations. The Greeks were 
e^er apt to be dazzled, ratiier with splendid, than useful vir- 
tues : and praised the laws of Lycurgus, which, at best, were 
calculated to make men more warlike than happy, and to 
substitute insensibility for enioyment. 

lOconsidered in a political light, the city of Lacedsemon 
was buL a military garrison, supported by the labour of a nu- 
merous peasantry, who were slaves. The laws, therefore, bv 
vvhich they were governed, were not much more rigoron. 
lAan are many ot the military institutions of modern princes. 
Ihe same labcwr, the same discipline, the same poverty, and 
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the same subordination, are found in many of the garMsoned 
toivns of Europe, that prevailed for so many centuries in 
Sparta. The only difference that appears to me, between a 
soldier of Lacedaemon, and a soldier in garrison at Grave- 
iines, is, that the one was permitted to marry at thirty, and 
the Other is obliged to continue single all his life : the one 
lives in the midst of a civilized country, which he is supposea 
to protect ; the other lived in the midst of a number of civil 
ized states, which he had no inclination to offend. War is 
equally the trade of both: and a campaign is frequently a re- 
laxation fx'om the more rigorous confinement of garrison duty. 

When Lycurgus had thus completed his military institu- 
tion, and when the form of government he had established, 
seemed strong and vigorous enough to support itself, his next 
care was to give it all the permanence in his power. He, 
therefore, signified to the people, that something still remain- 
ed for the completion of his plan, and that he was under the 
necessity of going to consult the oracle at Delphos, for its ad- 
vice/ In the mean time, he persuaded them to take an oath 
for the strict observance of all his laws, till his return, and 
then departed, with a fuU resolution of never seeing Sparta 

, ■ . 0y-. 

When he had arrived at Delphos, he consulted the oracle, 
to know whether the laws he had made, were sufficient to 
render the Lacedsemonians happy : and, being answered, that 
nothing was wanting to their perfection, he sent his answer 
to Sparta, and then voluntarily starved himself to death. 
Others say, that he died in Crete, having ordered his body to 
he burned, and his ashes to be thrown into the sea. The death 
of this great lawgiver, gave a sanction and authority to his 
laws, which his life was unable to confer. The Spartans re^ 
garded his end as the most glorious of* all bisections, a noble 
finishing of all his former services : they considered them 
selves as bound, by every tie of gratitude and religion, to a 
strict observance of all his institutions; and the long con 
tinuance of the Spartan government, is a proof of their per- 
severing resolution. 

The Lacedaemonians, thus constituted, seemed desirous 
only of an opportunity of displaying the superiority of their 
power, among tJrie neighbouring states, their rivals. The war 
between them and the Messenians, soon taught them the ad 
vantages of their military institutions ; but^ as I am hasten 
ing to more important events, I will touch upon this as con- 
cisely as I can. 

There was a temple of Diana, common to the Messenians 
pd Lacedaemonians, standing on the borders of both king^ 
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doms. It was there, that the Messenians were accused of of- 
fering violence to some Spartan females; and of MlliJig Te« 
leculus, one of the Spartan kings, who interposed in their de* 
fence. The Messenians, on the other hand, denied the charge ; 
and averred that these supposed females, were young men, thns 
dressed up, with daggers under their clothes, and placed 
there, by Teleciilus, with an intent to surprise them^ 

To the mutual resentment occasioBed by this, another cause 
animosity was soon afterwards added. Polychares, a Mes- 
^enian, who had won the prize in the Olympic games, let out 
yome cows to pasture to Euphsenus, a Lacedsemonian, who 
was to pay liimself for their keeping with a share of the in- 
crease. Euphsenus sold the cows, and pretended they were 
stolen from him. Polychares sent his son, to demand the 
money ; but the Lacedaemonian, to aggravate his crime, kill- 
ed the young man, and persuaded his countrymen to give no 
redress. Polychares, therefore, undertook to do himself jus- 
tice, and killed all the Lacedaemonians that came in his way 
Expostulations passed between both kingdoms, till at last the 
affair came to a general war, which was carried on for many 
^’ears, with doubtful success* 

In this situation, the Messenians sent to consult the oracle 
of Delphos; which required the sacrifice of a vii'gin, of the 
family of ^Epytus. Upon casting lots among the descendants 
of this prince, the chance fell upon the daughter of Lycisus : 
but, her paternity being doubtful, Aristodemus offered his 
daughter, whom all allowed to be his own. Her lover, how- 
ever, attempted to afert the blow, by asserting that she was 
pregnant by him; but her father was so enraged, that he rip- 
ped her up, with his own hand, publicly, to vindicate her in- 
nocence. V 

The enthusiasm which this sacrifice produced, served, for 
a while, to givd the Messenians the advantage; but, being at 
last overthrown and besieged in the city of Ithoe, Aristbde- 
mu s, finding all things desperate, slew himself, upon his 
daughter’s grave. With him, fell the kingdom of Messema ; 
not without a most obstinate resistance, and many a defeat of 
the Spartan army, which they held thus engaged for above 
twenty years. ■ 

After a rigorous subjection of thirty-nine years, the Mes- 
senians, once more, made a vigorous struggle for freedom ; 
headed by Aristomenes, a young man of great courage and 
capacity. The success of the first engagement, was doubt- 
ful; and the Lacedasmonians being advised by the oracle to 
send for a general from among the Athenians, this politic 
state sent' them . Tyrtaeus, a poet and schoolmaster, whose, ' 
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chief business was to harangue and repeat his own verses 
The Spartans were little pleased with their new leader; but 
their veneration for the oracle kept them obedient to his com- 
mands. Their success, however, did not seem to improve 
with their duty; they suffered a defeat from Aristomenes; 
who, losing his shield in the pursuit, their total overthrow 
was prevented. A second and a third defeat followed soon 
after; so that, the Lacedsemonians, quite dispirited, bad 
thoughts of concluding a peace, upon any terms ; but T yrtseus 
so inflamed them by his orations and songs in praise of mili- 
tary glory, that they resolved upon another battle ; in which, 
they were victorious ; and, shortly afterwards, Aristomenes 
was taken prisoner, in a skirmish, with fifty of his followers. 

The adventures of this hero deserve our notice. Being 
earned prisoner to Sparta, he was thrown into a deep dungeon, 
which had been used for the execution of malefactors, and his 
fifty soldiers with him. ' They were all killed, by the fall, ex- 
cept Aristomenes ; who, finding a wild beast at the bottom, 
preying upon a carcass, he secured the animaFs mouth, and 
continued to hold by: the tail, until the beast made directly to 
its hole^ There, finding the issue too narrow, he was obliged 
to let go his hold ; but, following the track with his eye, he 
perceived a glimmering from above, and at length wrought 
his way out. 

After this extraordinary escape, he repaired immediately 
to his troops; and, at their head, made a successful sally by 
night, against the Corinthian forces. Nevertheless, he was 
once more, soon afterwards^ taken by s<me Cretans; but his 
keepers being made drunk, he stabbed them with their own 
daggers, and returned to his forces. % 

But his single valour was not sufficient to avert the ruin of 
his country; although, with his own single prbwess, he had 
thrice earned the Hecatomphonia, a sacrifice due to those 
who had killed one hundred of the enemy, hand to hand, in 
battle. The body of his forces being small, and fatigued' 
with continual duty, the city of Eira, which he defended, was 
taken ; and the Messenians were obliged to take refuge with 
Anaxilas, a prince of Sieily. 

As for Tyrtaeus, the Lacedaemonians made him free a TVf 
of their city, which was the highest honour they had 
in their power to bestow. By the accession of the 
Messenian country to the territory of Sparta, this state be- 
came one of the most powerful of all Greece, and was sec- 
ond only to Athens, which state it always considered with an 
of jealousy. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

Of ihe Government of Mhem^ the Laws of Soion^ and tH Mhiory 
of the Republic^ from ttm time of Solony to the commenmmni 
the Persian war* 

We bow return to Athens, Codrus, the last king of thii 
state, having devoted himself for the good of his country, a 
magistrate, under the title of archon, was appointed to Muc* 
ceed him. The first that bore this office, was Medon, the Soli 
of the late king; who, being opposed by his brother Nileus, 
was preferred by the oracle, and accordingly invested with 
his new dignity. This magistracy was at first for life : it was 
soon reduced to a period of ten years, and at last became an- 
nual ; and in this state it continued for nearly three hundred 
years. 

During this inactive government, little offers, to adorn the 
page of history ; the spirit of extensive dominion had not as 
yet entered into Greece, and the citizens were too much em- 
ployed in their private intrigues, to attend to foreign coiiceriisi, 
A thens, therefore, continued a long time incapable of enlarg 
ing her power; content with safety, amidst the contending 
interests of aspiring potentates and factious citizens. 

A desire of being governed by written laws, at last made 
A M ^ change in government For more than 

* a century, they had seen the good effects of laws in tlk’5 
*5380. of the Spartan commonwealth ; and, as the/ 

were a. more enlightened people, they expected greater ad- 
vantages from a new institution. In the choice, therefore, of 
a legislator, they pitched upon Draco ; a man of acknowledged 
wisdom and unshaken integrity ; but rigid, even beyond hu- 
man siifferande. 

It does not Appeal , that any state of Greece was possessed 
of written laws, before his time. However, he was not afraid 
to enact the most severe laws ; which laid the same penalties 
on the most atrocious, and the most trifling offences. These 
laws, which punished all crimes with death, and which were 
said not to be written with ink, but with blood, were too cruel, 
m be duly and justly administered. Sentiments of humanity 
m the judges, compassion for the accused, when his fault wae 
not equal to his suffering, the unwillingness of witnesses to 
exact too cruel an atonement, their fears also of the resent*- 
ment of the people; all these, conspired to render the !aw« 
obsolete, before they could well be put into execution. Thus, 
the new laws counteracted their own purpose ; and -their ex- 
mmmngxiwtpmei thewayfortiiemost dangeww'impunitf* 
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Solon was applied to, - Athens His srreat learning had 

Athenians had spent much blood and treasure; until, at last, 
•wearied out with such ill-success, a law vras made, rendering 
it capital ever to advise the recovery of thew lost possession. 
Solon, however, undertook to persuade- them to another trial f 
and, feigning himself mad, ran about the streets, using the 
most violent gestures and language; but the purport of ali 
was, upbraiding the Athemans for their remissness and ef- 
feminacy, in giving up their conquests m despair. 

He acted his part so well, by tlie oddity ot his manner, and 
the strength of his reasoning, that the people resolved upon 
anotiier expedition against Salainis ; and, by a stratagem ot 
his contrivance, in which he introduced several young men 
upon the island, in women’s clothes, the place was surprised, 
and added to the dominion of Athens. ^ ^ 

But this was not the only occasion on which he exhibited 
superior address and wisdom. At a time when Greece had 
carried the arts of eloquence, poetry, and goveriament, higher 
than they had yet been seen among mankind, Solon was con- 
sidered as one of the foremost in each perfection. The sage& 
of Greece, whose^ fame is still undiminishedy acknowledged 
^ his merit,, and adopted him as their associate. 

The correspondence between these wise men, was at once 
instructive, friendly, and sincere. They were seven in num- 
|>er; Solon of Athens, Thales the Milesian,. Chilo of Lace- 

daemon, Pittacus of Mitylene, Periander of Gorinth, Bias and 
Cleobolus, whose birth places are not ascertained. Those 
sages often visited each otlier j. and their conversations gene- 
rauy turned upon the metliods of instituting the best form of 
government, or the arts of private happiness. 

One day, wheit Solom went to Miletos, to see Thales,, the 
first thing he said was* to express his surprise, that Thales 
had never desired to marry, or have children. Thales mad^ 
him no answer, then„hut,afew days afterwards, he contrived 
that a sti-anger, supposed to. have just arrived from Athens 
should join their cxHnpany. Solon, hearing whence the stran- 
ger came, was inquisitive after the news of his own city ; but 
was only ioformed^ tliat a young man died diereyfor whom 
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the wliole place was in the greatest alEiction, as he was 
puled the ihost promising youth in all Athens. Alas 
cried Solon, how much is the poor father of the youth to be 
pitied I Pray, what was his name r* “ I heard the luame/* re- 
plied the stranger, who was instructed for the occasion, ** bui 
i have forgot it: I only remember that ail people talked 
much of fei« wisdom and justice." 

Every answer aiforded new matter of trouble, and terror 
to the inquisitive father ; and he had just strength ehoUgh to 
ask, if the youth was not the son of Solon/^ ** The very 
same," replied the stranger. A t which words, Solon showed 
all the marks of the most inconsolable distress. This was 
die opportunity which Thales wanted ; who took him by the 
nand,af 4 (! said to him, with a smile; ** Comfort yourself, my 
friend ; all that has been told you is mere fiction, but may 
serve as a very proper answer to your question, whjr I never 
thought proper to marry," 

One day, at the court of Periander of Corinlh, a question 
was proposed; which was the most perfect popular govern- 
ment? That," said Bias, where the law has no supenor.^* 
^ That," smd Thales, “ where the inhabitants are neither too 
rich nor too poor." That," said Anacharsis, the Scythian, 
where viitue is imnoured, and vice always detested." 
That," said -Cleobolus, ^ where the citizens fear blame, more 
■than punishment." That," said Chilo, where the laws are 
more regarded than the orators." Bui Solon*s opinion 
seems to have the greatest weight, who said, ‘‘ where an inju- 
ry done to the meanest subject, is an insult to the whole con- 
stitution," 

Upon a. certain occasion, when Solon was conversing with 
AnaolaarsiSjjthe Scythian philosopher, about his intended re- 
formation in the state ; " Alas 1" cried the Scythian, " all your 
laws will be found to resemble spiders’ webs : the weak and 
small files will be caught and entangled, but the great and pow 
erful will always have strength enough to break through." 

Solon’s interview with Croesus, king of Lydia, is still more 
celebrated. This monarch, who was reputed the richest of 
all Asia Minor, was willing to make an ostentatious display 
of his wealth, before the Cl reek philosopher ; and, after show- 
ing him immense heaps of treasu3?e, and the greatest variety 
of other ornaments, he demanded whether he did not think 
the possessor the most happy of all mankind. “ No,” repliea 
Solon, “ I know one man more happy, a poor peasant in 
Greece, who is neither in affluence or poverty, has but a few 
wants, and has learned to supply them by his labour, 

This answer was by no means agreeable to thf vain mcm? 
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arch, who, by Ms question, oMy hoped for a reply that would 
tend to flatter his pride. Willing, therefore, to extort one 
still more favourable, he asked, ‘‘ whether, at least, he did not 
think him happy “ Alas 1” cried Solon, “ what man can he 
pronounced happy, before he dies?” 

The integrity and wisdom of SoloMs replies, appeared in 
the event. The kingdom of Lydia was invaded by Cyrus, the 
empire destroyed, and Croesus himself taken prisoner. When 
he was led out to execution, according to the barbarous man- 
ners of the times, he then, too late, recollected the maxims of 
Spion; ^nd could not help crying out, when on the scaffold, 
upon Solon’s name; Cyrus, hearing him repeat the name, 
with great earnestness, was desirous of knowing the reason, 
and, being informed, by Croesus, of that philosopher’s re- 
markable observation, he began to fear for himself; pardon- 
ed Croesus, and took him, for the future, into confidence and 
friendship. Thus, Solon had the merit of saving one king’s 
life, and of reforming another. 

Such, was the man, to whom the Athenians applied for as- 
sistance, in reforming the severity of their government ; and 
instituting a just body of lawsl Athens was, at this time, <M- 
yided into as many factions, as there were different sorts of 
inhabitants in Attica. Those that lived on the mountains, 
were fond of exact equality; those that lived in the low coun- 
try, were for the dominion of a few ; and those that dwelt on 
the sea coasts, and were consequently addicted to commerce, 
were for keeping those parties so exactly balanced, as to per- 
mit neither to prevail. But, besides these, there was a fourth 
party, by much the most numerous, consisting wholly of the 
poor ; who were grievously harassed and oppressed by the 
rich ; and loaded with debts, which they were nc)t able to dis- 
charge. This unhappy party, which, when they know thei? 
own strength, must ever prevail, were now determined to 
throw off the yoke of their oppressors ; and to choose them- 
selves a chief, who shouUi make a reformation in govern 
meat, by making a new division of lands. 

As Solon had never sided with either, he was regarded as 
the refuge of all: the rich liking him, because he was rich; 
the poor, because he was honest. Though he was, at first, 
unwilling to undertake so dangerous an employment, he, at 
last, suffered himself to be chosen archon, and to be constitut- 
ed supreme legislator, with the unanimous consent of all 

This was a situation, in which nothing could be added to 
his power ; yet many of the citizens advised him to make him- 
self king : but he had too much wisdom, to seek after a name, 
,wbkh would render him obnoxious to many of his fellow citi 


«ens, while he was, iu fact, possessed of more ihasi regal au- 
thority. d tyranny^ he would %zy^immMu a fair gardens U 
is a hmuitful spot while we are oMhins but it wants a way to gst 
out aL 

Rejecting, therefore, their desire for royalty, he resoived 
upon settling a form of goverament, that should be founded on 
the basis of just and reasonable liberty. Not venturing to med- 
dle with certain disorders which he looked upon as incurable, 
he undertook to bring about no other alterations than such as 
were apparently reasonable to the meanest capacity. It was 
his^ aim, to give the Athenians, not the best possible consti- 
tudon ; but the very best they were capable of receiving. 

His hrst attempt was, therefore, in favour of the poor ; 
whose debts he abolished, at once, by an express law of insol- 
vency. But, to do this, with the least injury he could to the 
creditor, he raised the value of money, in a moderate propor- 
tion, by which he nominally increased their riches. But his 
managemeiit, on this occasion, had nearly produced very dan- 
gerous consequences ; for some of his friends, to whom the 
scheme had been previously communicated, took up vast 
sums of money while it was low, in order to be possessed of 
the difference when it became of greater value. Solon him 
self was suspected of being concerned in this fraud : but, ta 
wipe off all suspicion, he remitted his debtors five, or as 
others say, fifteen talents; and thus regained the confidence 
of the people. 

His next step, was to repeal all the laws enacted by Draco, 
except those against murder. He then proceeded to the regu- 
lation of offices, employments, and magistracies; all which, 
he left in the hands of the rich. He distributed the rich citi 
zens into thuee classes ; ranging them according to their in 
comes. Those that Vere found to have five hundred mea 
sures yearly, as well in corn as in liquids, were placed in the 
first rank; those that had three hundred, were placed in the 
second; and those that had but two hundred, made up the 
third. All the rest of the citizens, whose income fell short 
of two hundred measures, were comprised in a fourth and 
last class ; and were considered as unqualified for any employ- 
ment whatever. But, to compensate for this exclusion, he 
gave every private citizen a privilege of voting in the great 
assembly of the whole body of the state. This, indeed, at 
first, might appear a concession of small importance : but, it 
was soon found to contain very solid advantages: for, by the 
laws of Athens^ it wsk permitted, after the determination of 
ihe magistrates, to appeal to the general assembly of the peo- 
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pies and thus, in time, all causes of weight and moment 

measure, to counteract the influence of a popular 
assembly, he gave greater weight to the court of Areopaps ; 
and also instituted another council, consisting of tpr hunped 
The Areopagus, so called from the place where the ppt jas 
held, had been established some centuriM befoi e, bat bolon 
restored and augmented its authority. To this court, was 
committed the care of causing the laws to be observed and 
put in execution. Before his time, the citizps of the grip 
Ut probity and justice, were made judges ot that tribunal. 

Solon was the first who thought it convenient- that none 
should be honoured with that dignity but such as had passed 
through the office of archon. N othing was so august as this 
court; .^nd its reputation for judgment and integrity became 
so very" great, that the Romans, sometimes, reierred cpses, 
which were too intricate for their own decision, to the deter- 
mination of, this tribunal. Nothing was regarded, here, but 
truth ! that no external objects might prevent justice, the tn- 
bunal was held in darkness; and the advocates were prohi- 
bited all attempts to work upon the passions ol the Jt^ges 
Superior to this, Solon instituted the great council of foui 
hundred; who were to judge upon appeals from pe Areopa- 
&US ; ana maturely to examine every question, betore it came 
to be debated in a general assembly of the people. 

' Such, was the reformation in the general instUutions, ioi 
the good of the state. ^ His particular laws, for dispensing 
iust&e, were more numerous. In the first place, all persona- 
who, in public dissentions and differences, espoused neithei 
p^rty, but continued to act with ablameable neuU'ality, were 
declared Infamous, condemned to perpetual punishment, and 
to have all their estates confiscated. 

ISfothlng could more induce mankind to a spii*it of patriot 
ism, than this celebrated law. A mind, thus obliged to take 
part in public concerns, learns, from habit, to make those con 
cems its principal care, and self-interest quickly sinks before 
them. By this method of accustoming the minds of the peo- 
ple to look upon that man as an enemy, that should appeal 
indifferent and unconcerned in the misfortunes of the public 
he provided the state with a quick and general resource, In 
every dangerous emergency. 

He next permitted every particular person to espouse the. 
quarrel of any one, that was injured or insulted. By this 
means, every person in the state became the enemy of him 
who did wrong; and the turbulent were thus overpoweited 
by the number of their opponents. 
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He abolished the custom of giving; portions in marriage, 
with young women; unless they were only daughters. Tlie 
bride was to carry no other fortune to her husband, than three 
suits of clothes, and some household goods of little value. It 
was his aim, to prevent making matrimony a traffic ; he con- 
sidered it as an honourable connexion, calculated for the mu- 
tual happiness of both parties, and the general advantages of 
the state. 

Before this lawgiver's time, the Athenians wei*e not allow- 
ed to make their wills; but the wealth of the deceased, natu- 
rally, and of course, devolved upon his children. Solon allowed 
every one that was childless, to dispose of his whole estate, as 
he thought lit; preferring, by that means, friendship to kin- 
dred, and choice to necessity and constraint. From this in- 
stitution the bond between the parents and children became 
more solid and firm : it confirmed tlie just authority pf the 
one, and increased the necessary dependence of the other. 

He made a regulation to lessen the rewards to the victors 
at the Olympic and Isthmian games. He considered it as un- 
just, that a set of idle people, generally useless, often danger 
ous to the state, should be allotted those rewards, which should 
go to the deserving. He wished to see those emoluments 
enjoyed by the widows and families of such as fell in the ser- 
vice of their country ; and to make the stipend of the state 
nonourable, by being conferred only upon tlie brave. 

To encourage industry, the Areopagus was charged with 
the care of examining into every man’s method of living ; 
and of chastising all who led an idle life. The unemployed 
were considered as a set of dangerous and turbulent spirits, 
eager after innovation, and hoping to amend their fortunes 
from the plunder of the state. To discountenance all idleness, 
therefore, a soniwas not obliged to support his father in old 
age or necessity, -if the latter had neglected givinghim sonie' 
trade or occupation. Illegitimate children were also exempt- 
ed from the same duty, as they owed little to their parents, 
except an indelible reproach. 

It was forbidden to give ill language in public ; the magis- 
trates, who were not eligible till thirty, were to be particulai*- 
ly circumspect in their behaviour ; and it was even death for 
an archon to be taken drunk. It is observable, that he made 
no law against parricide ; supposing it a crime that could 
never exist in any community. 

These were the chief institutions of this celebrated lawgiver; 
and, although neither so striking, nor yet so well authorized, 
as those of Lycurgus, they did not fail to operate for several 
succeeding ages I and seemed to f/ather strength by observance 
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After he had framed these institutes, his next care %vas to 

them such notoriety, that none could plead ignorance. 
To this end, transcripts of them were hung up in the city, lor 
every one to peruse; while a set of magistrates, named thes- 
inothetse, were appointed, carefully to revise them ; and dis 
tinctly repeat them once a year. Then, in order to perpetu- 
ate the statutes, he engaged the people, by a public oath, to 
observe them religiously, at least for the term of a hundred 
years : and, having thus completed the task assigned him, he 
withdrew from the city, to avoid the importunity of some, 
and the captious petulance of others. For, as he well knew, 
it was hard if not impossible, to please all. 

Solon, being thus employed on his travels, in visiting Egypt. 
Lydia, and several other countries, ielt Athens to become 
habituated to his new institutions ; and try, by experience, the 
wisdom of their reformation. But it was not easy for a city, 
long torn by civil dissensions, to yield implicit obedience to 
any laws, how wisely soever framed. Tbclr former animosi 
ties began to revive, when the autliority was removed, which 
alone could hold them In subjection. The factions of the 
state were headed by three different leaders, who inflamed 
the animosity of the people against each other ; hoping, by 
the subversion of all order, to indulge their own private hopes 
of aspiring. A person named Lycurgus, was at the head of 
the people who inhabited the low country ; Pisistratus declar- 
ed for those who lived in the mountains ; and Megacles was 
the leader of the; mhabitants upon the sea coast. 

Of these, Pisistratus was the most powerful. He was a 
well bred man ; of a gentle and insinuating behaviour ; ready 
to succour and assist the poor, whose cause he pretended to 
espouse. He was wise, and moderate to hi,s enemies ; and 
was every way virtuous, except in his inordinate ambition, 
and being a most artful and accomplished dissembler. His 
ambition gave the appearance of possessing qualities which 
he really wanted : he seemed the most zealous champion for 
equality among the citizens, while he was actually meditating 
a change. The giddy multitude, caught by these appearances, 
were zealous in seconding his views ; and, without examining 
his motives, were driving headlong to tyranny and destruction. 

It was just at the eve of success, and upon the point of be- 
ing indulged in its utmost ambition, that Pisistratus had the 
mortification of seeing Solon return, after an absence of ten 
years ; apprised of his designs, and willing to subvert^ his 
schemes. Sensible, therefore, of his danger, and conscious 
lof the penetration; of this great lawgiver, the aspiring dema- 
' used all his artifice to conceal his real designs ; and^ 
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while he flattered hiiti in public, used every endeavour to 
bring over the people to second his own interests. 

Solon, at first, endeavoured to oppose art to his cunning; 
a!id to foil him at his own weapons. He praised him in his 
turn; and was heard to declare, what might have been true; 
that, excepting the immoderate ambition of Pisistratus, he 
knew no man of greater or more exalted virtues. Still, how- 
ever, he set himself to counteract his projects ; and to defeat 
his designs, before they were ripe for execution. 

But, in a vicious commonwealth, no assiduity can warn, no 
wisdom protect. Pisistratus still urged his schemes, with 
aiiabating ardour ; and every day made new proselytes, by his 
professions and his liberalities. At length, finding his schemes 
ripe for open action, he gave himself several wounds; and, 
in that condition, with his body all bloody, he caused himself 
to be carried, in his chariot, to the market-place ; where, by 
his complaints and eloquence, he so inflamed the populace, 
that they considered him as the victim of their cause ; and 
as suffering such cruel treatment in their defence. An as- 
sembly of the people was, therefore, immediately convened ; 
from whom, he demanded a guard of fifty persons, for his 
future security. 

It was in vain, that Solon used all his authority and eIo>- 
quence to oppose so dangerous a request. He considered his 
sufferings as merely counterfeited. He compared him to 
Ulysses, in Homer, who cut himself, with similar designs ; 
but he alleged, that he did not act the part right ; for the de^ 
sign of Ulysses was to deceive his enemies ; but that of Pisis- 
tratus was levelled against his friends and supporters. He 
upbraided the people with their stupidity ; telling them, that, 
for his own part, he had sense enough to see through his de- 
sign, but they inly had^slrength enough to oppose it. 

His exhortations, howxver, were vain : the party of Pisis- 
tratus prevailed ; and a guard of fifty men was appointed to 
attend him. This was all he aimed at; for now, having the 
protection of so many creatures of his own, nothing remained, 
but insensibly to increase their number. Thus, every day, 
his hirelings were seen to augment, while the silent fear of 
the citizens increased, in equal proportion. But it was now 
too late ; for, having raised a- number to put him beyond the 
danger of a repulse, he at length seized upon the citadel, 
while none was left who had courage or conduct to oppose. 

In this general consternation, the result of folly on the one 
hand, and treachery on the other, the whole city was one scene 
of tumult and disorder ; some flying, others only complain- 
ing, otheiT preparing for slavery, with patient submission!. 
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Solon was the. only tnan, wno, wo-uvuc -- -------- g. 

deplored the folly of the times, and 

ans with their cowardice and treachery. “ '1 ou might, said 
he “ with ease, have crushed the tyrant in the bu . ^ - 

thing now remdns, but to pluck him ’JP J o/havlng dis 
for himself, he had, at least, the satisfaction ot having dis 
rhareed his duty to his country and the laws ; ^d, as for tm 
resTfe had Sing to fear; 4d, now, upon the destructioB 
of his country, his only confidence was in his great age, 

Ive h^ Ws of not being a long survivor. In fact, he did 
f^rsuMveX liberty of his country above two years: he 
Xd at Cyprus, in the eightieth year of his age, lamented and 

aid Pllto asserts, that it was only for w^itof 

that he did not dispute the prize with Homer himselt. 

The death of So^on served to involve Athens in new trou- 

and twice found means to reinstate 

Xfof hrgoVSm^'lnrhis ii^Ucit submission to the 
“'ctetS ffof opiSS *hit S«ratu, Bi-.t made tie Afte- 

lvwim^be-ettt,m person, to plead hia cause, before 
naffus- where his accuser would not venture to appear. He 
was master of many excellent qualities ; and perverted them 
T farther, Xn as they stood in competition with empire. 
NoSXX be objected to him, except his having gi^eatj 
nower than the laws t but, by not exerting that power, he al- 
most reconciled the citizens to royalty. C pon 
be was deservedly opposed to usurpers of fewer % « tues and 
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tliere seemed such a resemblance between him and a more 
fiuccessflil invader of his country*s freedom, that Julius Caesar 
was called the Pisistratus of Rome. * 

Fisistratus, dying in tranquillity, transmitted the sovereign 
power to his sons, Hippias and Hipparchus. A passion for 
learning and its professors, had, for some time, prevailed in 
Athens? and this city, which had already far outgone all its 
contemporaries, in all the arts of reEnement, seemed to sub- 
mit tamely to kings, who made learning their pride and their 
profession. Anacreon, Simonides, and others, were invited 
to their courts, and richly rewarded. Schools were institn 
ted, for the Improvement of youth in the learned professions ? 
and Mercuries were set up, m all the highways, with moral 
sentences written upon them, for the instruction of the lowest 
vulgar. Their reign, however, lasted but eighteen years, and 
ended upon the following occasion. 

Harmodius and Aristogiton, both citissens of Athens, had 
contracted a very strict friendship for each other; and re- 
solved to revenge the injuries which should be committed 
Against either, with common resentment. Hipparchus being 
naturally amorous, seduced the sister of Harmodius ; and af- 
terwards published her shame, as she was about to walk in 
one of the sacred processions ; alleging, that she was not in 
a condition to assist at the ceremony. 

Such a complicated indignity naturally excited the resent 
ment of the two friends ; who formed a fixed resolution of de- 
stroying the tyrants, or falling in the attempt. Willing, how 
ever, to wait the most favourable opportunity, they deferred 
their purpose to the feast of the Panathanea, in which the 
ceremony required that all the citizens should attend in ar- 
mour. 

For their greater security, they admitted only a small num- 
ber of their friends into the secret of their design; conceiv- 
ing, that, upon the first commotion, they should not want for 
abettors. Thus resolved, the day being come, they went early 
Into the market-place, each armed with a dagger, and sted- 
fast to his purpose. 

In the mean time, Hippias was seen issuing, with his fol- 
lowers, from the palace, to give orders, without the city, to 
the guards, for the intended ceremony. As the two friends^ 
continued to follow him at a little distance, they perceived one 
of those to whom they had communicated the design, talking 
very familiarly with him, which made them apprehend their 
plot was betrayed. Eager, therefore, to execute their designs, 
they were preparing to strike the blow, but recollected that 
she real aggi-essor would, thus, go unpunished.. They once 
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more, therefore, returned into the city, willing to begin their 
revenge upon tiie author of their indignities. 

They were not long in quest of Hipparchus : they met him 
nj}on their return, and, rushing upon him, despatched him 
with their daggers ; but were, soon afterwards, themselves 
slain in the tumult Hippias, hearing of what was done, to 
prevent farther disorders, got all those disarmed whom he in 
the least suspected of being privy to the design; and then 
meditated revenge. 

Among the friends of the late assertors of freedom, was 
one Leona, a courtezan, who, by the charms of her beauty, 
and her skill in playing on the harp, had captivated some of 
the conspirators, and was supposed to be deeply engaged in 
the design. As the tyrant, for such the late attempt had 
rendered him, was conscious that nothing was concealed from 
this woman, he ordered her to be put to the torture, in order 
to extort the. names of the accomplices. But she bore all the 
cruelty of their torments, with invincible constancy ; and, lest 
she should, in the agony of her pain, be induced to a confes- 
sion, she bit oH* her own tongue, and spit it in the tyrant’s face. 

In this manner, she died, faithful to the caus€ of I|berty ; 
showing the world a remarkable example of constancy 
sex. The Athenians would not suffer the memory of so h^wc 
an action, to pass into oblivion. They erected a statue to her 
memory ; in which, a lioness was represented without a tongue. 

In the mean time Hippias put no bounds to his indignation. 
A rebellious people ever makes a suspicious tyrant. Numbers 
of citizens were put to death; and, to guard himself, for the 
future, against a like enterprise^ he endeavoured to establish 
his power by foreign alliances. He gave his daughter in mar- 
riage to the son of the tyrant of Lampsacus ; he cultivated a 
correspondence with Artaphernes, gcw^ernor if Sardis ; and 
endeavoured to gain the friendship of the Lhcedsemonians, 
who were then the most powerful people of Greece. 

But he was supplanted in those very alliances from which 
be htJped the greatest assistance. The family of the Aicmse- 
onidas, who, from the beginning of the revolution, had been 
banished from Athens, endeavoured to undermine his inter- 
ests at Sparta; and they at length succeeded. Possessed of 
great, riches, and being also very liberal in their distribution, 
among other public services, they obtained liberty to rebuild 
the temple at Delphos, which they fronted, in a most magni- 
ficent manner, with Parian marble. So noble a munificence 
was not without a proper acknowledgment of gratitude, from 
the priestess- of ApoUo ; who, willing to oblige them, made 
the echo their desires. 
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As there was nothing, tlierefdre, which this family so 
dentiy desired as the downfai of regal power in Athens, the 
priestess seconded their intentions ; and, whenever the Spar- 
tans came to consult the oracle, no promise was ever made of 
the gods’ assistance, but upon condition that Athens should 
be set free. This order was so often repeated by the oracle, 
that the Spartans at last resolved to obey. Their first at- 
tempts were, however, unsuccessful : the troops they sent 
against the tyrant were repulsed with loss. A second effort 
succeeded. Athens was besieged; and the children of Hip 
pias were made prisoners, as they were secretly conveyed to 
a place of safety out of the city. To redeem these from sla- 
very, the father was obliged to come to an accommodation ; 
by which, he consented to give up his pretensions to his sove- 
reign power; and to depart out of the Athenian territories, 
in five days. 

Thus, Athens was once more set free from its tyrants ; and 
obtained its liberty the very same year that the kings were 
^ expelled from Rome. The family of Alcmaeon were 
3496 * instrumental ; but the people seemed fonder of 

’ acknowledging their obligations to the two friends who 
struck the first blow. 

The names of Harmodius and Aristogif.on were held in 
the highest respect, in all succeeding ages ; and scarcely con- 
sidered inferior even to the gods themselves. Their statues 
wel*e erected in the market-place ; an honour, which had nev- 
er been rendered to any before ; and, gazing upon these, the 
people caught a love for freedom ; and a detestation for ty- 
ranny, which neither time nor terrors could ever after remove* 


CHAPTER IV. 

d sAori Survey of the State of Greece^ previous io the Ferstan 

War, 

Hitherto, we have seen the states of Greece in constant 
fluctuation; different states rising, and others disappearing ; 
one petty people opposed to another, and both swallowed u p 
by a third. Every city emerging from the ancient form of 
government, which was originally imposed upon it ; and, l>y 
degrees, acquiring greater freedom. We have seen the in- 
troduction of written laws; and the benefits they produced, 
by giving stability to government. 

During these struggles for power, among their neighbour- 
ing states, and for freedom at home, the moral sciences, the 
juris of eloquence, poetry, and arms, were making a rapid 
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progress among thems and' tliose institutions wMch tliey 
ginally borrowed from the Egyptians, were every da 
ing signal improvements. 

As Greece was now composed of several small 
bordering upon each other, and diiering in their laws, char- 
acterSyand customs, this was a continual source of emulation: 
and every city was not only desirous* of warlike superiority 
but also of excelling in all the arts of peace and refinement 
Hence, they were always under arms and continually exer 
cised in war :• while tiheir philosophers and poets travelleo 
from city to city;; and, by their exhortations and songSy 
warmed them with a love of virtue^ and with an ardour of 
military glory* 

These peaceful and military accomplishments raked them 
to their highest pitch of grandeur ; and they now wanted only 
an enemy worthy of their arms, to show the world their sur 
periority* The Persian monarchy, the greatest,, at that time, 
in the world, soon offered itself as their opponent ; and the 
contest ended with its- total subversion. 

But as Greece was continually ch^uagkig, not only its gov- 
ensmentybut its customs;: as, in one century, it pr^^ted a 
very different picture from what it offered in the pr^liling 
it will be necessary to take a second; view of this confederacy 
of little republics, previous to> their contests with Persia; as- 
hy comparing their strength with that of their opponent, we 
shall find how much wisdom,- discipliney and val^our, are Isc* 
perior to numbers^ wealth, and ostentation}. 

Foremost, in this confederacy, we may reckon the city of 
Athens, commanding the little state of Attica ; their whole 
dominions: scarcely exceeding the largest of our English 
countksy in circumference-. But, what was wanting in ex- 
tenjfe, was- made up by the citizens beihg inur6d to war, and 
impressed with the highest ideas of their own superiority. 
Their orators, their philosophers, and their poets, had already 
given lessons of politeness to mankind ; and their generals^ 
though engaged only in pettyXconflicts with their neighbours, 
had begun to practise new stratagems in war. 

There were three kinds of inhabitants in Athens : citizens, 
strangers, and servants. Their number usually amounted to- 
twenty-one thousand citizens, ten thousand strangers, and 
from forty to sixty thousand servants. A citizen could only 
be suchy by birth, or adoption. To be a natural citizen of 
AlhenSyit was necessary to be born of a father and mother, 
both Athenians,, and both free. The people could confer 
the freedom of the city upon strangers; and. those whom 
had so^ adopted^ enjoyed almost the same rights and 
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liTiviieges ns the natural citizens. The quality of a citizen 
of Athens, was sometimes granted, in honour and gratitude, 
to those who merited well of the state; as to Hippocrates, 
the physician ; and even kings sometimes canvassed that ti- 
tle for themselves and tlieir chiMren, When the young men 
attained the age of twenty, they were efirdlled npon the list 
of citizens, after having taken an cath; 4md,4n virtue of this, 
they became members of tl« -state. 

Strangers, or foreigners, who eame to settle at Athens, for 
the sake of commelxe, or of exercising any trade, had no 
share in government, nor votes in the assemblies of the people. 
They put themselves under the protection of some citizen; 
and, upon that account, were obliged to render Mm certain 
duties and services. They paid a yearly tribute to the state, 
of twelve drachmas ; and, in default of payment, were made 
slaves, and exposed to sale. 

Of servants, there were some free, and others slaves, >Tho 
had been taken in war, or bought of such as Mafficked in them. 
The Athenians were as remarkable for their lenity to these 
unhappy men, as the Spartans were noted for their severity 
and cruelty. There was even an asylum for s^laves, where the 
oones of Theseus had been interred; and Chat asylum sub^ 
sisted for nearly t^o thousand years. 

When slaves were treated with too much rigour and inhu- 
manity, they might bring their makers to justice r who, if 
the fact were sufiicientiy pro ved, were obliged to sell them to 
another master. They could even ransom themselves against 
their master’s consent, when they had laid up money enough 
for that purpose; for, out of what they got by their labour, 
after having paid a certain propoition to their masters, they 
kept the rent,ainder for themselves ; and made a stock of it 
at their own ^sposai. • Private persons, when they were satis- 
hed with thei| services, often gave them their liberty; and, 
when the necessity of the times obliged the state to make 
their greatest levies, they were enrolled among the troops; 
and from thence were ever after free. 

The annual revenues of this city, according to Aaistophanes, 
amounted to two thousand talents, or about three hundred 
thousand pounds sterling. They were generaliy gathered 
from the taxes upon agriculture ; the sale of woods; the pro- 
duce of mines ; the contributions paid them by their allies ; 
a capitation, levied upon the inhabitants of the country, as 
well natives as strangers; and from fines laid upon different 
misdemeanors. 

The application of tnese revenues was in paying the troops, 
l#Oth by land and sea * building and fitting out fleets ; keeping 
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up and repairing temples, walls, ports, citadels, and othef 
public buildings. But, in the decline of the republic, 
greater part was consumed in frivolous expenses, games 
feasts, and shows; which cost immense sums, and were of nq 
manner of utility to the state. 

But the greatest glory of Athens, was its being the schoo- 
and abode of polite learning, arts, and sciences. The study of 
poetry, eloquence, philosophy, and mathematics, began there 
and brought these branches almost to their utmost perfection 
The young people were sent first to learn grammar, under 
masters, who taught them regularly, and upon the principles 
of their own language. 

Eloquence was studied with still greater attention t as, iij 
that popular government, it opened the way to the highest 
employments. To the study of rhetoric, was annexed that 
of philosophy, which comprised all the sciences ; and in these 
there were many masters, very conversant, but, as is common, 
their vanity was still greater than their pretensions. 

All the subordinate states of Greece, seemed to make 
Atbeps the object of their imitation ; and, though inferior to 
f.t upon the whole, yet- each produced great scholars, and re- 
markable warriors, in its turn. Sparta, alone, took example 
from no other state; but, still rigorously attached to the in- 
stitutions of its great lawgiver, Eycurgus, it disdained all the 
arts of peace, which, while they polished, served to enervate, 
the mind ; and, formed only for war, it looked forward to 
campaigns and battles, as scenes of rest and tranquillity. 

All the laws of Sparta, and all the institutions of Lycur 
gus, seemed to have no other object, than war; all other em 
ployments, arts, polite learning, sciences, trades, and even 
husbandry itself were prohibited amongst thep?^ 

The citizens of Laced^mon were of two sor^ts ; those who 
inhabited the city of Sparta, and, who, for thal reason, were 
called Spartans ; and those who inhabited the country depen- 
mnt thereon. In the times of Lyciirgus, the Spartans amount- 
ed to nine thousand men ; the countrymen to thirty thousand. 
This number was rather diminished than increased, in sue* 
ceeding times ; but it still composed a formidable body, that 
often gave laws to the rest of Greece. 

The Spartan soldiers, properly so called, were considered 
as the flower of the nation ; and we may judge of their esti* 
mation, by the anxiety the republic expressed, when three hun- 
dred of them were once taken prisoners by the Athenians. 

But, notwithstanding the great valour of the Spartan state, 
it was formed rather for a defensive, than an offensive war. 
It was always c ^eftil to spare own troops ; and, as it had 
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yhiy Hltle money, was not in a capacity to send its armies 
apon distant expeditions. 

The armies, both of Sparta and Athens, were composed of 
four sorts of troops ; citizens, allies, mercenaries, and slaves. 
The greater number of troops in the two republics, were 
composed of allies, who were paid by the cities that sent 
them. Those which received pay from their employers, were 
styled mercenaries. The number of slaves attending on eve- 
ry army was very great; and the Helotes in particular were 
employed as light infantry. 

The Greek infantry consisted of two kinds of soldiers ; the 
one heavy armed, and carrying great shields, spears, and scimi- 
tars ; the other light armed, carrying javelins, bows, and slings. 
These were commonly placed in the front of the battle, or upon 
the wings, to shoot their arrows, or fling their javelins and 
stones at the enemy, and then retire through the intervals be- 
hind the ranks, to dart out occasionally, upon the retiring 
enemy. 

The Athenians were almost strangers to cavalry; and the 
Lacedaemonians did not begin the use till after the war with 
Messena. They raised their horse principally in a small city, 
not far from Lacedaemon, called Sciros ; and they were al- 
ways placed on the extremity of the left wing; which post 
they claimed as their rightful station. 

But, to recompense this defect of cavalry, the Athenians, 
in naval affairs, had a great superiority over all tlie states of 
Greece. As they had an extensive sea coast, and, as the pro- 
fession of a merchant was held reputable among them, their 
navy increased ; and was at length sufficiently powerful, to 
intimidate the fleets of Persia. 

Such, wei^he two states, which, in some measure, engross- 
ed all the po^r of Greece to themselves; and, though seve- 
ral petty kingdoms still held their governments in indepen- 
dence, yet they owed their safety to the mutual jealousy of 
these powerful rivals ; and always found shelter from the one, 
against the oppressions of the other. Indeed, the dissimilari- 
ty of their habits, manners, and education, served as well to 
divide these two states, as their political ambition. 

The Lacedaemonians were severe, and seemed to have 
something almost brutal in their character. A government 
too rigid, and a life too laborious, rendered their tempers 
haughtily sullen and untractable. 

The Athenians were, naturally, obliging and agreeable, 
cheerful among each other, and humane to their inferiors s 
but they were restless, unequal, timorous friends, and capri- 
cious protectors. 
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Hence, neither republic could sufficiently win over th^ 
smaller states of Greece to their interests ; and, although theii 
ambition would not suffer the country to remain in repose, 
yet their obvious defects were always a bar to the spreading 
of their dominion. Thus, the mutual jealousy of these states 
kept them both in constant readiness for war, while theii 
common defects kept the lesser states independent. 

CHAPTER V. 

From the Eorpulsion of Hippias, to the Death of Darius. 

It was in this disposition of Athens and Sparta, and of the 
lesser states, their neighbours, that the Persian monarchy be- 
gan to interest itself in their disputes ; and made itself an um- 
pire in their contentions for liberty, only to seize upon the lib- 
erties of all. It has been already related, that Hippias being 
besieged in Athens, and his children being taken prisoners - 
in ordep tn pelensn them, he consented to abdicate the sov- 
ereign power, and to leave the dominion of Athens in Bvt 
days. Athens, however, in recovering its liberty, did not en- 
joy that tranquillity, which freedom is thought to bestow. « 

Two of the principal citizens, Calisthenes, a favourite oi 
the people, and Isagoras, who was supported by the rich, be- 
gan to contend for that power, which they had, but a litUt 
before, joined in depressing. The former, who Was become 
very popnlaP, made an alteration in the form of their estab 
lishment ; and, instead of four tribes, whereof they before con 
sisted, enlarged their number to ten. 

He also instituted the giving of votes by Ostracism, as it 
was called. The manner of performing this, yiKss for every 
citizen, not under sixty years old, to give in a »ame, written 
upon a tile, or oystershell, (whence the met|tod of voting 
had its name) and he upon whom the majority fell, was prt^ 
nounced banished for ten years. These laws, evidently cal- 
culated to increase the power of the people, were so displea- 
sing to Isagoras, that, rather than submit, he had recourse to 
Cleomenes king of Sparta, who undertook to espouse his 
quarrel. In fact, the Eacedaemonxans only wanted a favour- 
able pretext for lessening and destroying the power of Athens 
which, in consequence of the command of the oracle, they 
had so lately rescued front tyranny. 

Cleomenes, therefore, availing himself of the divided state 
of the city, entered Athens, and procured the banishment of 
Calisthenes, with seven hundred families more, who had sL 
d«d with him in the late coiqnaotions. Not content wHh thl ; 
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tie eiideaYoured to new model the state; but, being stronglj 
opposed by the senate, he seized upon the citadel; whence, 
however, in two days he was obliged to retire. Calisthenes. 
perceiving the enemy withdrawn, returned, with, his 
ers ; and, finding it vain to make any further attenip 
poT/er, restored the government, as settled by Solon. 

In the mean time, the Lacedemonians, repenting ser- 
vices they had rendered their rival state, and perceiving 
the imposture of the oracle, by which they were thus impel- 
led to act against their own interests, began to think of reinstat 
ing Hippias on the throne. But, previous to this attempt, 
they judged it prudent to consult the subordinate states of 
Greece, and to see what hopes they had of their concurrence 
and approbation. Nothing, however, could be more morti- 
fying than the universal detestation with which their propo- 
sal was received, by the deputies of the states of Greece. 

The deputy of Corinth expressed the utmost indignation 
at the design ; and seemed astonished, that the Spartans, who 
were the avowed enemy of tyrants, should thus espouse the 
interests of one noted for cruelty and usurpation. The rest 
of the states warmly seconded his sentiments, and the La- 
cedaemonians, covered with confusion and remorse abandon- 
ed Hippias and his cause for ever after. 

Hippias, being thus frustrated in his hopes of exciting the 
Greeks to second his pretensions, was resolved to have re- 
course to one who was considered as a much more powerful 
patron. Wherefore, taking his leave of the Spartans, he ap- 
plied himself to Artaphernes, governor of Sardis, for the king 
of Persia ; whom he endeavoured, by every art, to engage in a 
war against Athens. He represented to him the divided 
state of the ; he enlarged upon its riches, and the happi- 
ness of its situation fon trade: he added the ease with which 
it might be tal&n, and the glory that would attend success^ 
Influenced by these motives, the pride and the avarice of 
the Persian court were inflamed, and nothing was so ardently 
sought, as a pretext of a dispute with the Athenians. When, 
therefore, that city sent to the Persian court to vindicate 
their proceedings, alleging that Hippias deserved no counte- 
nance from so great a people ; the answer returned was, TM 
if tJm Mhermm would be safe^ they must admit for their 


Athens, having so lately thrown off the yoke, had too live- 
ly a sense of its past calamities, to accept safety, upon such 
base conditions : and resolved to sufter to the last extremity, 
rather than open its gates to a tyrant. When Artaphernes, 
therefore, demanded the restoration of Hippies, thfs Athenians 
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Aristagoras was, at that time, statesman's deputy at Mikr 
tus, and received the instructions of his master to stir up thf 
Ionian cities to revolt with the utmost alacrity. From a late 
failure of this general upon Naxos, his credit was ruined at the 
Persian court; and no alternative remained for him, but to coni-. 
ply with the advice of Histiaeus, in exciting a revolt ; and of 
trying to place himself at the head of a new confederacy. 

The first step Aristagoras took, to engage the affections of 
the lonians, was to throw up his power in Miletus, where he 
'was deputy, and to reinstate that little place in all its formei 
freedom. He then made a journey through all Ionia, 'ivhere, 
by his example, his credit, and perhaps his menaces, he in- 
duced every other governor to imitate his example. 

They all complied the more cheerfully, as the Persian 
power, since the check it had received in Scythia, was the 
*ess able to punish their revolt, o’* to protect them in their 
continued attachment. Having thus united all these little 
states by the consciousness of one common offence, he then 
threw off the mask, declaring himself at the head of the con- 
federacy, and bid defiance to the power of Persia. 

To enable himself to carry on the war with more vigour, 
ae went, in the beginning of the following year, to Lacedaimon, 
in order to engage that state in his interests ; and incite it to 
a war with a power, that seemed every day to threaten the 
general liberty of Greece. CJeomenes was at that time king 
of Sparta; and to him Aristagoras applied fpr assistance, in 
what he represented as the common cause. 

He represented to him, that the lonians and Lacedaemoni- 
ans were countrymen ; that it would be for the honour of Spar- 
ta to concur with him in the design he had formed for resto- 
ring the lonijns to their liberty ; that the Persians were ener- 
vated by luxuiw; that their riches would serve to reward the 
conquerors, wl|ile nothing was so easy as their overthrow 
Considering the present spirit of the lonians, it would not bf 
difficult, he said, for the victorious Spartans to carry theii 
arms even to the gates of Susa, the metropolis of the Persian 
empire ; and thus give laws to those who presumed to call 
themselves the sovereigns of the world. 

Cleomenes desired time to consider this proposal ; and be 
ing bred up in Spartan ignorance, demanded how far it wa# 
from the Ionian sea to Susa ? Aristagoras, without considering 
the tendency of the question, answered, that it might he 9 
journey of three months. Cleomenes made no answer, but, 
turning his back upop so great an adventurer, gave orders, 
that, before sunset, he should quit the city. Still, however, 
Aristagoras foliou^ed him to his house ; and, the in 
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effica^ of his elo^etice, tried what his offers of wealth could 

Mm to talents ; he then raised the 

sum to lifteen; and it is unknown what effect such a lame 

“P®” the Spartan, had not his daughter 
a child of nine years old, who was accidentally present at the 
preposa , cried out. Fly father, er tMa str<mger vil corruX 
Ihis advice, given m the moment of suspense, premiled- 
Ueomenes refiised his bribes ; and Aristagoras went to sut 

where eloquence was more honoured, anc 
wealth more alluring. luv 

where he expected a more favourable 
reception. Nothing could be more fortunate for his interests 

1”* arrival, at the very time they had received the pe; 
emptory message from the Persians, to admit their tyr^t 
r to tear the consequences of their disobedience. The Athe- 
mans were, all in an uproar; and the proposal of Aristagoras 
met with the most favourable reception. It was much easier 
to impose upon a multitude, than a single person ; the whole 
body of ciuzens engaged immediately to furnish twenty ships. 

km Eretrians and Euba! 

ans added five more. 

Aristagoras, thus supplied, resolved to act with vigour • and 

together, set sail for^ Ephesus! 
marrW he entered the Persian frontiers, and 

marched to Sardis, the capital city of Lydia. Artaphernes 
•who resided there as the Persian viceroy, finding the mt^n’ 
tenable, resolved to secure hitaself in the citadel, which he 
knew couU not easily be forced. As most of the houses of this 
onJ with reeds, and consequently very combustible 

one of the houses being set on fire by an loniL soldier the 
flames quickly spread to all the rest. Thus, the igshole tovim was 

numbersof the in^bitants slain. 
rniepV^f Persians were soon avenged for tps unnecessai-y 
^ ® themselves from their former 

pmc, or bemg remforced by the Lydians, they charged the 
]bnians in a body, and drove them back, with great slaughter 
1 he puremt was continued even as far as Ephesus ; where the 
vanquished and the victors arriving together, a great carnage 
ensued; and but a small part of the rented afJ^fesS 

chiti neighbouring 

Other defeats followed this , and the Athenians, intimidat 
® commencement of ill success, could not be per- 
suaded to continue the war. The Cyprikns were oblS 
once more to submit to the Persian yokl The lonians frst 
more of their towns, one after another; and Aristagoras 


Byrng ii'Ag rbraccj^ cm oif, by the inhabitants, with all 
his forces# . # 

In the mean time, Histiseus, who was the original cause of 
all these misfortunes, finding that he began to be suspected in 
Persia, left that court, under a pretence of going to qtiell tho^ 
troubles, which he had all along secretly fomented : but Ms- 
duplicity of conduct rendered him now suspicious to both 
parties. Artaphernes, the Persian viceroy, plainly accused 
him of treachery; while his own Milesians refused to admit 
him as their master. 

Thus wavering, uncertain, and not knowing where to turn, 
having picked up a few scattered remains of the routed ar- 
mies, he fell in with Harpagus, one of the Persian generals, 
who routed his forces, and made Histiseus himself a prison- 
er. Being sent to Artaphernes, that inhuman commander 
immediately caused him to be crucified ; and ordered his head 
to be sent to Darius, who received the present with that dis- 
gust which evinced his superior humanity. He w^pt over it, 
with a friendly sorrow ; and ordered that it should receive 
honourable interment. 

In the mean time, the affairs of the Ionian confederacy eve- 
ry day became more desperate. The Persian generals, ^ndr 
tng that Miletus was the city on which they chiefly depended, 
resolved to march thither, with all their forces; concluding, 
that having taken that city, all the rest would submit, of 
course. The lonians, having Intelligence of this design, de- 
termined, in a general assembly, to make no opposition by landj 
whei e the Persians were too powerful ; but to fortify Miletus, 
and exert all their efforts by sea, where they hoped for the 
advantage, from their superior skill in naval evolutions. 

They acco^ingly assembled a fleet of three hundred ships, 
at a little island over against Miletus ; and, on the superiority 
of this fleet, tSey placed their whole reliance. But the Per-* 
sian gold effected, what their arms were unable to compass.. 
Their emissaries having secretly debauched the greater part 
of the confederates, and engaged them to desert, when the 
two fleets came to engage, the ships of Samos, Lesbos, and 
several other places, sailed off, and returned to their o-wa 
country. Thus, the remaining part of the fleet, which did 
not amount to more than a hundred ships, was quickly over- 
powered, and almost totally destroyed. 

After this, the city of Miletus was besieged, and was easily 
taken. All the other cities, as well on the continent as 
among the islands, were forced to return to their duty. Those 
who continued obstinate, were treated with great severity. 
The handsomest of the young men were chosen to serve in 
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t!hft king’s palace, and the young women were all* sent Into 

Persia. . , . ‘ 

Tims, ended the revolt of the lonians, which continued six 
from its first breaking out, under Aristagoras; and 
thb was the third time the lonians were obliged to undergo 
the yoke of foreign dominion ; for they inherited a natural 
love of freedom, which all the Greeks were known to possess. 

The Persians, having thus subdued the greater part of 
Asia Minor, began to look towards Europe, as offering con- 
quests worthy their ambition. The assistance given the loni- 
ahs by the Athenian fleet, and the refusal of that state to 
admit Hippias as their king; the taking of Sardis, and the 
contempt they testified for the Persian power ; were all suffi- 
cient motives for exciting the resentment of that empire ; 
and for marking out all Greece for destruction. 

Darius, therefore, in the twenty-eighth year of his reign, 
having recalled all his other generals, sent Mardonius, the 
son of Gobrias, a young nobleman who had lately married 
one of the king’s daughters, to command in chief throughout 
all the maritime parts of Asia; and particularly to revenge 
the burning of Sardis. This was an offence which that mon- 
arch seenied particularly to resent ; and, from the time of 
that conflagration, he had given orders for one of his attend- 
ants^ every time he sat down to table, to cry out, Remember 
the Athenians^ 

Mardonius, willing to second his master’s animosity, quick* 
ly passed into Thrace, at the head of a large army, and so 
terrified the inhabitants of that country, that they yielded 
implicit obedience to his power. From thence, he set sail 
for Macedonia; but, his fleet attempting to double the cape 
of Mount Athos, in order to gain the coasts oMhat country, 
ifras attacked by so violent a tempest, that up;^ards of three 
hundred ships were sunk, and above twenty |thousand men 
perished in the sea. 

His land army, that took the longest way about, met, at 
the same time, with equal distresses : being encamped in a 
place of no security, the Thracians attacked them by night, 
^nd made a great slaughter. Mardonius himself was wound- 
ed, and, finding his army unable to maintain the field, return- 
ed to the Persian court, covered with grief and confusion ; 
having miscarried both by sea and land. 

But the ill success ‘of one or two campaigns, was not suf- 
ficient to abate \he resentment, or the ardour, of the king of 
Persia, Possessed, as he was, of resources almost inexhaus- 
tible, wealth without end, and armies that seemed to increase 
de^Fesit, he only grew more determined from every re- 
■ ■ , : 
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pulse* and doubled his preparations, in proportion to his ht* 
tner lailures. He now perceived, that the youth and itieas- 
perience of Mardonius were unequal to so great an qnder 
taking: he therefore displaced him, and appointed, in ni» 
stead, two generals, Batis, a Mede, and Artaphernes, the son 
of him who was late governor of Sardis, 

His thoughts were earnestly bent on attacking Greece, 
with all his forces: he wished to take a si^al revenge upon 
Athens, which he considered as the principal cause of the 
late revolt in Ionia: besides Hippias was still near him, to 
warm his ambition, and keep his resentment alive. Greece, 
he said, was now an object for such a conqueror ; the world 
had long beheld it with an eye of admiration ; and, if not soon 
humbled, it might in time supplant even Persia, in the horn* 
age of the world. 

.Thus^ excited, by every motive of ambition and revenge, 
Darius resolved to bend all his attention to a war with Greece, 
He had, in the beginning of his reign, sent spies, with one 
Democedes, a Greek physician, as their conductor, to bring 
aim information with respect to the strength and situation 
all the states of Greece. This secret deputation failed ; 
he was, therefore, willing once more to send them upder the 
character of heralds, to denounce his resentment j and, at 
the same time, to learn how {he different states of the coun- 
try stood affected towards 

The form used by the Persians, when they expected sub- 
mission fron\ lesser states, was to demand earth and water, 
in the monarch’s name ; and such as refused were to be con- 
sidered as opposers of the Persian po^ver. Gn the arrival^ 
therefore, of the heralds amongst the Greeks, many of the 
cities, dreading the Persian power, complied with their de- 
mands. The j^ginetsms, with some of the islands, also, yields 
*d a ready submission; and almost all, but Athens and Spar- 
m, were contented to exchange their liberties for safety. 

But tliese two noble republics bravely disdained to ac- 
knowledge the Persian power : they had felt the benefits of 
freedom ; and were resolved to maintain it to the last. In- 
neadjtherefore, of offering up earth and water, as was demand- 
ed, they threw the heralds, the one into a well, the other into 
a ditch; and, adding mockery to insult, desired them to 
take earth and water from thence This, they probably did^ 
to cut off all hopes of a reconciliaUon ; apd to leave no safe- 
ty, but in perseverence and despair. K 

Nor were the Athenians content with this outrage ; but 
resolved also to punish the -Eginetans, who, by a base sub- 
mission to the Persian power, had betrayed the ccwnmon 
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cause of Greece. They accordingly represented the affair t0 
the Spartans, with all its aggravating circumstances, and 
heighJtened with that eloquence for which they were famous' 
Before such judges, it was not likely that cowardice or timi* 
dity would find many defenders ; the Spartans immediately 
gave judgment against the people of iSgina, and sent Cleo- 
menes, one of their kings, to apprehend the authors of so 
base a concession. 

The people of jEgina, however, refused to deliver them,; 
under pretence that Cleomenes came without his colleague. 
This colleague was Demaratus, who had himself seci'etly fur- 
nished them with that excuse. As soon as Cleomenes had re- 
turned to Sparta, in order to be revenged on Demaratus, for 
thus counteracting the demands of his country, he endeavour- 
ed to get him deposed, as not being of the royal family. In 
fact, Demaratus was born only seven months after marriage^ 
and this was supposed, by many, to be a sufficient proof of 
his being illegitimate. 

This accusation, therefore, being revived, the Pythian ora- 
cle was appointed to determine the controvei“sy,.®||^& priest- 
ess being privately suborned by Cleomenes, an aSwer wa» 
given against his colleagues, just as he had dictated. Dema- 
ratus, being thus declared illegitimate, and unable to endpre 
so gross an injury, banished himself from his country, and 
retired to Darius 5 who received him with great friendship, 
and gave him a considerable settlement in Persia. 

He was succeeded on the throne by Leotychides ; who, con- 
curring with tlie views of Cleomenes, punished the JEgine- 
tans, by placing ten of the most guilty citizens in the hands of 
the Athenians : while Cleomenes, some time after, being de- 
tected of haying suborned the priestess, slew himself, in a fit 
of despair. " ^ 

On the other hand, the iEginetans complained of the se- 
verity of their treatment ; but, finding no likeliliood of redress, 
they resolved to obtain that justice by force, which was refused 
to their supplications. Accordingly, they intercepted an Athe- 
nian ship, which, in pursuance 6f an annual custom, ever since 
^Jhe times of Theseus, was going to Delos, to offer sacrifice 
Thi^lproduced a naval war between these two states; in which, 
after ^'variety of fortunes, the ^ginetans were worsted, and 
the Athenians gained the sovereignty of the seas. 

Thus, these civil discords, which seemed, at first, to favour 
the designs of the common enemy, turned out to the general 
advantage of Greece. The Athenians, acquiring great pow 
II at^sca, were put in a capacity of facing the Persian fieetssj 
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and of cutting off those supplies which were continually car-* 
rying to their armies on land. 

In the mean time^ the preparations, on both sides, for a 
general war, were carried on with the greatest animosity and 
despatch. Darius sent away his generals, Dads and Arta^ 
phernes, whom he had appointed in the room of Mardonius, 
to what he supposed a certain conquest. They were furnish- 
ed. with a fleet of six hundred ships, and an army of a hun- 
dred and twenty thousand men : their instructions were, to 
give up Athens and Eretria, a little city which had joined in 
the league against him, to be plundered ; to burn all the houses 
and temples of both, and to lead away all the inhabitants into 
slavei y. The country was to be laid desolate, and the army 
was provided with a sufficient . supply of chains and fetters, 
for binding the conquered nations. 

To oppose this formidable invasion, the Athenians had 
only their courage, their animosity^ their dread cf slavery, 
their discipline, and about ten thousand men. Their civil 
commotions with the other states of Greece, had given them 
a spirit of war and stratagem, while the genius of their citi- 
zens, continually excited and exercised, had arrived at its 
highest pitch, and fitted them for every danger. 

Athens had long been refining in all those arts,,, which 
qualify a state to extend, or to enjoy conquest. Every citizen 
was a statesman and a general, and every soldier considered 
himself as one of the bulwarks of his country. But, in this 
little state, from which first flowed all those improvements 
that have since adorned and civilized society, there were, at 
that time, three men who were considered as superior to all 
the rest ; all remarkable for their abilities in war, and their 
integrity in peace ; for those qualifications that can advance 
the glory of states, or procure the happiness of the individual. 

or these, IV'Jiltiades, as being the most experienced, was, 
at that time, the most known. He was the son of Cimoh, and 
nephew of Miltiades, an illustrious Athenian, who accepted 
the government of Doloncy, a people of the Thracian Cher 
sonesus. Old Miltiades dying without issue, he was succeed- 
ed in bis government by Stesagoras, his nephew ; and he al 
so dying, young Miltiades was chosen as his successor. 

He was* appointed to that government, the same year that 
Darius undertook his unsuccessful expedition against the Scy- 
thians. He. was obliged to attend that prince as far as the Isther, 
with what shipping he was able to supply ; but, ever eager to 
throw ofl[‘ the Persian yoke, it was he who advised the lonians 
to destroy the bridge, and leave the army of Darius to its fate. 

When the affairs of the continent began to decline, Mild. 
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ades, rather than live in dependence, resolved to return onc« 
more to Athens; and thither he returned with five ships, 
which were all that remained of his shattered fortune. 

At the same time, two other citizens, young^er than Milti 
ades, began to distinguish themselves at Athens, — Aristides 
and Themistocles. These were of very different dispositions 
but, from this difference, resulted the greatest advantage U 
their country. 

Themistocles was naturally inclined to a popular govern 
ment, and omitted nothing that could render him agreeable to 
the people, or gain him friends. His complaisance was bound 
less, and his desire to oblige sometimes outstepped the boundi 
of duty. His partiality was often conspicuous. Somebody talk 
ingwith him once on the subjject, told him he would make am 
excellent magistrate, if he had more impartiality : God forbid, 
repaid lie<f tluit / ahottld euer sit on a tribunal^ where my fn&ndi 
t^uld find no more favour^ than strangers. 

Aristides was as remarkable for his justice and integrity 
Being a favourer of aristocracy, in imitation of Lycipgus, he 
was rnendly, but never at the expense of justice. 
honours, he always declined the interest of his 
they should, in turn, demand his interest, when his duty was 
to be impartial. The love of the public good was the great 
spring of all his actions ; and, with that in view, no difficul- 
ties could daunt him, no success or elevation exalt. On all 
occasions, he preserved his usual calmness of temper, being 
persuadedAhat he was entirely his countryrS|^ and very little 
his 'own.' 'Vtie day, whm> an actor was re|®ltBg some lines 
from ^schylus, on the stage, coming to a passage which des- 
cribed a man as not desiring to appear honest, but to be so, 
the whole audience cast their eyes on Aristides, and applied 
the passage^ In the administration " of public offices, his 
whole aim was to perform his duty, without my thought of 
enriching himself. 

Such, were the characters of the illustrious Athenians that 
led ^the councils of the state, when Darius turned his arms 
against Greece. They inspired their fellow citizens with a 
noble confidence in the justice of their cause ; and made all 
the j>reparations against the coming invasion, that prudence 
and deliberate valour could suggest. 

In the mean time, Datis and Artaphemes led on their nu- 
merous forces towards Europe; and, after having made them- 
selves masters of the islands in the .Egean sea, without any on- 
l^^eir course towards Eretria, that city 
wMigh;:had farmerly assisted the lonians in their revolt. The 
j>ow driven to the last extremUy, saw no hope^'‘’<3i 
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meeting theif enemy in the field ; wherefore, they sent hack 
four thousand men, with which the Athenians had supplied 
them, and resolved patiently to stand a siege. For six days, 
the Persians attempted to storm the city, and were repulsed 
with loss ; but on the seventh, the city, by the treachery of 
some of the principal inhabitant% being betrayed into their 
hands, they entered, plundered, and; burned it. The inhabitants 
were put in chains, and sent, as the fruits of the war, to the 
Persian monarch; but he, contrary to their expectations, ti*eat- 
ed them with great lenity ; and gave them a village in the 
country of Cissa, for their residence ; where Apollonius Tya- 
naiiis found their descendants six hundred years after. 

After such splendid success at Eretria, nothing now remain- 
ed, but the apparently easy conquest of Greece. Hippias, the 
expelled tyrant of Athens, still accompanied the Persian ar- 
my ; and led them, by the safest marches, into the heart of 
the country ; at length, flushed with victory, and certain of 
success, he conducted them to the plains of Marathon, a fer- 
tile valley, but ten miles distant from Athens. From thence, 
they sent to summon the citizens, acquainting them with the 
fate of Eretria, and itiforming them that not a single inhabi- 
tant had escaped their vengeance. 

But the Athenians wein? not to be intimidated by any vicini- 
ty of danger. They had sent, indeed, to Sparta, to implore 
succour against the common enemy, which was granted with- 
out deliberation ; but the superstition of the times rendered 
their assistance ineffectual; for it was an established law 
among the Spartans, not to begin a march before the full moon. 

They applied also to other states ; but they were too much 
awed by the power of Persia, to move in their defence. An 
army of a hundred and twenty thousand men, exulting in the 
midst of their country, was too formidable, for a weak and 
jealous confederacy to oppose. The inhabitants of Platsea 
alone furnished them with a thousand soldiers ; and they;were 
left to find all other assistance in their courage and their 
despair. 

In this extremity, thjey were obliged to arm their slaves, for 
the safety of all ; and their forces, thus united, amounted to 
but ten thousand men. Hoping, therefore, to derive from their 
discipline what they wanted in power, they placed their whole 
army under the conduct of ten generals, of whom Miltl^es 
was chief; and of these, each was to have the 
the troops day about, in regular succession, 

An arrangement, in itself so unpromising, was still mbre. 
embarrassed, by the generals themselyes disputing whether 
l^ey shomW haaard a battle, or wait the approach of the enei^ 
"" E3 
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liiy within iheii walls, Tlie latter opinion seemed, for awhile, 
to prevail : it was urged, that it would be rashness itself to 
face so powerful and w^eil appointed an army, with a handful 
of men. It was alleged, that the soldiers .would gather cour 
age from their security behind the walls ; and that the forces 
of Sparta, without, might make a diversion, in case of a sal 
ly from within. Miltiades, however, declared for the contra 
ry opinion ; and showed, that the only means to exalt tht 
courage of their own troops, and to strike a terror into those 
of the enemy, was to advance boldly towards them, with an 
air of confidence and desperate intrepidity. 

Aristides, also, strenuously embraced this opinion, and 
exerted all his masculine eloquence to bring over the rest 
The question being- put, when the suffrages came to b( 
taken, the opinions' were equal on each side of the argument 
It now, therefore, remained for Callimachus, the polemarch 
who had a right of votiiig as well as the ten command* 
ers, to give his opinion, and decide tins import:|nt debate 
It was to him, Mikiadcs addressed himself, witk^l|^iu|inosl 
earnestness ; alleging, that the fate of his countr^^&^how 
in his power; that his single vole was to determiri#;feether 
his country should he enslaved, or free; that his fame might 
now, by a single word, he made equal to that of Harmodius 
ami Aristogiton, who wcu-e the authors of Athenian liberty 

Thus exhorted, Callimachus did not long debate, but gave 
his voice in favour of an open engagement ; and Miltiades, 

thus, seconded,; prepared to marshal up his little army for 

^ • 

' te'thf ^nwm tte -sb leaders, com 

manding in succe^ion, served only to perplex and counteract 
each other. Aristides perceived that the command, which 
etages every day, must be incapable .of projecting or exe 
cuting any uniform design: he therefore gave it as his opin* 
ion, that it was necessary to invest the whole -power in one 
single person ; and to induce his colleagues to conform, he 
himself set the first example of resignation. When the day 
came, on which k was hk turn to command, he resigned it 
to Miltiades, as the more able and experienced general; 
and the other commanders, warmed by so Onerous a pre» 
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adranUge. He therefore drew up his army at the foot of a 
mountain j so that the enemy could not surround him, or 
charge him in the rear. On the flanks, on each side, he caus- 
ed large trees to be thrown down, which were cut for the 
purpose; and these served to guard him from the Persian 
cavalry, which generally wheeled on the flanks, in the height 
of an engagement. 

Datis, on his side, was sensible of this advantageous dis- 
position; but, relying on his superiority of numbers, and un- 
willing to wait till the Spartan reinforcements should arrive, 
he determined to engage. 

Now, was to be fought, the first great battle in which the 
Greeks had ever engaged. It was not like any of their for- 
mer civil contests^ arising from jealousy^ and terminating in 
an easy accommodation : it was a battle that was to be decid- 
ed with the greatest monarch of the earth, with the most 
numerous army that had been hitherto seen in Europe. This 
was an engagement that was to decide the liberty of Greece; 
and, what was infinitely of greater moment, the future pro- 
gress of refinement among mankind. Upon the event of 
this battle, depended the complexion which the manners of 
the west were hereafter to assume; whether it was to 
adopt Asiatic customs with its conquerors, or to ^ on 
modalllng itself upon Grecian refinements, as was after- 
wards the case. This, therefore, may be considered as one 
of the most important battles that ever were fought; and 
the event was as little to be expected, as the success was 
glorious. 

The signal was no sooner given, than the Athenians, with- 
out waiting the Persian onset, rushed in upon their ranks, 
with desperate rapidity, as if wholly regardless of safety. 
The Persians regarded this first step of the Athenians as the 
result of madness, and were more inplined to despise them as 
maniacs', than Oppose them as soldiers — However, they were 
quickly undeceived. It had never before been the custom of 
the Greeks to run on with this headlong valour ; but, compar- 
ing the number of their own forces, with that of the enemy, 
and expecting safety only from rashness, they determined to 
break through the enemy's ranks, or fall in the attempt. The 
greatness of their danger added to their courage, and despair 
did the rest 

The Fersians, however, stood their ground, with great 
trepHky, and the battle was long, fierce, and obstinate. Mil- 
titles had made the wings of his army exceedingly strong, 
but had 'left the main body more weak, and not so deep. 
Having but ten thousand men to oppose to such a numerous 
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army, ll^e supposed the victory could be obtained by no other 
means than strengthening his flanks ; not doubting, that when 
his wings were once victorious, they would be able to wheel 
■upon the enemy’s main body, on either side, and thus put 
them easily to rout. 

The Persians, therefore, finding the main body weakest, 
attacked it with their utmost vigour. It was in vain, that 
Aristides and Themi stocks, who were stationed in this post 
of danger, endeavoured to keep their troops to the charge. 
Courage and intrepidity were unable to resist the torrent of 
increasing numbers ; so that they were at last obliged to give 
ground. But, in tlie mean time, the wings were victorious : 
and now, just as the main body were fainting under the une- 
qual encounter, these came up, and gave them time to recover 
their strength and order. 

Thus, the scale of victory quickly began to turn iii their 
favour; and the Persians, from being the aggressors, now be- 
gan to give ground in turn, and, being unsupported by fresh 
forces, they fled to their ships, with the utmost precipitation. 
The confusion and disorder was now universal ; the Athenians 
followed them to the beach, and set many of their ships on fire. 

On this occasion, it was, that Cyn^gyrus, the brother of 
the poet jEschylus, seized; with his hand, one of the ships that 
the enemy^ was pushing off from the shore. The Persians 
within, seeing themselves thus arrested, cut off his rightjiand 
that held the prow : he then laid hold of it with hi§ left, 
whiph they also cut off; at last, he seized it with his teeth 
and in that manner expired. 

Seven of the enemy’s ships were taken,, above, sk thousand 
Persians were slain, without reckoning those who were 
drowned in the sea, as they endeavoured to escape, or those 
who were consumed when the ships were set on fire. 

Of the Greeks, iiot above two hundred men were killed ; 
among whom, was Callimachus, who gave his vote for bring- 
ing on the engagement. Hippias, who was the chief incen- 
dwy of the war^ts also thought to have fallen in this battle ; 
though some say he escaped, and died miserably at Lemnos, 

Such, was the famous battle of Marathon, which the Per- 
sians were so sure of gaining, that they had brought marble 
into the field, to erect a, trophy. 

Just after the battle, an Athenian soldier, whose name wa$ 
Fucles, stilj covered with blood and wounds, quitted the army 
and ran to Athens, to carry his fellow-citizens the news of^the 
victory.. His strength iust sufficed to rear.h thf- 
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While a part of the army marched forward to Athens, to 
protect it from the attempts of the enemy, Aristides remained 
on the held of battle, to guard the spoil and the prisoners 5 
and, although gold and silver were scattered about the enemy's 
deserted camp, in abundance, though their tents and galleys 
were full of rich furniture and sumptuous apparel, he would 
not permit any of it to be embezzled, but reserved it, as a com- 
mon reward, for all who had any share in obtaining the victory. 

Two thousand Spartans, also, whose laws would not permit 
them to march until the full of the moon, now canne into the 
field ; but the action being over the day before, they had an 
opportunity only of paying due honours to those who gained 
so glorious a victory, and to bring back the news to Sparta. 
Of the marble the Persians had brought with them, the Athe- 
nians made a trophy ; being carved by Phidias into a statue^ 
in honour of the goddess Nemesis, who had a temple ^ear 
the field of battle. „ , 

In the mean time, the Persian fleet, instead of sailing di- 
rectly back to Asia, made an attempt to surprise Athens, be- 
fore the Greek forces could arrive from Marathon. But die 
latter had the precaution to move directly thither ; and per- 
formed their march with so much expedition, that, though 
it was forty miles from Marathon, they arrived there m one 
day. In this manner, the Greeks not only expelled theii ene- 
mies, but confirmed their security. 

By this victory, the Grecians were taught to know their 
own strength, and not to tremble before an enemy, terrible 
only in name. This taught them, through the whole of suc- 
ceeding ages, to imitate their ancestors with an ardent emu- 
lation, and inspired them with a wish not to degenerate from 
“^le Grecian glory. 

Those Atlieaians tifat were slain in battle, had all the hon 
our immediately paid them, that was due to their merit. Il- 
lustrious monuments were erected to them, in the very place 
where the battle was fought ; upon which, their names, and 
the tribe to which they belonged, were inscribed. There were 
set up three distinct sets of monuments; one for the Atheni 
ans, one for the Plataeans, and a third for the slaves who had 
been enrolled into their troops upon that urgent occasion. 

But their gratitude to Miltiades, spoke a nobleness of mind, 
that far surpassed expensive triumphs, or base adulation. 3isn-" 
sible that his merits were too great for money to repay, they 
caused a picture to be painted, by Polygnotus, one of the most 
celebrated artists; where Miltiades was represented, at the 
head of the ten commanders, exhorting the soldiers, and set- 
ting them an example of their duty. This picture was pre 
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served for many ages, with other paintings of the best mas- 
ters, in the portico, where Zeno afterwards instituted his 
school of philosophy. 

An emulation seemed to take place in every rank of life 
Polygnotus valued himself so much upon the honour of being 

M. paint this picture, that he gave his labour 

3514.- return for such generosity, the Am 

phictyons assigned him a public lodging in the city 
where he might reside during pleasure. 

But, though the gratitude of the Athenians to Miltiades 
was very sincere, yet it was of no long continuance. This 
fickle and jealous people, naturally capricious, and now, more 
than ever, careful of preserving their freedom, wei*e willing 
to take every opportunity of mortifying a general, from whose 
merit they had much to fear. 

Being appointed^ with seventy ships, to punish those isl- 
ands that had favoured the Persian invasion ; and having rais- 
ed the siege of Paros, upon a false report of the arrival of the 
enemy- s Beet ; he returned, unsuccessfully to Athens, where he 
was accused, by one Xantippus, of having taken a bribe from 
'Persia. As he was not in a condition to answer this chargCj 
being confined to his bed by a falf he received at Paros, the 
accusation prevailed against him, and he was condemned la 
lose his life. 

The manner of executing criminals found guilty of great 
offences, was by throwing them into the Barathrum, a deep 
pit; froni which, none were ever seen to return. This sen- 
tence was pronounced against him; but his formdr services 
were such as to have this punishment commuted into a penal- 
ty of fifty talents, the sum which it had cost the state in fit- 
ting out the late unsuccessful expedition. 

Not being rich enough to pay this sum, he was thrown intc 
prison ; where, the bruise on his thigh growiug worse, from 
bad air and confinement, it turned at last to a gangrene, and 
put an end to his life and misfortunes, 

who was at that time very young, signali- 
sed his piety, on this occasion. As this ungrateful city wouhl 
not permit the body of Miltiades to be buried, until all his 
debts were paid, this young man employed all las interest 
among his friends, and strained his utmost credit to pay the 
fine, and procure his father’s body an honourable intermenl 
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CHAPTER VL 

Pr0m tM Death of Miltiades^ to the Retreat of Xerxes out of €freece* 

The misfortunes of Darius served only to increase his re- 
sentment, and give spirit to his perseverance. Finding the ill 
success of his generals, he resolved to try the war in person : 
and despatched orders, throughout his whole dominions, for 
fresh preparations. However, a revolt in Egypt for a while 
averted his resentment ; a contest among his sons, about nomi- 
nating his successor, still farther retarded his designs ; and, 
at last, when he had surmounted every obstacle, and was just 
preparing to take a signal vengeance, his death put an end to 
ail his projects, and gave Greece a longer time for preparation. 

Xerxes, his son, succeeded ; who, with the empire, inherit^ 
«*d also his father's animosity against Greece, Having carried 
on a successful expedition against Egypt, he expected the same 
good fortun^dn Europe. Confident of victory, he did not 
choose, he ^id, for the future to buy the figs of Attica; he 
would take possession of the country, and thus have figs of 
his own. . 

But, before he engaged in an enterprise of that importance 
he thought proper to assemble his council, and collect the 
opinions of the principal officers of his court. In his speehh, 
at opening the council, he evidently showed his desire of re- 
venge, and his passion for military glory. The best way, 
therefore, 'to pay court to this young monarch, was by flatter- 
ing him in 'his favourite pursuits, and giving his impetuous 
aims the air of studied designs. Mardonius, grown neither 
wiser nor less ambitious by his own bad success, began by ex- 
tolling Xerxes, above all other kings that had gone before 
him: he urged the indispensible necessity of avenging the 
dishonour done to the Persian name; he represented the 
Greeks as cowards, that were accidentally successful; and 
was firmly of opinion, that they would never more stand even 
the hazard of a battle. 

A discourse which so nearly coincided with his own senti- 
ments, was very pleasing to the young monarch ; and the rest 
of the company, by their looks and their silence, seemed to 
applaud his impetuosity. But Artabanus, the king's uncle, 
who had long learned to reverence courage, even in Mi mOr 
my, and presuming upon his age and experience to speak his 
real^ sentiments, rose, with an honest freedom, to represent 
the intended expedition in its true light. 

Permit me, Sir," said he, ^ to deliver my sentiments, on 
this occasion, with a liberty suitable to my age, and your in 
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terest. When Darius, your father and my brother, nrst 
thought of making war against the Scythians, I used all my 
endeavours to divert him from it. The people you are going 
to attack, are infinitely more formidable than they. If the 
Athenians, alone, could defeat the numerous army command* 
ed by Darius and Artaphernes, what ought we to expect from 
an opposition of all the states of Greece united ? 

** You design to pass from Asia into Europe, by laying a 
bridge over the sea. But, what if the Athenians should ad- 
vance, and destroy this bridge, and so prevent our return ?- 
Let us not expose ourselves to such dangers^ as we have no' 
sufficient motives to compel us to face them ; at least, let us 
take time to refiect upon it. When we have maturely de- 
liberated upon this affair, whatever happens to be the success', - 
we have nothing to regret. Precipitation is imprudent, and 
is usually unsuccessful. Above all, do not suffer yourself,* 
great prince, to be dazzled with the splendour of imaginary 
glory. The highest and the most lofty trees, l^ve the mosV 
reason to dread the thunder. God loves to hum^ble the osten- 
tatious, and reserves to himself alone the pride of importance 
As for you, Mardonius, who so eaniestly urge this expedi 
tion, if it must be so, lead it forward. But let ithe king* 
whose life is dear to us all, return back to Persia.* 

In the mean time, let your children and mine be given up, 
as a pledge, to answer for the success of the war. If the is^^ 
sue be favourable, I consent that mine be put to death ; but 
if It prove otherwise, as i well foresee, then I desire that you 
aild'ywr cMldreit therc-wsird ra^feness/* 

’ This advice, which was rather 'Sliicere tte^,palatabfe, was 
.received, by Xerxes, with a degree of rage and resentment.. 
^ -.Thank the gods,” cried he, « that thou art my father’s bro- 
ther : were it not for that, thou shouldst this moment meet 
the just reward of thy audacious behaviour. But you shali 
have your punishment; remain here behind, among the wo 
men: these, you but too much resemble, in your cowardice and 
fear. Stay here, while I march at the head of my ti-oops, when 
my duty and glory call me.” ^ 

Upon cooler thoughts, however, Xerxes seemed better re 
concded to hts uncle’s opinion. When the first emotions of 
his anger were over, and he had time to reflect, on his nillow 
upon the different counsels that were given him, he cbnfes- 
sed the rashness of his former rebuke; and ingeniously as 
opbed It to the heat of youth, and the ardour of passion Ut 
^ered to come over to his opinion; at the same time kssur 
council, that, from his dreams, he had every encour 
to. proceed with this expedition. ^ 
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So much condescension, on the one hand, and such favour- 
able omens on the other, determined the whole council to 
second his inclinations. They fell prostrate before him, 
eager to show their submission and their joy. A monarch 
thus surrounded by flatterers, all striving which should most 
gratify his pride and passions, could not long continue good, 
though naturally inclined to virtue. 

Xerxes, therefore, seems a character thus ruined by power, 
exerting his natural justice and wisdom, at short intervals ; 
but then giving way to the most culpable and extravagant 
excesses. Thus, the council of Artabanus being rejected, 
and that of Mardonius favourably received, the most exten 
sive preparations were made for carrying on the war. 

The greatness of these preparations seemed to show the 
high sense which the Persians had of their enemy. Xerxes, 
that he might omit nothing conducive to success, entered 
into an alliance with the Carthaginians, who were, at that 
time the most potent people of the West ; with whom, it 
was stipulated, that, while the Persian forces should attack 
Greece, the Carthaginians should awe the Greek colonies, 
dispersed over the Mediterranean, from coming to their as 
«.i stance. 

Thus, having drained all the East to compose his own ar- 
my, and the West to supply that of the C|^thaginians ^ 
tinder Amilcar, he set out from Susa, in order to enter 352*3* 
upon this war, ten years after the battle of Marathon. 

Sardis was the place where the various nations that were 
compelled to his banner, were to assemble. His fleet was 
to advance, along the coasts of Asia Minor, towards the 
Hellespont. 

As this monarch passed on, in his march to the place of 
^neral destination, he went through Cappadocia, crossed the 
river Halys, and came to Calene, a city of Phrygia, near the 
source of the rkrer Meander, He was there met by Pythias, 
a Lydian prince, who, by the most extreme parsimony and 
oppression, liadi become, next to Xerxes, the most opulent 
man in ail the Persian empire. His treasures, however, were 
not sufficient to buy off the attendance of his eldest son, whom 
he requested might be permitted to remain with him, as he 
was old and helpless. He had before offered his money, which 
amounted to about four millions sterling, for the monarch** 
use; hut this, Xerxes had refused; and now, finding the 
young prince willing to remain with his father, he was so 
enraged, that he commanded him to be put to death, before 
his fkther*s eyes. Then, causing the dead body to be cut m 
two, and one part it to be placed on the r^htj and the other 
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on the left, he made the whole army pass between them, to 
terrify them fi'om a reluctance to engage, by his example. 

From Phrygia, Xerxes marched to Sardis, and, in the 
opening of spring, directed his march down tolivards the 
Hellespont, where his fleet lay in all its pomp, expecting his 
arrival. Here, he was desirous of taking a survey of all his 
fox ces, which composed an army never equalled, either before 
or since. It was composed, of the most powerful nations of 
the East, and of people scarcely known to posterity, except 
byname. 

The remotest India contributed its supplies, while the 
coldest tracp of Scythia sent their assistance; Medes, Per 
sians, Bactrians, Lydians, Assyrians, Hyrcanians, and a hun* 
dred other countries, of various forms, complexions, languages, 
dresses, and armies. The land army, which he brought out 
of Asia, consisted of seventeen hundred thousand foot, and 
eighty thousand horse. Three hundred thousand more that 
were added, upon crossing the Hellespont, made all his land 
forces together amount to above two millions of men. 

His fleet, when it set out from Asia, consisted of twelve 
hundred and seven vessels, each carrying two hundred men. 
The Europeans augmented his fleet with a hundred and twen- 
ty vessels, each of which carried two hundred men. Besides 
these, there were two thousand smaller vessels, fitted for car* 
rying provisions and stores : the men contained in these, with 
the former, amounted to six hundred thousand ; so that the 
whole army inight be said to amount to two millions and a 
half,. which, with the women, slaves, and suttlers, always ac^ 
companying a Persian army, might make the whole above 
five millions of souls ; a number, if rightly conducted, capa- 
ble of overturning the greatest monarchy, but being command- 
ed by presumption and ignorance, they only served to obstruct 
and embarrass each other. 

i^ord of so many and such various subjects, Xerxes foun^ 
a pleasure in reviewing his forces, and was desirous of be- 
holding a naval engagement; of which, he had not hitherto 
^en a spectator. To this end, a throne was erected for 
him upon an eminence ; and, in that situation, beholding all 
the earth covered with his troops, and all the sea crowded 
With his vessels, he felt a secret joy diffuse itself through his 
frame, from the consciousness of his own superior power. 

But all the workings of this monarch’s mind were in the 
extreme: a sudden sadness took place of his pleasure ; and 
dissolving in a shower of tears, he gave himself up to a re- 
flection that not one of so many thousand would be alive a 
•^'»dred years after 
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Artabanus, who neglected no opportunity of moralising 
upon every occurrence, took this occasion to discourse with 
him upon the shortness and miseries of }>u,inan life. Find- 
ing this more distant subject attended to, he spoke more 
closely to the present occasion, insinuated* his doubts of the 
success of the expedition ; urged the many inconveniences 
the army had to suffer, if not from the enemy, at least from 
their own numbers. He alleged, that plagues, famine, and 
confusion, w^ere the necessary attendants of such ungoverna- 
ble multitudes by land, and that empty fame was the only 
reward of success. 

But it was now too late, to turn this ,yaung monarch from 
his purpose. Xerxes informed this monitor, that great ac- 
tioiis were always attended with proportionate danger; and, 
that if his predecessors had observed such scrupulous and 
timorous rules of conduct, the Persian empire would never 
have attained to its present height of glory, 

Xerxes, in the mean time, had given orders for building 
a bridge of boats across the Hellespont, for the ti*ansporting 
his army into Europe. This narrow strait, which now goes 
oy the name of the Dardanelles, is nearly an English mile 
jffver. But, soon after the completion of this work, a violent 
storm arising, the whole was broken and destroyed, and the 
labour was to be undertaken anew. 

The fury of Xerxes, upon this disappointment, was attend 
ed with equal extravagance and cruelty. His vengeance knew 
no bounds ; the workmen who had undertaken the task, had 
their heads struck off, by his order ; and, that the sea itself, 
also, might know its duty, he ordered it to be lashed, as a 
delinquent, and a pair of fetters to be thrown into it, to curb 
Its future irregularities. 

Thus, having given vent to his absurd resentment, two 
bridges were ordered to be built, in the place of the former; 
one for the. army to pass over, and the other for the baggage 
and beasts of burthen. The workmen, now warned by the 
fate of their predecessors, gave their labours greater stabili- 
ty : they placed three hundred and sixty vessels across the 
strait, some of them having three banks of oars, and others 
fifty oars a-piece. They then cast anchors into the water, 
on both sides, in order to fix these vessels against the violence 
of the winds and the Current, They then drove large piles 
Into the earth, with huge rings fastened to them, to which 
were tied six vast cables, which went over each of the two 
oridges. Over all these, they laid trunks of trees, cut pur- 
posely for that use ; and fiat boats again over them, fastened 
and joined together, so as to serve fora floor or solid bottom. 
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Wfiten the wholfe work was thus completed, a day was ap- 
pointed for their passing over; and, as soon as the first rays 
of the sun began to appear, sweet odours of all kinds were 
abundantly scattered over the new work, and the way was 
strewed with myrt,!e. 

At the same time, Xerxes poured out libations into the 
sea, and turning his face towards the east, worshipped that 
bright luminary, which is the god of the Persians. Then, 
throwing the vessel, which had held his libation, into the sea, 
together with a golden cup and Persian scimitar, he weni 
forward, and gave orders for the army to follow. 

This immense train were no less than seven days and seven 
nights passing over, while those who were appointed ta 
conduct the march, quickened the troops, by lashing them 
along; for the soldiers of the East, at that time, and to this 
very day, are treated like slaves. 

This immense army having landed in Europe, and being 
joined by the several nations that acknowledged the Persian 
p^.wer, Xerxes. prep^d for marching directly forward into 
Greece. Besides the generals of every nation, who each 
commanded the troops of their respective countries, the land 
^'my was commanded by six Persian genei'als, to whom all 
the rest were subordinate. These were, Mardonius, Tirinta- 
techmus, Smerdonius, Massistus, Gergis, and Megabyjma 
T^n thousand Persians, who were called the Immortal 
were commanded by Hydarnes, while the cavalry 
Eeet; b^d own respective commanders. 

Be^des those who were attached to Xerxes., from princi* 
pie, there were some Greek princes, who, either from mo- 
tives of interest or fear, followed him in this expedition 
Among these, were, Artemisia, queen of Hallicarnassus, who 
after the death of her husband, governed the kingdom for her 
son. She had brought, indeed, but a trifling succour of five 
ships, but she made ample amends by her superior prudence, 
courage, and conduct. 

Of this number, also, was Demaratus, the exiled king of 
Sparta, who, resenting the indignity put upon him by his sub- 
ejects, took refuge in the Persian court, an indignant spectator 
of its luxuries and slavish submission. Being one day asked 
by Xerxes, if he thought the Grecians would dare to wait 
his approach, or would venture an engagement with armies 
that drank up whole rivers in their march. "Alas! great 
prince, cried Demaratus, " Greece, from the beginning ol 
time, has been trained up and accustomed to poverty ; but 
the defects of that are amply reconipensed by virtue, whicl 
^i^qm cultivates, and the laws support in vigour. As fo 
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the Lacedaemonians, as they have been bred up in fVeedoni, 
they can never submit to be slaves. 

Though all the rest of the Greeks should forsake them, 
though they should he reduced to a band of a thousand men, 
yet still they would face every danger, to preserve what they 
hold dearer than life. They have laws which they obey, with 
more implicit reverence than you are obeyed by your subjects. 
By these laws, they are forbidden to fly in battle, and they 
have only the alternative to conquer or to die.*^ 

Xerxes was not offended with the liberty of Demaratus ; 
but, smiling at Ms blunt sincerity, ordered his army to march 
forward, while he directed his fleet to follow him along the 
coast, and to regulate its course by Ms motions. But, ir 
doubling the cape of Mount Athos, many shipwrecks were 
sustained ; he was resolved to cut a passage through that 
neck of land which joined the mountain to the continent, and 
thus give his shipping a shorter and safer passage. 

This canal was a mile and a half long, and hollowed out 
from a high mountain ; it required immense labour to per- 
form so great a work, but his numbers and his ambition were 
sufficient to surmount all difficulties. 

To urge on the undertaking the faster, he treated his la- 
bourers with the greatest severity, while, with ail the osten- 
tation of an eastern jprince, he g|Lve his commands to the 
mountain to sink before hlm^-^/^, thou proud CLspirh^ 
mountain^ that Uftest up thy head unto the heavens^ he not so auda^ 
dous as to put ^stacks in my way. If tlwu givest them that op- 
position^ I will cut thee level to the plaiuy and throw thee headlong 
into the sea. 

In this manner, he pursued his course without any inter- 
ruption, every nation near which he approached, sending him 
Ml the marks of homagfc and subjection. Wherever he came, 
he found provisions and refreshments prepared before hand, 
pursuant to thd orders he had given. Every city he arrived 
at, exhausted itself in giving him the most magnificent re- 
ception. 

The vast expense of these feasts gave a poor Thracian an 
opportunity of remarking, that it was a peculiar favour of 
the gods, that Xerxes could eat but one meal a day. Thus, 
did he continue his march through Thrace, Macedonia, and 
Thessaly, every ktiee bending before him, till he came to the 
straits of Thermopylae, where he first found an army pre- 
pared to dispute Ms passage. 

This army W'^s a body of Greeks, led m by Leonidas, king 
of Sparta, who had been sent thither to oppose him. As soon 
>Us it, was known, in Greece, that Xer;?:es pi'eparing to in- 
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vade that country, and that an army of millions were coming 
on, with determined resolution, to ruin it, every state seemep 
differently affected, in proportion to its strength, its courage, 
or its situation. 

The Sicilians refused their aid, being kept m awe by Amil- 
car, the Carthaginian. The Corcyreans pretended they were 
wind-bound, and would not let their ships stir from the har- 
bour. The Cretons, having consulted the Delphic oracle, 
iibso lately determined to remain inactive. The i hessalians 
and Macedonians, from their situation, were obliged to sub- 
mit to the conqueror ; so that no states were found bold enough 
to face this formidable army, but Athens and Eacedaemoh, 
These states had received* intelligence of the Persian de- 
signs, from Demaratus, long before they had been put into 
execution. They had also sent spiej* to Sardis, in order to 
have a more exact information of th-.- number and quality of 
the enemy's forces. The spies, indeed, were ^ seized, bip 
Xerxes ordered them to be conducted through his army, and 
to give an exact account of what they had seen, at their return 
They had sent deputies to all the neighbouring states, U 
awaken their ardour; to appi^sc them of their i^^er, anc 
to urge the necessity of fighting for their Safety 

But all their remonstrances were vain ; fear, assuming tlu 
name of prudence, offered frivolous excuses, or terms which 
were inadmissible. Relying, therefore, on their own strength, 
those generous states resolved to’ face the danger, with joint 
forces, and conquer or fall in the cause of freedom. Having 
summoned a general council at the isthnius, they there solemn- 
ly resolved to wave all private quarrels or pretensions, and 
join against the common danger. 

One cannot, without astonishment reflect on the intrepidity 
of the Greeks, who determined to face the innumerable army 
of Xerxes, with such disproportioned forces.. AH their forces 
joined together, amounted only to eleven themsand two hun 
,dred men. But they were all soldiers, bred amidst fatigue 
and danger, all determined, to a man, either to conquer or die. 

Their first care, however, was tp appoint a general. It was 
then, that the most able and experienced captains, terrified at 
the danger, had taken the resolution of not presenting them- 
selves as candidates, flpicydes, indeed, a man of ignorance, 
avarice, and presumption, was ready to lead them on ; but, 
under his guidance, nothing could be hoped for except con 
fusion and disappointment. In this pressing juncture, there 
fore, Themistodes, conscious of his own capacity, and warm- 
,ed with the love of glory, which was great in proportion to 
4^S?ev, resolved to use every art to get himself appointed to 
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the command. For this purpose, he used all his interest, and 
even distributed bribes, to remove his competitor ; and, hav- 
ing gratified the avarice of Epycides, which was his ruling 
passion, he soon found himself appointed to the command, 
which was the darling object of his ambition. 

But, in this pressing exigence, it was incumbent on the 
Athenians to avail themselves of every person that might be 
serviceable, however subject he might be to their resentment. 
There were many useful citizens, whom they had, on some 
factious discontents, sent into banishment, and these they now 
repentiugly wished to restore. 

Among this number, was Aristides, that brave and j ust man, 
who had, at the battle of Marajhon, and upon other occasions, 
.;een instrumental in .gaining their victories, and who had, 
*-pon all occasions, improved them, by the disinterestedness 
and integrity of his example. This magistrate, having had 
many contests with Themistocles, who was his rival in powei 
and fame, and always wished to supplant him, was at length 
condemned to go into banishment, by the power of the pre 
vailing faction. 

it was on that occasion, that a peasant, who could not write, 
and did not know Aristides personally, applied to himself, 
and desired him to write the name of Aristides, upon the shell, 
jy which .his vote was given agaii^|t him. Has he done you 
any wrong,” said Aristides, that you are for condemning him, 
in this manner « No,” replied the peasant, Imt J hate ta 
hear Mm praised for his justiceJ* Aristides, without saying a 
word more, calmly took the shell, wrote down his own name 
upon it, and contentedly retired into banishment. 

But the present distresses of his country, were now an ob 
ject that strongly solicited his return. Even Themistocles^ 
his rival, was so far from remembering his old resentments, 
that he now ardently desired the assistance of his counsel ; 
and gave up a^I his private resentments for the good of jtbe 
state. ^ The hatred of these great men, had nothing in it of 
that bitter and implacable spirit, which prevailed among the 
Romans, in the latter times of the republic ; or perhaps their 
thoughts were then occupied only by the desperate situation 
of their country. 

But the preparations by land alone, were not sujfificient to 
repel the growing danger. If the Greeks had trusted to 
Itod armies, without further succour, they must have 
undone. Themistocles, who saw that the victory of Mara- 
thon must be followed by many more, before safety could be 
ascertained, had prudently caused a hundred galleys to bebuil4 
turned all bis thoughts to give Athena a superiority at sea. 
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The oracle had declared, some time before, that A then* 
should defend herself only by wooden walls ; and he took the 
advantage of that ambiguity, to persuade his countrymen, 
that, by such wallsj was meant only her shipping. He had 
the address to procure some money, annually coming in from 
sih’cr mines, which the Athenians had in their district, to the 
purposes of equipping and manning this fleet ; and now, upon 
the approach of Xerxes, the confederates found themselves 
at the head of a very powerful squadron, of two hundred and 
eighty sail; the command of which was conferred upon 
Eurybiades, a Lacedaemonian. 

All measures being taken, that this brave confederacy could 
devise, it next remained to settle in what place they should 
first meet the Persians in the field, in order to dispute their 
entrance into Gi'eece. The people of Thessaly represented, 
ith.at^ as they were most exposed, and first liable to be attack- 
ed by the enemy, it was but reasonable that their security 
should be the first object of attention. The Greeks, willing 
to protect all who would declare in their quarrel, in pursu- 
ance of this request, resolved to send their chief force to 
guard the passage which separates Macedonia from Thessa- 
ly, near the river Peneus. But Alexander, the son of Amyn- 
tas, representing that post as untenable, they were obliged to 
change their measures ; and at last resolved to send a bo4y 
of men to guard the pass at Thermopylae, where a 
capable of acting against numbers. 

Thermopyl;se was a narrow pass, of twenty-five feet broad, 
between Thessaly and Phoels, defended by the remains of a 
wall, with gates to it, formerly built by the Phocians, to se- 
cure them against the incursions of their neighbouring enemy. 
From these gates, and some hot baths^ which were at the en** 
trance Intg phe pass, the strait had its name. This was cho- 
sen, as well for the narrowness of the way, as for its vicinity 
to the sea, from which the land forces could occasionally re- 
ceive ^sistance from the fleet. 

Tbe comT^tiand of this important pass, was given to Leonid 
das, one of the kings of Sparta, who led thither a body of 
six thousand mep. Of these, three hundred were Spartans » 
the rest, consisting of Boeotians, Corinthians, Phocians, and 
Arcadians ; all such as in the present exigency were prepared 
mr |;he field, and were not afiraid pf the numbers of the enemy. 
Each pf these had particular commanders of their own but 
Leonidas had tile conduct of the whole. 

But though the determined resolution of these troops was 
incapable of being shaken, little was expected from the na- 
of their destination. They were all along taught to |ooh 
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tiljoii themselves as a forlorn hope, placed there only to 
?,heck the progress of the enemy, and give them a foretaste 
of the desperate valour of Greece ; nor were even oracles 
wanting, to check their ardour. It had been declared, that, 
to procure the safety of Greece, it was necessary that a king, 
one of the descendants of Hercules, should die. This task was 
cheerfully undertaken by Leonidas ; and, as he marched out 
from Lacedsemon, he considered himself as a willing victim, 
offered up for the good of his country : however, he joyfully 
put himself at the head of his little band ; took possession 
of his post, and, with deliberate desperation, waited, at Ther- 
mopylae, the arrival of the Per^an army. 

Xerxes, in the mean time, approached with his numerous 
army, flushed with success, and confident of victory, Hi^s 
camp exhibited all the marks of Eastern magnificence a,nd 
Asiatic luxury. He expected to meet no obstruction on his 
way to Greece : he led on his forces, rather to torify the ene- 
my, than to fight them ; great, therefore, was his surprise, to 
find that a few desperate men were determined to dispute 
his passage. He had all along flattered himself that, on the 
first hearing of his arrival, the Grecians wonW betake them- 
selves to flight ; nor could he ever be persuaded to believe, 
what Demaratus had assured him, that, sX t^e Ar^t p^ss he 
came to, his whole army would be put to a stand. 

He, himself, took a view of their camp and entrenchments. 
The Lacedaemonians were some of them calmly ^musing 
themselves with military exercises, others were combing theii 
long hair. He inquired the reason of this conduct, and was 
informed, that it was the Spartan manner of preparing them* 
selves for battle. Still, however, entertaining some hopes 
of their flight, he waited four days, to give them dme to 
reflect on the greatness of their danger, but they still con- 
tinued gay and unconcernect, as men who regarded death as 
tiie end of labour. 

He sent to them, to intimate that they should deliver 
their arms. Leonidas, with truly Spartan contempt, desired 
him to come and take them.. He offered, if they would lay 
down their arms, to receive them as friends, and to give them 
a country much larger and better than that for which they 
fought. No country, they replied, was worth acceptance, 
unless won by virtue ; and that, for their arms, they should 
want them, whether as his friends or enemies. Upon this, 
the monarch addressed himself to Demaratus, asking, if these 
desperate men could expect to outrun his horses ? jpamara- 
tus answered, that they would fight to the last, and not a 
man of them would survive his country's fi'eedom. Some 
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men were heard to say, that the Persians were so numerous 
that their darts would darken the sun. Diences, a Spartan, 
replied, Then we shall fight in the shade/’ 

Xerxes, thus treated with contempt, at length ordered a 
body of Medes to advance ; desiring such as had lost any of 
their relations at the battle of Marathon, to take their re- 
venge. Accordingly, they began the onset, but were repul 
sed with great loss. The number of the assailants only servec 
to increase their confusion ; and it now began to appear, tha/ 
Xerxes had many followers, but few soldiers. 

These forces being routed by the Grecian troops, the Per 
sian immortal band was brought up, consisting of ten thou 
sand men. But these were as unsuccessful as the former 
The charge was renewed the next day ; Xerxes endeavour 
ing to inspire his troops with the promises of rew^ard, since 
he found they were dead to the sense of shame. But though 
their charge was violent, it was unsupported ; and the Greeks, 
standing closely connected in a body, withstood the shock', 
find filled the way with Persian carcases. 

During the^e unsuccessful assaults, Xerxes was a specta- 
tor, sitting upon his throne, placed upon an eminence, and 
directing the order of battle; impetuous in his pride and 
resentment,^ and now and then seen to leap from his seat 
when he beheld his troops in confusion,, or offering to- givt 
way. 

Thus, did the Greeks keep their ground for two da^^id 
no power on earth seemed capable of removing them froia 
their advantageous station. Xerxes, out of all hopes being 
able to force a passage, appeared under the greatett con- 
sternation ; but he was relieved from his embarrassment, by 
the appearance of Epialtes, a Trachinian, who had desert- 
ed from the enemy, and undertook to show his troops a 
secret path that led through the defiles of the mountains, and 
through which a body of forces might be cbnducted, to fall 
Upon the Grecians in the rear. 

He quickly, therefore, despatched a body of twenty thou- 
sand men, thither ; who, marching all night, arrived, at the 
break of day, at the top of the mountain, and took posses- 
sion of that advantageous post. 

The Greeks were soon apprised of this misfortune ; and 
Leonidas, seeing that his post was no longer tenable, advised 
ithe ;troo,p5 pf his allies to retire, and reserve themselves for 
better times, and the future safety of Greece. As for him- 
self and his fellow Spartans, they were obliged, by their laws, 
not to fiy ; J;hat he owed a life to his country, and that it was 
%^w his d-uty to fall in its defence 
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. ThuSj having dismissed all but his three hundred Spartans, 
with some Thespians and Thebans, in all not a thousand men, 
he exhorted his followersj in the most cheerful manner, to 
prepare for death. Come, my fellow-soldiers,” says he, ^^let 
us dine cheerfully here^for to-night we shall sup with Pluto/* 

His men, upon hearing his determined purpose, set up a 
loud shout, as if they had been invited to. a banquet, and re* 
solved, every man, to sell his life as dearly as he could. The 
night now began to advance, and this was thought the most 
glorious opportunity of meeting death in the enemy’s camp, 
where the silence would favour desperation, and hide the 
smallness of their numbers. Thus resolved, they made di- 
rectly for the Persian tents, and, in the darkness of the- night, 
had almost reached the royal pavilion, with hopes of sur- 
prising the king. The obscurity added much to the horror 
of the scene, and the Persians, falling upon each other with- 
out distinction, rather assisted the Grecians, than defended 
themselves. Thus, success seemed to crown the rashness of 
their enterprise, until the morning beginning to dawn, the 
light discovered the smallness of their numbers. 

They were soon, therefore, surrounded by the Persian 
forces, who, fearing to fall in upon them, flung their javelins, 
from every quarter; till the Greeks, not so much conquered, 
as tired with conquering, fell amidst heaps of the slaughter- 
ed enemy; leaving behind them an example of intrepidity, 
never known before. Leonidas was one of the first that fell ; 
and the endeavours of the Lacedsemonians to defend his dead 
body, were incredible. It was found, after the battle, buried 
under a mountain of the dead, and was nailed to a cross, by 
way of infamy, by the brutal victor. 

Of all the train, two only escaped, whose names were Aris- 
Jodemus and Panites, * The latter, upon his return to Sparta, 
was branded with infamy, and treated with such contempt, 
that he killed* himself. Aristodemus reserved himself for 
another occasion ; and, by his bravery at the battle of Plataea, 
recovered that honour which he had lost. Some time after 
this transaction, the Amphictyons ordered a magnificent 
monument to be erected over these brave defenders of their 
country, and Simonides, the poet, wrote their epitaph. 

Xerxes, in the battle, is said to have lost twenty thousand 
men ; among #hom, were two of his brothers. But, to con- 
ceal the greatness of his loss from the army, he caused all but 
a thousand of those that were slain, to he buried, in holes, in- 
discriminately : however, his stratagem had very bad success, 
for, when the soldiers of the fleet were curious some time 
jftfter, in taking a suxwey of the field of battle, they discovered 
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the artifice j and urged it as an act of HagraiU impiety against 
him, ^ 

Dismayed at an obstinacy in the enemy, that cost him so 
dear, Xerxes was, fe some time, more inclined to try his for- 
tune at sea, than to proceed immediately into the country ; 
where he had learned, from Demaratus, that eight thousand 
Spartans, such as he had but lately fought with, were ready 
to receive him. Accordingly, the very day of the battle of 
Thermopylae, there was an engagement, at sea, between the 
two fleets. The Grecian fleet consisted of two hundred and 
seventy-one vessels. That of the enemy had lately lost four 
hundred vessels in a shipwreck, but was still greatly superior 
to the fleet of the Grecians. 

To repair this loss, by a victory, two hundred Persian ves- 
sels had orders to take a compass, and surprise the Grecians 
lying in the straits o.f Euboea; but the Grecians, being ap- 
prised ©f their designs, set sail, by night, and so, by a coun- 
ter surprise, fell in with them, while they were thus separat- 
ed from their main squadron ; took and sunk thirty, forced 
the rest to sea ; and there, by stress of weather, they were ail 
soon after either sunk or stranded. 

Enraged at these disappointments, the Persians boi^^wn, 
the next day, with their whole fleet; and, drawing it up in 
form of a half moon, made an offer of battle ; which the 
Greeks as readily accepted. The AKhenians having been re- 
inforced with three and fifty sail, the battle was very obsti- 
nate and bloody, and the success nearly equal on both sides ; 
so that both parties seemed content to retire in good order. 

All these actions, which passed near Artemisium, though, 
at that time, indecisive, yet served not a little to animate and 
inspire the Athenians who were now taught to think that 
there was nothing either formidable m the numbers, or use- 
ful in the ske of the Persian ships. Thus, strengthening 
themselves with the hopes of more splendid engagements, 
they sailed awav from A rtemisium, and stopped at Salamis, 
where they might most conveniently assist the Athenians. 

In the mean time, Xerxes having entered with his numer 
ous army into the country of Phocis, burning and plundering 
every town through which he passed, the inhabitants of Pelo- 
|>onnesus, who were naturally defended by their inaccessible 
ssaituation, as their country was joined to the continent only by a* 
neck of land^ thought it the most prudent way to defend the 
isthmus by a waR, to take shelter behind that rampart, and: 
to feave the rest" ©f Greece to the mercy of the conqueror. 

^ The Athenians, however, whose country lay without the 
Iftthsmisj. mnoBstrated Ibucly against this desertion,- and ch- 
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deavoured to persuade the Greeks to face the enemy in the 
plain. But prudence prevailed, and Themistocles gave them 
to understand, that, though their country should be, for a 
while, overrun by the invader,yet they had still their wooden 
walls to i-ely on, for their fleet was ready to transport them 
to such of their settlements as they thought proper. 

At first, however, this advice was the most hateful that 
could be imagined. The people thought themselves inevita- 
bly lost, if they should once abandon the temples of their 
gods, and the tombs of their ancestors. But Themistocles, 
using ail his eloquence and address to work upon their pas- 
sions, represented to them that Athens did not consist either 
in its wails or its houses, but in its citizens, and that the saving 
of these was the true preservation of the state. A decree, 
therefore, was passed, by which it was ordained, that Athens, 
for a while, should be given up, in trust, to the gods ; and 
that all the inhabitants, whether in freedom or slavery, should 
embark on board the fleet. 

In this calamitous desertion, Cimon, though very young, 
was seen encouraging the citizens, by his words and example. 
Bearing in his hands a part of his horse’s furniture, he went 
Lo offer it, as now useless, in the temple of Minerva; and then 
going down to the water side, was the first that cheerfully 
went on board. When he was followed* by the rest of the 
:ity, so moving and melancholy a sight, drew tears, even from 
/he most obdurate. A brave, generous, polite, and ancient 
Deople, now forced from their native seats to undergo all the 
vicissitudes and dangers of the sea, to implore a retreat from 
foreign states, and give up their native lands to the spoiler, 
was a most moving spectacle. Yet the steadiness and cou- 
rage of some, and the pious resignation of all, demanded the 
utmost admiration. * 

The young and adventurous embarked for the island of Sa- 
iamis; the old, the women, and children, took shelter at the 
city of Trcezene, the inhabitants of which generously offered 
them an asylum. They even allowed them a maintenance, 
at the expense of the public ; permitted their children to 
gather fruit wherever they pleased, and appointed masters 
for their instruction. 

But, in this general desertion, that which extremely raised 
the compassion of all, was the great number of old men they 
were obliged to leave in the city, on account of their age and 
infirmities. Many also voluntarily remained behind, believing 
that the citadel which they had fortified with wooden ram» 
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seen cUnging, with fond affection, to the places m which thev 
had so long resided ; the wives filled the streets with Im J 
lamentations, and even poor domestic animals seemed to talte 
a part in the general concern, it was impossible to see these 
poor creatures run howling and crying after their masters 
■who were going on ship-board,, without being strongly affected 
Among these, the faithfulness of a particular dog is 
who jumped into the sea after his master, and continued 
swimmingjM near as he could to the vessel,, till he landed at 
Sakmis, and died the moment after upon the shore. 

tbatremained behind, retired into the 
citadel j where, literally mterpreting the oracle, they fortified 
apprS.^^ could, and patiently waited the invader’s 

continuing his march, he was told that 
the?, ? 7^’’^ empl^ed m seeing the games and coni- 

natio? tL?!,?? f f - "'as not without indig- 

nation that he found his power so little able to terrify his 
intermpt their amusements. 

Having sent off a considerable detachment of his armv to 

?n^o AtS S e h* «iarched dLn 

in tlieS7 Th ® Athens deserted of all but a few 
^ naen,. despairing of succour, and un- 

a to survive the loss of tlieir country, would listen to no 
ot accomnmdation : they boldly withstood the first as- 
and, wanned by the enthusiasm of religiony to 
a second assault carried their feeble- 
sword, and the citadel re- 


immeuiately despatch- 
news of his victories • anr! 
ax me same time, sent a number of^pictures 
among which were those of Harmodius and Aristogiton ^ 
confederate Greeks summoned a coun- 
proper manner and plhce of 
opposing tins barbarous inundation. With resnect to the 
opera ion by land, it was universally determinK Zfenl 
the isthmus by. a wall j and Cleombrotus, the Mother of ^ 

onidas, was appointed to command at that Station*- bn t ^ 

ly.. > pos^ » aa. of SI.™,, 
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tinned. They were now, he said, in possession of thenar- 
row seas, where the number of the enemy could never avail 
them ; that the only hope now left the Athenians, was their 
fleet, and that this must not be capriciously given up, by 
ignorance, to the enemy. 

Euribyades, who considered himself as glanced at, could 
not contain his resentment, but oflTered to strike Themisto- 
cies, for his insolence, Strike me, cried the Athenian ; strike 
me^ but hear me. His moderation and his reason prevailed; 
the generals were reconciled to each other, and the result of 
the council was, that they should prepare to receive the Per- 
sians on the isthmus, by land, and in the straits of Salamis, 
by sea. ■ ■ 

Meanwhile, Xerxes, after having demolished and burned 
Atliens, marched down towards the sea, to act in conjunc- 
tion with his fleet, which he had determined should once more 
come to an engagement with that of the enemy. This was 
what Themistocles, in his present situation, most ardently desir- 
ed ; but he was fearful his confederates would not have cour- 
age to abide the encounter. Their thoughts were still bent 
upon sailing towards the isthmus, and assisting their army, in 
case of distress. Themistocles, therefore, in this exigence, 
was obliged to have recourse to one .of those stratagems which 
mark superiority of genius; he. contnved to let Xerxes pri- 
vately understand that the confederates were now assembled 
at Salamis, preparing for flight, and that it would be an easy 
task to attack and destroy them. This information was at' 
tended with the desired success. Xerxes gave orders to his 
fleet to surround Salamis, by night, in order to prevent an ea 
cape which he so much dreaded. 

In this manner, the Grecian fleet was blocked up, and no 
safety remained, but in*intrepidity and conquest. Even The- 
mistocles himself was not apprised of the situation of his own 
forces and th^t of the enemy: all the narrow straits were 
blocked up, and the rest of the Persian fleet was sent for, to 
make every passage impracticable. 

In this exigence, Aristides, in whose bosom the love of his 
country always prevailed over every private revenge, was re- 
solved to venture all, in order to apprise Themistocles of his 
situation and danger. He was then at .Sgina, where he had 
some forces under his command ; and, with very great dan- 
ger, ventured, in a small boat, through all the fleet of the 
enemies, by night. 

Upon landing, be made up to the tent of Themistocles, 
and addressed him, in the following manner: *^If we are 
wise, Themistocles, we shall henceforth lay aside those vain 
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and puerile dissensions, wMch have separated us 

One strife, and a noble emulation it is, now remains for us, 
which of us shall be most serviceable to our country. It is 
yours, to command as a general ; it is mine, to obey as a sub- 
ject; and happy shall I be, if my advice can any way contri- 
bute to your own and my country's glory.’’ 

He then informed him of the fieet’s real situation, and 
warmly exhorted him to give battle, -without delay. The 
mistocles felt all the generous gratitude, which so disinter- 
ested a conduct demanded ; and, eager to show a new return 
of noble friendship, disclosed to him all his projects and aims 
particularly this last, of suifering himself to be surrounded 
A.fter this, they used their joint authority with the othei 
commanders, to persuade them to engage; and according 
ly both fleets prepared themselves for battle. 

The Grecian fleet consisted of three hundred and eightji 
ships; the Persian fleet was much more numerous. But, 
whatever advantage the Persians had in numbers, and the 
size of their shipping, they fell infinitely short of the Greeks 
In their naval skill, and their acquaintance with the seas 
where they fought ; but it was particularly, in their command* 
er, that the Greeks were superior. 

Euribyadeshad nominally the conduct of the fleet ; but The- 
mistocles, in reality, conducted all their operations. Nothing 
escaped his vigilance; and he knew how to improve Cfvery 
incident, to the greatest advantage. He, therefore, deferred 
the onset, until a wind, which, at that time of the year, was 
periodical, and which he knew would be favourable, com- 
menced. As soon as this arose, the signal was given for 
battle ; and the Grecian fleet sailed forward, in exact order 

Xerxes, imputing his former ill success at sea to his own 
absence, was resolved to be a witness' of the present engage- 
ment, from the top of a promontory ; where he caused a 
throne to be erected, for that purpose. This served, in 
some measure, to animate his forces; who, conscious of their 
king’s observance, resolved to merit his applause. The Per- 
sians, therefore, advanced with such courage and impetuosity, 
as struck their enemy with terror; but their ardour abated^ 
when the engagement became closer. The numerous disad- 
vantages of their circumstances and situation, then began to 
appear. The wind blew directly in their faces; the height 
and heaviness of their vessels, rendered them unwieldy and 
useless ; even the number of their ships in the narro%v sea 
where they fought, served only to embarrass them, and in- 
crease their confusion, 

- Th** Tonians. whom Themistocles had implored, by charao 
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i«rs engraven along the rocks of their coast, to remember 
#roni whence they derived their original, were the first who 
betook themselves to flight. In the other wing, the contest 
was, for some time, doubtful; until the Phoenicians and Cy- 
prians being driven on shore, tlie rest retired in great disor- 
der, and fell foul of each other, in their retreat. 

In this total delection, Artemisiua alone seemed to stop the 
progress of victory; and, at the head of her five ships, per- 
formed incredible acts of valour. Xerxes, who was a spectator 
of her conduct, could not help crying out, that his soldiers be- 
haved like women in the conflict, and the women like soldiers* 

As this queen, from her signal intrepidity, was become very 
obnoxious to the Athenians, a price had been set on her head . 
seiisibie of which, as she was on the point of falling into theit 
hands, by a lucky turn of thought, she pretended to desert 
from her own party, and to fall foul of one of their ships : 
the Greeks thus concluding, that she either belonged to them, 
or Avas a deserter, permitted her to escape. 

In the mean time, the confederates pursued tlie Persian 
Oeet, on every side : some were intercepted at the straits of 
Attica ; many were sunk, and more taken. Above two hun 
dred were burned ; all the rest were dispersed ; and the allies, 
dreading the resentment of the Greeks, as well as of the Per- 
sian king, made the best of their way to their own country. 

Such, was the success of the battle of Salamis; in which, 
the Persians had received a severer blow, than they had ever 
hitherto experienced, from Greece. Themistocles, in a secret 
conversation with Aristides, was, or pretended to be, so ela- 
ted, as to propose breaking down the bridge by which Xerxes 
had made his way into Europe. Whether Themistocles was 
really sincere in the proposal, remains a doubt ; but Aristides 
used all his powers to* persuade his coadjutor from such an 
undertaking. He represented to him the danger of reducing 
so powerful ap eneiny to desperation ; and asserted, that it 
was his wish to be relieved from such an intruder, with all 
possible despatch. Themistocles at once asquiesced in his 
reasons ; and, in order to hasten the king’s departure, con- 
trived to have him secretly informed, that the Grecians de- 
signed to break down the bridge. 

The situation of Xerxes was such, that the smallest repulse 
was sufficient to wean him from Ms darling expedition. As- 
tonished at the late overthrow, and alarmed at this new in- 
formation, he only wanted a decent opportunity to retreat, 
when Mardonius came conveniently to extricate him from his 
embarrassments. He began, by extenuating the late loss, and 
the many expedients that remained to relieve their situation; 
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he laid all the blame of their defeat, upon the cowardice of the 
auxiliaries, and their insincere attachment to his kingdom. 

Lest the fame of his ill success, which always represents 
things worse than they are, should occasion any commotions 
in his absence, he engaged, if he would leave him three hun- 
dred thousand of his choice troops, to subdue all Greece. On 
the other hand, if the event proved otherwise, he would take 
all the blame of miscarriage, and suffer, in person, if it were 
to retrieve the honour of bis master. 

This advice was very well received by Xerxes ; who, think* 
mg enough had been given to glory, when he had made him* 
self master of Athens, prepared to return to Persia, at the. 
head of a part of his army ; leaving the other part of it with 
Mardonius : not so much with the hope of reducing Greece, 
as through the fear of being pursued. 

These resolutions were communicated in a council held 
soon after the fight; and the night following, the fleet set sail, 
in great confusion, towards the Hellespont, and took up their 
winter quarters at Cuma. The king himself leaving the 
generals to take care of the army, hastened, with a small re- 
tinue, to the sea side; which he reached forty-five days after 
the battle of Salamis. When he arrived at the place, he found 
the bridge broken down, by the violence of the waves, in a 
tempest which had lately happened there. Pie was, therefore, 
obliged to pass the strait in a small boat; which mann^ of 
returning, being compared to the ostentatious method in wnicb 
he had set out, rendered his disgrace still more poignant and 
afflicting. The army which he had ordered to follow him, 
having been unprovided with provisions, suffered great hard- 
ships by the way. After having consumed all the corn they 
could find, they were obliged to live upon herbs, and even 
upon the bark and leaves of trees. rThus harassed and fa- 
tigued, a pestilence began, to complete their misery ; and, 
alter a fatiguing journey of forty-five days, in which tliey 
were pursued rather by vultures and beasts of prey, than by 
men, they came to the Hellespont, where they crossed over 
and marched from thence to Sardis. Such, was the end of 
Xerxes expedition into Greece ; a measure begun in nride 
and terminating in infamy. ^ ^ ^ 

It IS to be observed, however, that we have all this account 
from the Greek writers, only; who no doubt have been partial 

‘“I*!’ Persian historians 


^present this expedition m a very different light ; and say, 
^“Sr^as recalled in die midst of his successes, to 
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when Alexander led a conquering army of Greeks to invade 
them' in turn. 



CHAPTER VIL 

From the Retreat of Xerxes^ to the Feme concluded between the 
Greeks and the Persians* 

The earliest object to which the Greeks attended, after the 
battle of Sala.mis, was to send the first fruits of the ^ 
rich spoil they had taken from the Persians, to Del- .vlo4* 
phos. Considered in a confederated light, they were • 
ever attentive to the duties of religion; and, though the sects 
and opinions in philosophy, taught mankind to entertain but 
very mean ideas of the objects of public worship, yet it was 
religion that formed their bond of union ; and, for a while, 
held them feebly together. When that bond cametobebi’ok- 
en, and the council of the Amphictyons became rather a po- 
litical, than a religious assembly, the general union no longer 
prevailed ; and the different states fell a sacrifice to their own 
contentions. 

The joy of the Greeks, upon this victory, was general and 
loud; every commander had his share of honour; but the 
glory of Themistocles eclipsed that of all the rest. It was a 
custom in Greece, that, after a battle, the commanding ofiicei‘s 
should declare who had distinguished themselves most, bv 
writing the names of such as merited the first and second ri 
wards. On this occasion, each officer concerned, adjudged 
the first rank to himself, but all allowed the second to The- 
mistocles ; which was, in fact, a tacit superiority. This was 
farther confirmed by the Lacedsemonians, who carried him in 
triumph to Sparta; and, having adjudged the rewards of 
valour to their own countryman, Euribyades, adjudged that 
of wisdom to Themistocles. They crowned him with olive ; 
presented him with a rich chariot, and conducted him, with 
three* hundred horse, to the confines of their state. 

But still there was a homage paid him, which flattered his 
pride yet more : when he appeared at the Olympic games, the 
sped ators received him with upcommon acclamations. As 
soor. as he appeared, the whole assembly rose up, to do him 
honour : nobody regarded either the games or the combatants; 
Themistocles was the only spectacle worth their attention. 
Struck with such flattering honours, he could not help ob- 
serving, that he that day reaped the fruits of all his labours. 

After the Grecians had returned from pursuing the Persian 
Tkemiatocles sailed to all the islands which had espoused 
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tliPtr iutcrcstSj in order to levy contributions. The first he 
applied to was that of Andros, from whose inhabitants he re- 
quired a considerable sum. I come, said he, to you, aceomjia- 
med by two very powerful divinities, Persuasion and Necessity, 
Has .' replied they, we, also, have divinities on our side. Poverty 

and Impossibility. , , , r 

In consequence of this reply, he blocked them up tor some 
time ; but finding them too well fortified, he was obliged to 
retire. Some other islands, however, were fnrtiished neithef 
with so much reason, nor so much power. He exacted large 
sums from all such as were incapable of opposition ; and these 
contributions he converted chiefly to his own private advan- 
tage; thus showing, in bis own. character, two very oddly as- 

sorted qualities, avarice and ambition. 

In the mean time, Mardonius, who remained in Greece, 
with a body of three hundred thousand men, passed the win. 
ter in Thessaly ; and, in the beginning of spring, led them 
down into the province of Bceotia. hrom thence, he sent 
Alexander, king of Macedonia, with a splendid retinue to 
x\ thens, with proposals for an accommodation ; and to endeav- 
our to make them separate their interests from the general 
cause of Greece. * He oflered to rebuild their city ; to give 
them a considerable sum of money: to suffer them to enjoy 
their laws and constitution, and to give them the governpient 
of all Greece. ' ^ ^ 

Aristides was, at that time, in the highest office, being prin- 
cipal archon at Athens. It was in his presence, that the king 
of Macedon made his proposals ; and that the deputies from 
the other states of Greece, endeavoured to avert their force 
But Aristides wanted no prompter, but the natural dictates 
of his own heart, to give them an answer. “To men,"’ said 
he, “ bred up to pleasure and ignoraifce, it is natural to prof 
fer great rewards ; and to hope, by bribes, to buy offi virtue, 
Barbarians, who make silver and gold the ehief objects of 
their esteem, may be excused for thinking to corrupt the fideli- 
ty of every people: but that the Lacedsemonians, who came 
to remonstrate against these offers, should suppose they could 
prevail, was indeed surprising. The Athenians have the 
common liberty of Greece entrusted to their care, and moun- 
tains of gold are not^jable to shake their fidelity. No : so long 
as that sun which the Persians adore, continues to shine, with 
wonted splendour, so long shall the Athenians be mortal ene- 
mies to the Persians; so long shall they pursue them, for 
ravishing theu lands, for burning their houses, and polluting 
their temples ; such, is the answer we retnm to the Persian 
p^t^^osal; and you/" continued he, addressing himself 
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Alexander, “if you are truly their Mend, refrain, for the fti- 
ttire, from being the bearer of such proposals ; your honour, 
and perhaps even your safety, demands it.” 

All treaty being thus broken up, Mardonius prepared to 
act with vigour, and invaded Attica, which the Athenians 
were once more obliged to desert and leave to his fury. He 
entered Athens, ten months after it had been taken by Xerxes, 
tlie inhabitants having again conveyed themselves to Salamis, 
and other neighbouring places. 

In that state of exile and want, they continued contented 
with ail their sufferings, since repaid by freedom. Even Ly- 
cklas, a senator, who attempted to propose a submission, was 
stoned to death, while his wdfe and children met with the same 
fate from the women; so strong was the aversion which the 
Athenians had conceived against all communications with 
Persia. . . ■ 

In the mean time, the Spartans, wdiose duty it was to co- 
operate wdth the Athenians with equal ardour, unmindful of 
the general cause, thought only of making preparations for 
their own security ; and resolved to fortify the isthmus, in or- 
der to hinder the enemy from entering into Peloponnesus. 

This, the Athenians considered as a base and ungrateful de- 
fection, and sent deputies to remonstrate against the Spartan 
conduct. They had orders to say, that if Sparta would per- 
sist in its partial method of seeking security, the Athenians 
would follow their example ; and, instead of suffering all for 
Greece, would turn, with their fleet, to the Persians ; who, 
being thus masters of the sea, could invade the territory of 
Sparta whenever they should think proper. These menaces 
had so good an effect, that five thousand men were privately 
despatched, each attended with seven Helotes, and were ac- 
tually upon their march before the Spartans gave the Athe- 
nian deputies any answer. 

Mardonius had left Attica, at this time, and \vas on his re- 
turn to the country of Boeotia; where he resolved to await 
the approach of the enemy, as he could there draw up his 
forces with greater ease, than in the hilly parts of Attica, 
where a few might be opposed to numbers with greater suc- 
cess. He encamped by the river Asopos, along the banks of 
which his army extended, consisting of three hundred thou 
sand fighting men. 

Great, as this army w^as, the Greeks, with much inferioi 
forces, resolved to meet it in the field. Their troops were by 
ihls time assembled, and amounted to seventy thousand men 
or tliese, five thousand were Spartans, attended by thirty-five 
li’taisaud PIclotes. The Athenians amounted to eight thou 



the right wing of this army, the Spartans were placed, com- 
manded by eieombrotus; in the left wing, the Athenians, 
with Aristides at their head. _ t. • 

In this order, they followed Mardonius mto Bceotia, deter- 
mined on trying the- fate of a battle ; and encamped at no 
great distance from him, at the foot of mount Cythaeron. 
Here, they continuei! for some time, awaiting, m dreadful 
suspense, a battle that was to determine the fate of Greece, 
Some skirmishing between the Persian cavalry, and the wing 
of the Grecian army, in which the latter were successful 
seemed to give a presage of future victory, for which, how* 
ever, during ten days, neither side seemed willing to strike* 
While the two armies were thus opposed, waiting the most 
favourable opportunity of engaging; the Greeks, by their 
mutual dissensions, wxre upon the point of losing their free- 
dom, in satisfying their mutual jealousy. The first dispute 
that arose in the army, was begun by the Tegcans, who con- 
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fi!ie AtbeiilaBs ;^ w thereupon, were allowed to maintaiii 
iheir former station. 

A fatal conspiracy, in the midst of the Athenians, threat- 
ened consequences still more dangerous, as they were unseen. 
Some of the best and richest families, who had wasted their 
fortunes in the war, and lost their credit in the city, entered 
into a confederacy, to deliver up Greece into the hands cC the 
Persians. Aristides, however, still watchful in the service of 
the state, was early informed of their machinations, and in- 
stantly laid their schemes before the general council. Not- 
withstanding, he was contented with having eight of the con^ 
spirators arrested ; and of these, two only were reserved for 
trial, Yet his lenity, or, to call it by a truer name, his pru- 
dence, woxild not permit him to act rigorously, even against 
these ; as he knew that severity, in times of general danger, 
ivould but depress the ardour of the army, he permitted them 
to escape; and thus sacrificed public justice, to publie security. 

Both armies had now continued for ten days in sight of 
pach other, in anxious expectation of an engagement; both 
williiig to begin, yet afraid to strike, as the aggressor was to 
engage at a disadvantage. But Mardonius being naturally 
of an impatient, fiery disposition, grew very uneasy, at so 
long a delay. Besides, he had not much provisions left for 
his army, and the Grecians grew every day stronger, by the 
addition of fresh supplies. 

He, therefore, called a council of war, to deliberate wheth- 
er he should give battle. Artabazus, a person of singular 
merit and great experience, was of opinion, that they should 
not hazard a battle ; but that they should retire under the 
walls of Thebes ; while the enemy, formed of various troops, 
and subject to different leaders, would destroy each other, by 
Iheir own dissensions ; «or might be partly corrupted to give 
up the common cause. 

Ihis opinion was the most reasonable ; but Mardonius, 
spurred on by his natural impetuosity, and wearied with a pro- 
tracting war, resolved to engage ; nor had the rest courage to 
contradict his resolution. The result, therefore was, that 
they should give battle the next day. 

This being resolved, on the side of Persia, the Greeks were 
lot less prepared for the engagement: they had been secret- 
ly apprised, the night before, by Alexander, king of Macedon* 
of the result of the Persian councils. Pausanius, therefore, 
gave orders to his army, to prepare themselves for battle; 
and, drawing up his forces, placed the Athenians on the right, 
as being better acquainted with the Persian manner of fight- 
ing, and flushed with former success. ■ - . 
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Whether it was fear or priidence that suggested this chang® 
t?o the general, the Athenians took the post of honour with 
exultation ; nothing was heard among them but mutual ex- 
hortations to bravery, and a steady resolutioh to conquer or 
fall. But Mardonius, hearing of this alteration in the dispo- 
sition of the Grecian army, made an alteration also in his own. 
This oner more produced a change likewise in the disposi- 
tion of the Greeks; by which changing and re-changing the 
order of battle, nothing farther was done that day. 

At night, the Greeks held a council of war, in which it 
was resolved, that they should decamp from their present 
situation, and march to another, more conveniently situated 
for water. As their removal was to be performed in the night, 
much disorder ensued j and, in the moniiiig, Mardonius per- 
ceiving them scattered over the plain, he supposed that they 
were dying, rather than retreating : he, therefore, resolved to 
pursue them, with his whole army. 

The Greeks, perceiving his design, soon collected theii 
scattered forces, which the darkness had dispersed, but not 
intimidated ; and, halting near the little city of Platsea, there 
determined to await the shock of their pursuers. The jbarba- 
rian forces soon came up to the engagement, with their ac- 
customed howling, expecting rather to plunder, than to fight. 

^ The Lacedaemonians, who closed up the rear of the Gre- 
cian army, were the first who supported the shock of the as- 
sailants. They were, in some measure, separated from the 
rest of the army, by the obstinacy of one of their own regi- 
n^ents, who considered their retreat as contrary to the idea of 
Spartan discipline ; but, still consisting of a formidable body 
of men, they were in a capacity of making head against the in- 
vaders. Collecting themselves into a phalanx, they stood im- 
penetrable and immoveable, to all the assaults of the enemy. 

In the mean time, the Athenian troops, who were apprised 
of the attack, quickly turned back, in order to assist their al- 
lies ; but the Greeks, who were in Persian pay, to the number 
of five thousand, intercepted their return. Thus, the battle 
was divided into two, and fought, with great ardour, in vari- 
ous parts of the field. But nothing could resist the weight of 
the Spartan phalanx ; which, after some time, broke in upon 
the Persian forces, and put them into disorder. 

In this tumult, Mardonius, in attempting to restore the or- 
der of battle, and rushing into the midst of the carnage, was 
killed, by Aimnestus, a Spartan ; and, soon afterwards, all his 
army betook themselves to flight. The other Greek troops 
soon followed the brave example set them by Sparta, and the 
rout became general 
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Artabazus, who commanded a body of forty thousand Per* 
slans, iled with them, towards the Hellespont J while the 
rest fortified themselves, in their camp, with wooden ramparts* 
There, they were attacked by the Spartans ; but, not being well 
> 5 kiiled in that pari of war, the Athenians soon came Up to 
their assistance, and effected a breach in this hasty ramppt. 

It was then, that the slaughter of the enemy Ivas indis^ina- 
inate, and terrible* Of all the Persian army, tha^^d taken 
refuge there, not four thousand men escaped. Above a hun- 
dred thousand men were put to the sword ; and the conquer- 
ors, willing to rid their country, at once, of their terrible in- 
vaders, refused to give quarter. Thus, ended the Persian 
Invasions of Greece ; nor, ever after, was the Persian army 
been to cross the Hellespont. 

The carnage being at last over, the Greeks buried their 
dead, which at most did not amount to ten thousand men ; 
and soon after, as a testimony of their gratitude to Heaven, 
they caused a statue of Jupiter to be made, at the general ex- 
pense, which they placed in his temple, at Olympia. The 
names of the several nations of Greece, that were present 
in the engagement, were engraven on the right side of the 
pedestal of the statue ; the Spartans first, the Athenians next, 
and all the rest in order. 

In the mean tijne, while success attended the Grecian arms, 
upon land, they were not less fortunate, at sea. The great- 
er part of the Persian fleet, after the defeat at Salamis, win- 
tered at Cum^ ; and, in the spring, moved to Samos, both 
to guard and awe the coasts of Asia. The Grecians, in the 
mean time, were refitting their ships at dlgina; and, being im- 
portuned by the Samians, they put to sea under the conduct 
of Leotichydes, the Spartan, and Xanthippus, the Athenian. 

The Persians, appraised of their approach, and having long 
experienced their own inferiority, would not venture to oppose 
them, at sea, but drew up their ships, upon land, at Mycale, 
a promontory of Ionia ; where they fortifie i them with a wall 
and deep trench, while they were also protected by an army 
of sixty thousand foot, ui;^' the command of Tigranes. 

This, however, did not deter the Greeks from venturing to 
attack them. Leotichydes having endeavoured to make the 
ionians revolt, landed his forces, and the next day prepared 
for the assault. He drew up his army in two bodies ; the on« 
consisting chiefly of Athenians and Corinthians, kept the 
plain, whilst the other, of Lacedaemonians, marched over the 
hills and precipices, to gain the highest ground. 

The battle being joined, great courage and resolution wa« 

shown on both sides, and the fortune pf the dav continued foi 
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a long time in suspense. The defection of ant* 

illaries in the Persian army, turned the fate of the battle; thf 
Persians were soon routed, and pursued, with great slaugh 
ter, to their very tents. 

The Athenians had made themselves masters of the held 
before the Lacedaemonians could come to their assistance, so 
that all the share these had in the action was to disperse 
some Persian, troops, which were attempting to make a 
regular retreat ; soon afterwards, their ramparts were forced, 
and all their vessels burned, so that nothing could be m 
complete, than the victory at Mycale. Tigranes, the Per- 
sian general, and forty thousand men of his army, lay dead 
on the field of battle; the fleet was destroyed; and, of the 
great army brought into Europe by Xeraes, scarcely one 
remained, to carry back the tidings. 

The battle of Platsea was fought in the morning, and that 
of Mycale in the evening of the same day. But, what is very 
extraordinary, it is universally affirmed, that the victory at 
Piataea was known at Mycale before the battle began, though 
It is a passage of several days from one place to the other. 
It is most probable that Leotichydes made use of the report 
to encourage his army, and incite them to emulate their as- 
sociates in the cause of freedom. 

During these misfortunes, Xeixes, who had been the cause 
of all, lay at Sai'dis, expecting the event of his expedition ; 
but every hour coming loaded with the news of some fatal 
disastei*, finding himself unable to retrieve his affairs, he re* 
tired farther into the country; and endeavoured to drown, b 
luxury and riot, the uneasy reftectioxis of his unsuccessful 
ambition. 

To the want of success abroad, was added the contempt 
of his subjects at home ; and this brchight on a train of trea- 
sons, insurrections, sacrilege, murder, incest, and cruelty; 
so that the latter part of his reign was as scandalous, as the 
first part of it had been unfortunate. 

The Grecian fleet, after the battle of Mycale, set sail to- 
wards the Hellespont, to occupy the bridges which Xeixies 
had built over that strait; but, finding them already destroyed 
by the tempestuous weather, they returned home. From 
this time, all the cities of Ionia revolted from the Persians; 
and, having entered into the general confederacy, most of 
them preserved their liberty during the time that empire 
subsisted. ^ 

The treasures which the Persians had brought into Greece, 
were very great; and these, of course, became a prev to the 
conquerors. From this period, the Greeks began to lose their 
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vain that philosopiiy reared its head, to stop these caiamuies ; 
Us voice reaches only a few ; the great, and the little vulgar, 
are equally deaf to its dictatesy 

From this time, we are to view a different picture ; and, in- 
stead of a brave and refined people, confederating against 
tyranny, we are to behold an enervated and factious populace, 
a corrupt administration among those in power, and wealth 
alone making distinction. 

CHAPTER VIIL 

Frmn the Victory at Mymle, to the helming of the Peiopmnesian 

War. 

No sooner were the Greeks freed from the appre- ^ 
aensions of a foreign invasion, than they began to en- 
tertain jealousies of each other. Indeed, these petty 
animosities had all along subsisted among them ; but they 
were kept under by the sense of general danger. As this col- 
lection of republics was composed of states entirely dissimi- 
lar ill manners, interests, and inclinations, it was no way sur- 
prising to find its parts ever at variance with each other. 

The first marks of jealousy, after the destruction of the 
Persian army, exhibited themselves between the Athenians 
and Spartans; the one, a refined ambitious people, unwilling 
to admit a superior in ‘the general confederacy; the other, a 
hardy unpolished race, which could never think of admitting 
a feebler state as an equal. The Athenians, with their fami- 
lies, having returned to their own country, began to think of 
rebuilding their city, which had been almost destroyed dur- 
ing the Persian war. 

As every new foundation aims at improving the old, they 
laid a plan of strengthening and extending their walls ; and 
giving their city, at once, more magnificence and security. 
This was but natural : however, the L^iedaemoniaiis conceived 
a jealousy at this undertaking; and began to think that Athens, 
from being mistress of the seas, would soon attempt usurp- 
ing all authority upon land. 

They, therefore, sent an embassy to the Athenians, to dis- 
suade them from this undertaking giving^ as an ostensibll? 
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reasoii, tlie danger suck fortifications would be of to the gene- 
ral confederacy, if they should ever fall into the hands of the 
Persians. This message at first appeared reasonable, and the 
Athenians put an immediate stop to their undertaking; but 
Themistocles, who, since the battle of Salamis, continued to 
guide in the assemblies of Athens, easily saw through the 
pretext ; and advised the council to meet their dissimulation 
with similar address. 

He, therefore, answered the Spartan ambassadors, that the 
Athenians would soon send an embassy to Lacedaemon, in 
which they would fully satisfy all their scruples. Having thus 
gained time, he procured himself to be elected for that im- 
portant negociation ; and took care to draw out the treaty by 
studied delays. He had previously desired that his colleagues 
should follow, one after another ; and still he alleged, at Lace- 
daemon, that he only waited for their arrival, to determine 
the affair at a single audience, 

J3uring all this time, the work was carried on at Athena 
'Cmth the utmoht vigour and industry ; the women and chil 
|dren, strangers and slaves, were all- employed in it, nor was 
^ interrupted for a single day. 

It was in vain, that the Spartans complained of this proce- 
dure ; it was in vain, that they urged Themistocles to hasten 
his business: he steadfastly denied the fact, and entreated them 
not to give any credit to loose and idle reports. He desired 
they would send again, and inquire into the truth of the matter; 
and, at the same time, advised the Athenians to detain tlie 
Spartan enyoy^ until he and his colleagues should return. 

At last; feding all his pretence for delay exhausted, he bold- 
ly demanded an audience ; and, knowing that the work was 
finished, he no longer kept on the mask. He then infbrihed 
theJSparjtans,in fell council, that Athens was now in a con- 
h dfoon to keep out any enemy, >vhetl^er foreign or domestic ; 
[ tnat what his countrymen had done, was confermable both to 
the law of nations and the common interests of Greece; that 
city had a right to consult for its own safety, without 
submitting to the voice or control of its neighbours ; that 
what had been done was entirely in consequence of his advice; 
and, in short, that whatever injury they offered him, they must 
expect would be returned upon their own ambassadors, who 
''-were still detained at Athens. 

These declarations extremely displeased the Laced^moni- 
ans : but, either sensible of their truth, or unwilling to come 
to an open rupture, they dissembled their resentment ; and 
the ambassadors, on both sides, having all suitable honours 
paid them, murned to their respective cities. Themistocles 
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was received with as much joy, by his fellow- citizens, as if 
he had returned from a triumph ; uml he was of a disposition 
to feci those honours, with the highest delight 

Having thus taken proper precautions for secu ring th e city, 
his next care was to strengthen the port, and form a harbour, 
at once spacious and secure, lie likewise obtained a decree, 
that every year they should build twenty vessels, to continue 
and augment their "force by sea ; and, in order to induce the 
greater number of workmen and sailors to resort to Athens, 
he caused particular privileges and immunities to be granted 
in their favour. 

His design was, to render Athens entirely a maritime city; 
in which, he followed a very different system of politics, from 
their former governors ; who bent all their efforts to alienate 
the minds of the people from commerce and naval affairs. 

But, as success, in one part, is apt to lead on to designs 
still more extensive, Themistocles was willing to outstep the 
bounds of justice, in the prosecution of his darling projects. 
He even formed a plan for supplanting Sparta, and making 
Athens the unrivalled mistress of Greece. On a certain day, 
therefore, he declared, in a full assembly of the people, that 
he had a very important design to propose ; but which could 
not be communicated to the public, as the execution required 
secrecy and despatch* He, therefore, desired they would ap- 
point a person to whom he might explain himself ; one, whose 
judgment might direct, and whose authority might confirm 
him in his design. To direct in a matter of this importance, 
it was not easy to overlook the wisest and the best man of the 
state: and Aristides was unanimously chosen, as the most 
proper person, to weigh the justice, as well as the utility, of 
the proposal. 

T hemistocles. t herefore, taking him aside, told him that the 
designTienadrconceived, was to burn the fleet belonging to 
the rest of the Grecian states, which then lay in a neighbouring 
port; and thus procure Athens an undisputed sovereignty of 
the sea. Aristides, inwardly displeased at the proposal, made 
no answer; but, returning to the assembly, informed them, that 
nothing could be more advantageous for Athens, than what 
Themistocles had proposed; but nothing could be more unjust* 

The people, still possessed of a share of remaining virtue, 
unanimously declined the proposal, without knowing its don- 
tents ; and conferred the surname of Jmf upon Aristides j a 
dtle still more flattering, as he had so well deserved it. 

Thus, Athens being restored to peace and security, once 
more began to apply to those arts that adorn life, and secure 
freedom* The people began to assume a greater share in the 



miiciii, lie, iiicreiore, procured a decree th»t 
the archons, who were the chief magistrates of the state, shouH 
be chosen, mdiscriminately, from ah ranks of Athenians, with 
out distinction. Thus, by indulging the citizens in a part oi 
their wishes, he secured a legal subordination among the whol»» 

^ In the mean time, the Grecians, encouraged by their formm 
victories, resolved to send a Beet to deliver their confederates 
who SU I p-oaned beneath the Persian yoke. Pausanias com! 
Tivf -if- fleet, while Aristides, and Ciraon, the son 

ot Miltiades, were appointed to conduct the fleets of Athens 
1 his was pe first time that Cimon, who was yet very youne-' 
was placed in a sphere for the exhibition of his virtues “ 
th . f«»'m«-ly suffered himself to be imprisoned towards 

the satisfying of his lather’s fine, and his piety, upon that oc- 
casion, gave the most favourable presage of li'is future great- 
ness. _ When set at liberty, his services in war soon be^cS- 

nf’hi« seen that he acted with the courage 

o his fathei, the judgment of 1 hemistocles, and with moif 
sincerity than cither. The ingenuous openness of his temper 
being easily seen, he was opposed in the state as a counted 
poise to the craft and subtlety of Theniistocles ; and thus ad- 
htghest eipjloyments, both at home and abroad 
Lnder these commanders, the allied fleet first directed their 
coui se to the isle of Cyprus, where they restored all the citfes 

towards the Hellespont, they 
attacked the city of Byzantium, of which they made themselves 
masters ; and took a vast number of pijisoners, many of whom 
were the richest and most considerable families of Persia. 

Ihe success of this expedition was not more flatterine- to 
the f»reeks, than in the end injurious to them*. A delusf of 

change for a Umej but it soon broke out amonrthe Snfr 

.1^, „d .. s. 
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he was forsaken by all the confederates, who put themselves 
under the command and protection of Aristides and Cimon, 

These generals had always observed a contrary deport- 
ment : affable, courteous, and obliging, they tempered their 
authority with mildness; and won, by their manners, such as 
they could not engage by their benefits. An opposition, so 
mortifying, could not but be displeasing to^ Pausanias ; it 
was in vain, that he attempted to keep up his authority by 
pride and ostentation ; his importance sunk with his unpop- 
ularity ; and he became contemptible, even to those that still 
acknowledged his command. 

Perhaps it was from these motives, that he resolved to sa 
orifice his country to his ambition ; and give up to the Per- 
sians, a state where he could no longer expect to dictate. Be 
this as it will, he made overtures for gaming the favour of 
Xerxes ; and, in order to ingratiate himself at the court of 
diat monarch, he suffered some of his more exalted prison- 
ers ito make their escape, by night, commissioned with let- 
ters to Xerxes ; wherein, he offered to deliver up Sparta and 
all Greece,, on condition that he would give him his daugh- 
ter in marriage. 

Xerxes readily hearkened to the proposal, and referred him 
to Artabazus, his governor., to concert measures with him 
for putting it in execution. He also furnished him with a 
large sum of money, to be distributed among such of the • 

GrWian states as would join in the conspiracy. 

How long this treaty continued secret, we are not told ; 
but it was discovered at Sparta, before it could be put into 
-execution ; and Pausanias was ordered home, to take his trial 
for the offence. The proofs, however, against him, were not 
sufficient for conviction ; as the ephori had made it a rule 
:never to convict a man, but upon the plainest evidence. But 
his command was taken from him ; and he retired, still med- 
iitating revenge and destruction to his country. 

It was not long, however, before he received a second sum- 
mons to appear before the ephori, for fresh crimes, and a 
.number of his own slaves were found to depose against him. 

Still, however, he had the fortune to come off; the mildness 
of the Spartan laws, and tie authority of his regal office, 
which he still possessed, conspiring to protect him, 

Pausanias, having in this manner twice escaped the justice 
of his country, would not, however, abandon his base projects, 

.or sacrifice his resentment to his safety. Immediately upon 
his being acquitted, he returned to the sea-coasts, without any 
authority from the state, and still continued to carry on hii 
. ♦orrespcmdence with Artahamis. 
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He now acted with so little reserve, that his conduct wa, 
known to the ephon, and they only wanted information to 
convict him. While they were thus perplexed for evidence 
a certain slave, who was called the Argillian, cleared the^ 
doubts, and came with proofs which could not be resisted 

1 his man had been employed, by Pausanias, to carry a let. 
ter to Artabazus, and he accordingly prepared himself for 

k? j that many of his fellow-slaves 

had been sent on similar messages, and seeing none of them 
return, he was induced to open the packet of which he was 
danger discovered the mystery, and his own 

It seems, that Pausanias and the Persian gov'ernor, had 
agreed to put to death all the messengers they mutually sent 
to each other, as soon as their letters were delivered ; so that 
there might be no possibility left of tracing out or discover, 
mg the correspondence. This lettei- he delivered to the 
phori, who were now convinced that Pausanias was guilty 
Wmsiir a fuller confirmation from 

For this purpose, they contrived that tlie slave should 
take sanctuary in the temple of Neptune, as for safety a3 
piotection ; and, under a pretence of supplicating the deitv 
for the infidelity he had committed. The instant Pausanias 

temnlf he hastened to th« 

temple, to inquire the reason ; where the slave informed him 
that, having opened his letter, he found the contents fatal m 
*imself ; and, therefore, took this method of avertinrthe dan 
Pausanias, instead of denyine* the fart 

to bribe his future secrecy. But, during this infe^rvie J the' 
ephou had privately posted persons to overhear the conven- 
sation,and they soon divulged his guilt. conven- 

The moment, therefore, he had returned fo the citv tbi. 
ephqri resolved to seize him; and, from the asnect of r 
thesifethagistrates, he plainly perceived his daneer • hr 
fore Hew to take sanctuary in the trmixTw there* 

P“/s«ers could overtake 

As the religion of the state would not i.* t.. • 

taken forcibly from thence, the peonle stonnr^ ! 

trance, with peat stones; and, tearing off th^roof^left^i”* 
The fate of Pausanias soon afterwards involyed that of 
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Themistocles, who had some time before been banished, and 
lived in great esteem at Argos* A passionate thirst of glorf, 
and a strong desire to command arbitrarily over the citizens, 
had made him very odious at Athens. 

He had built, near his house, a temple, in honour of Diana, 
under this title, “To Diana, the goddess of good counsel,*^ 
as hinting at his own counsels upon several important occa- 
sions, and thus tacitly reproaching his fellow-citizens of hav- 
ing forgotten them. This, though a small offence, was suffi- 
cient to expel him from so fluctuating and jealous a state, as 
that of Athens; but he was now accused of having partici- 
pated in the designs of Pausanias. In fact, Pausanias had 
communicated to him all his designs; but Themistocles had 
rejected his proposals, with the utmost indignation. But he 
concealed his treason ; either thinking it base to betray the 
secrets trusted to his confidence, or imagining it impossible 
such dangerous and ill-concerted schemes to take effect. 

Be this as it will, upon the downfal of Pausanias, it appear- 
ed, that a correspondence had been carried on between them ; 
and the Lacedaemonians declared themselves his accusers, be- 
fore the assembly of the people of Athens. Such of the citi- 
zens as had long either envied, or feared Themistocles, now 
joined in the general accusation, and, with great acriiiiony, 
urged his death, 

Aristides, alone, who had long been bis open opposer, re- 
fused to join in this base confederacy against him, and rejected 
so mean an opportunity of revenge; being as little inclined to 
delight in the misfortunes of his adversary, as he had before 
been to envy his success. It was in vain, that Themistocles 
answered, by letters, to the calumnies laid against him ; it Was 
in vain, he alleged that a mind like his, disdaining slavery at 
home, could think of wishing for it in exile ; the people, too 
strongly wrought upon by his accusers, sent persons to seize 
and bring him, before the council of Greece. 

Fortunately, however, he had timely notice of their design, 
and %vent to take refuge in the island of Corcyra; to the in- 
habitants of which, he had formerly done signal services. 
F rom thence, he fled to Epirus ; and, finding himself still pur- 
sued by the Athenians, grown at length desperate, he fled to 
Ad metus, king of the Molossians, for refuge. There, he first 
practised all the abject arts of a man obliged to sue to a ty- 
rant for succour. He had, on a former occasion, been Instru- 
mental in preventing the Athenians from granting aid to this 
monarch; and this was now severely remembered against him. 
Admetus was from home, at the time Themistpeles came ;,to 
implore protection i axid, upon his return, he was surprised 
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to find hh old adversary, who had come to put nimselfi.^i 
his protection; As soon as the king appeared Themi<i?*”t*^ 

suasion that it would aiTordiim safetriXVoteSon™ 
Thus, continuing to spend the close of his^life in inri i 

Hiiiiiisssi 

precaution X’stoL Lr^ ’^ concealed, with the utmost 

of Naxos, then besieged bv the near the island 

ger he was in of faiH^r. • ^ -^^keniansjthe imminent dan 
discove7himself [ftbf T ‘^o^PcHcd him to 

for aIS. Xi prevailed upon him to steei 

Mi»* * '“f “f 

of the guarrrXestiL " ?r the captain 

ship him, ^ the H?ing1ma« of to wor- 

obSntog XaTiiriS? 

!■<, “ mr .ns*rf„l C,™ ,r 

your hands; you m!y mTex!7^J « »' 

your vengeance. By the former win ‘ °*’ display 

;% ^ "® lormer, you will preserve a faithful 
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wppUant; by the latter, you will destroy the greatest enemy 

Greece/* , , 

The king made him no answer, at this audience, though he 
was str^uck with admiration at his eloquence and intrepidity ; 
hut he soon gave a loose to his joy at the event. He told his 
courtiers, that he considered the arrival of Themistocles as 
a very happy accident, and wished that his enemies would 
for ever pursue the same destructive methods, of banishing 
from among them all the good and wise. 

Even his satisfactions were continued in a dream. At night, 
he was seen to start from his sleep, and three times to cry out, 
I have got Themistocles, the Athenian.*’ He evep gave him 
three cities for his support, and had him maintained in the 
utmost affluence and splendour. It is said, that, such was his 
favour at the Persian court, and so great was the considera^ 
don in which he was held by all ranks of mankind, that, one 
lay at table, he was heard to cry out to his wife and children, 
that were placed there, ‘‘ Children, we should have been cer 
fainly ruined, if we had not been formerly undone.” 

In this manner, he lived in affluence and contented slavery, 
until the king began to think of employing his talents, in 
sending him at the head of an army against Athens. Although 
Themistocles professed himself an open enemy to the state, 
yet he still harboured a latent affection for it, which no re- 
sentment could remove. The consciousness that he should 
be instrumental in overturning a city which had been made 
to flourish by his counsels, gave him inexpressible pain. He 
found himself, at last, unable to sustain the conflict between 
his gratitude to the king, and his love to his country; and, 
therefore, resolved upon dying, as the only means of escaping 
from his perplexity. He, therefore, prepared a solemn sacri- 
fice, to which he invited all his friends ; when, after embra- 
cing them all, and taking a last farewell, he swallowed poison, 
svhich soon p^t an end to his life. He died at Magnesia, aged 
iixty-five years, the greatest part of which he had spent in 
the intrigues and bustles' of active employment. 

Themistocles seemed to unite in himself all the prominent 
features of the Greek character; sagacious, eloquent, and 
brave, yet Unprincipled, artful, and mercenary, with too many 
virtues ever to be mentioned as a despicable character, and 
too many defects ever to be considered as a great one. 

In the mean time, while Themistocles was thus become 
the sport of fortune, the just Aristides attempted^ nobler 
path to glory. It has already been observed, tha| ||^ com- 
mancl of Greece had passed from Sparta to jLlhenians ; 
and it %vas agi'eed among the body of that their 
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common treasure for defraying the expenses of war. should 
be lodged in the island of Delos, under the eustody of a ma^- 
of a clear head and an uncorrupt heart. The great question 
therefore, was, where to find a man to be trusted with so im- 
portant a chpge, and steadfastly known to prefer the publfe 
interest to his own. In this general disquisition, all parties^ 
cast their eyes on Aristides, of whom Themistocles used jest-- 
mgly to say, that he had no other merit than that of a strong 
keeping safely what was committed to his charge. ' 
1 he conduct of Aristides, in his discharge of this duty 
served to confirm the great opinion mankind had formed of 
presided over the treasury, with the care* 
ora father over his family; and the caution of a miser, over 
whatjie holds dearer than hiinsMf- No ^uan compIaiiMid of 
his administration ; and no part of thiepliSic^^ was ex-* 
hausted in vain. ^ He, who thus contributed to make govern- 
ment rich, was himself very poor ; and so far was he from be^ 
mg ashamed of poverty, that he considered it as glorious to 
him, as all the trophies and victories he had won. 

It happened, on a certain occasion, that Callias, an intimate 
iiiend and relation of Aristides, was summoned before’ tlte 
judges, for some offence ; and one of the chief objections ah 
leged against him, was, that, while he rolled in affluence and 
luxury, he suffered his friend and relation, Aristides, to re- 
main in poverty and want. Upon this occasion, Aristides 
was cited; when it appeared that Callias had frequently of- 
tered to share his fortune with him, but that he declined the 
oeneht; asserting* that he onlv Ka CoirT 'nrrri^'l. ...U 
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was obliged to bear the charge of it^ and to maintain hit 

family. 

His daughters were married, and his son subsisted, at the 
expense of the public ; and some of his grpd-children were 
maintained by a pension, equal to that which such received 
as had been victorious at the Olympic games. But the great* 
est honour paid by his countrymen to his memory, was in 
giving him the Just; a character far superior to all 

the empty titles of wisdom or conquest ; since fortune or ac- 
cident may confer wisdom or valour, but all the virtues of 
morality are solely of our own making. 

Athens being, in this manner, deprived of the counsels and 
integrity of her two greatest magistrates, room was now 
made for younger ambition to step forward ; and Cimon, the 
son of Miltiades, promised to fill the scene with dignity and 
honour. Cimon had spent his youth in excesses, from which 
It was thought no effort could extricate him. When, he first 
offered to gain public favour, he was so ill received by the 
people, prejudiced against him by his former follies, that he 
suffered the most cruel neglect. 

But, though he was possessed of courage and abilities, he 
began to lay aside all thoughts of the public, contented with 
only humbler satisfactions. But Aristides, perceiving that 
his dissolute turn of mind w'as united with many great qual- 
ifications, inspired him with fresh hopes : and persuaded him 
once more to renew the .onset. He now, therefore, entirely 
changed his conduct, and, laying aside his juvenile follies, 
aimed at nothing but what was great and noble. Thus, he 
became not inferior to Miltiades in courage, to Themisto- 
cles in prudence, and was not far surpassed by Aristides 
in integrity. 

The first command, of any note, to which Cimon was ap- 
pointed, was of the fleet destined to scour the Asiatic seas. 
When he had arrived, with his fleet, at Caria, all the Grecian 
cities on the sea-coast, immediately submitted; and the rest, 
which were garrisoned by the .Persians, were taken by storm. 
Thus, by his conduct, as well as by his intelligence, the whole 
country, from Ionia to Paraphylia, declared against the pow* 
sr of Persia ; and joined in the association with Greece. 

The capture of the city Eion is too remarkable, to be pass^ 
ed over in silence. The governor was Boges; who held it 
for Ms master, the king of Persia, with a firm resolution to 
save it, or perish in its fall. It was in his power to have capita- 
ulated with the besiegers; and Cimon had often offeredi him 
very advanfiag^us terms : but, preferring to hi» 

safety, he treaty, 'station with 
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Incredible till he found it no longer possible to continue 
the defence. Being, at last, in the utmost want of provh 
sions, he threw all his treasures from the wails, into the 
nyer Strymon ; after which, killing his wife and children, he 
laid them upon a pile, which he had erected for that pur- 
pose, and then setting fire to the whole, rushed into the 
midst of the flames, and expired. 

Cimon, thus proceeding from one conquest to another, was 
at last inlormed, that the whole Persian fleet was anchored at 
the mouth of the river Eurymedon ; where they expected a 
reinforcement of ships from Phoenicia, and therefore defer- 
red an engagement till then. The Athenian general, however 
resolved, if possible, to prevent this junction; and ranged 

nis games m such a posture, as to accomplish this, and yet 
compel the enemy to engage. It was in vain, that the Per- 
Sian fleet retired farther up the mouth of the river ; the 
Athenians still pursued them, until they were obliged to ore. 
pare tor battle. ^ ^ 

1 he Persians, haying the superiority of a hundred sail, 
maintained the conflict, for some time, with great intrepidity • 
but, being at last forced on shore, those who canTe first 
threw themselves upon land, leaving their ew#y vessels to 
Uie enemy. 1 hus, besides what were sunk, the Athenians 
took above two hundred ships; and following their success 
upon land, the Greek soldiers jumping from their ships, and 
setting up a shout, ran furiously upon the enemy, who sus- 
tained the first shock with great resolution. But, at length* 
the Grecian valmir overcame the enemy’s desperation; a 
total rout of the Persians ensued; numbers were made pris- 
oners; and a great quantity of plunder seized, which was 
found m their tents. Thus, the Greeks obtained a double 
vi^ory, by sea and land, upon the same occasion. 

Cimon, having returned successful from this expedition, 
resolved to expend those treasures which l^e had taken in 
war, in beautiiying and adorning his native city. A taste 
for architecture, had, for some time, been entering into 
Greece ; and the Athenians gave the world examples in this 
art, which surpass all otliers, to this very day. ^ 

Victories, so very humiliating to the pride of Persia in- 
duced that empire at last to think of peace ; and, after some 
titne, a treaty was concluded, in which the terms were 
very honourable on the side of Greece. It was stipulated, 
Aat the Grecian cities in Asia should be left in quiet enjoy- 
ment of their liberty ; and that both the land and sea forces of 
the Persians should be kept at such a distance from the Gre 
seas, as not to create smallest suspicion. 
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Thus, entirely ended the Persian war, which had kept the 
t,recian states united, and called all their abilities into exei^ 
tion. From that time forward, those enmities which had beei 
dissipated upon the common foe, began to be turned lipoi 
e|ch other: they lost all warlike spirit, in petty jealousies 
and, entirely softened by the. reinements and luxuries of peace, 
prepared themselves for submission, to the first invader of 
their freedom. 

About this time, the study of philosophy was carried from 
Ionia to Athens, by Athenagoras, the Clazomenian. Poetry 
was, at the same time, cultivated by Simonides, of the island 
of Ceos ; who sung the exploits of his country, in a style be- 
coming their valour. His writings, however, have not had 
merit enough to preserve them from oblivion ; and it may be 
asserted, that mankind rarely suffer any work to be lost, which 
tends to make them more wise, or more happy. 







CHAPTER IX, 



From tM Peace with Persia^ to the Peace of Nidas» 

The state of Athens being thus, in a great measure, fi^ed 
from its fear of a foreign enemy, began to cherish intestine ani* 
mosities ; and its citizens laboured, with every art, to supplant 
each other, in aiming at places of trust and authority. Besides 
Cimon, who, by general consent, had been appointed to con* v 
duct the fleet and army, others endeavoured to take the lead 
at home, and to govern, with less hazard, the operations ot 
the state. , 

I The foremost in this attempt, was Pericles, who was much 
t younger than Cimon, and of a quite different character. Peri- 
\ cles was descended from the greatest and most illustrious fami- 
^ lies of Athens: his father, Xanthippus, defeated the Persians | 

i at Mycale ; and his mother, Agarista, was niece to Calisthenes, 

■ who expelled the tyrants, and established a popular govern- 
: ment in Athens. He had early thoughts of rising in the state ; 
j and took lessons from Anaxagoras, in the philosophy of na- 
: ture. He studied politics, wdth great assiduity; but particu- 
iarly dev oted himsjglf to eloquence-p-which, in a popular -state, 

Ittr considered asth e fountain of all promotion. His studies ■ 

affirm, that his eloquence was so powerfuK that, like thunder^ 

Ut nW Hm-irt-"' ; XTJI irffniir ,[ i t of trnt|fbg 

_ the, sfr«l%th< of’-liis 

'^aigume :s, or the sweetness of hi^ deEveryv^'V-"-' , 

- "“TlficydldeSf hi« great Opponent* was offi^plieard-’to say, '■ 
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that, though he had often overthrown him, the power of hia 
persuasion was such, that the audience could never perceive 
him fallen. To this eloquence, he added also a thorough in- 
sight into human nature, as well as a perfect acquaintance 
with the disposition of his auditors. It was a constant say- 
ing with him, to himself, Eemember, Pericles, thou art go- 
ing to speak to men born in the arms of liberty — and still 
he took care to flatter them in their ruling passion. 

Pie resembled the tyrant Pisistratus, not only in the sweet- 
ness of his voice, but the features of his face, and his whole 
air and manner. To these natural and acquired graces, he 
added those of fortune : he was very rich, and had an exten 
sive alliance with all the most powerful families of the state. 

The death of Aristides, the banishment of Themistocles, 
and the absence of Cimon, gave opportunities to his growing 
ambition. Yet he at first concealed his designs, with the most 
cautious reserve; till, finding the people growing more and 
more in his interest, he set himself at their head ; and op- 
posed the principal men of the state, with great appearance 
of disinterested virtue. 

The chief obstacle to his rise, was Cimon, whose candour 
and liberality had gained him a numerous party of all ranks 
and denominations. In opposition to him, Pericles called in 
popular assistance ; and, by expending the public money in 
bribes, largesses, and other distributions, easily gained the 
multitude to espouse his interests. Thus, having laid a se- 
cure foundation in popularity, he next struck at the council 
of the Areopagus, composed of the most respectable persons 
of all Athens ; and, by the assistance of Ephialtes, another 
popular chanjpion, he drew away most causes from the cogni- 
sance of that' court; and brought th^ whole order into con- 
tempt. In this manner, while Cimon was permitted to con- 
duct the war abroad, he managed all the supplies at home ; 
and, as it was his interest to keep Cimon at a distance, he 
took care to provide him with a sufficiency of foreign em- 
ployment. 

In this state of parties at Athens, an insurrection of the 
Helotse, Lacedaemonian slaves, gave an opportunity of trying 
the strength of each. These men, who had, for several cen-^ 
turies, groaned under the yoke of their countrymen ; and had 
been excluded from rail •:hopes of preferment, merely by. the 
influence of an unjust precedent to their prejudice, at last 
took up arms against their masters,- and threatened* no less 
than the destruction of the Spartan state. In this extremity, 
the Lacedaemonians sent to Athens, to implore succour; but 
^is was opposed by Ephialtes j who declared that it would be 
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tio way a^ivisaWe to aid them j or to make a rival city po%\ci’* 

fhibythem^ - 

On the other hand, Cimon espoused the cause ot bparta; 
declaring, that it was weak and inconsistent to maim the 
Grecian confederacy, by suffering one of its members to be 
tamely lopped away. His opinion, tor this time, prevailed ; 
he was permitted to march forth, at the head ot a numerous 
body, to their relief; and the insurrection was quelled, at their 
approach. But, shortly afterwards, the mischief broke out 
afreth. The Helotes got possession of the strong fortress of 
Ithome, and the Spartans again petitioned for Athenian aid. 

It was now, that the party of Pericles was found to prevail, 
and the Lacedaemonians were refused a compliance with their 
demands. Thus, left to finish the war with their insurgent 
slaves, in the best maimer they could, after besieging Ithome, 
which held out for ten years, they at last became masters of 
it, sparing the lives of those who defended it, upon condition 
of their leaving Peloponnesus^, for jeyer. 

In the mean time^the" refusal, on the side of Athens, and 
some indignities, said to have been received on the side of 
Lacedaemon, revived a jealousy which had long subsisted be- 
tween these rival states, and which continued thenceforward 
to operate, with greater or diminished influence, until both 
were utterly unable to withstaud the smallest efforts of for- 
eign invasion. 

The first instance the Athenians gave of their resentment, 
was to banish Cimon, who had been a favourer of the Spartan 
cause, for ten years, from the city. They next dissolved their 
alliance with Sparta; and entered into a treaty with the Ar- 
gives^ the professed enemies of the former. The slaves of 
Ithome were also taken under Athenian protection ; and set- 
tled, with their families, at Naupactus. But, what contribut- 
ed to widen the breach still more, the city of Megara, re- 
yoking from ks alliance with Sparta, was protected and gar- 
risoned by the Athenians : thus, was laid the foundation of an 
inveterate hatred, which ended in mutual destruction. 

As, in the beginning of all enmities, several treaties were 
entered into, and several leagues concluded, till at last they 
came to a formal rupture. Two pitched battles between the 
Athenians and Corinthians, in which each side was altentA 
ly victorious, sounded the alarm. Another fqilowed, between 
the Athenians and Spartans, at Tan gara; in which, Cimon, 
forgetting the injury he had sustained from his country, came 
in to its asMstance ; but the Athenians suffer^ a defeat. In 
a month or two afteirwards, the disgraq^^^^^-^paired, and 
the Athenians were, in their turn, victorimrsr The ponduct 
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of Cimoti again restored him to public favour; he was re- 
called fi'om banishment, in which he had spent five years; 
and it was Pericles, his rival, who first proposed the decree. 

The earliest use Cimon made of his return, was, to recon- 
cile the two rival states to each other; and this was so far 
effected, outwardly, that a truce for five years was concluded 
between them. This led the way to exerting the power of 
the state, upon a more distant enemy 

By his advice, a fleet of two hundred sail was equipped, 
and destined, under his command, to conquer the island of 
Cyp'us. He quickly sailed, overran the island, and laid siege 
to Citium. Here, being either wounded by the defendants 
or wasted by sickness, he began to perceive the approaches 
of dissolution ; but, still mindful of his duty, he ordered his 
attendants to conceal his death, until their schemes were 
crowned with success. His injunction was strictly obeyed. 
Thirty days after he was dead, the army, which still suppo.sed 
itself under his command, gained a signal victory : thus, ne 
died, not only iir the arms of conquest, but gained battles 
merely by the efficacy of his name. 

With Cimon, in a great measure, expired the spirit of glo- 
ry in Athens. As he was the last, so he was the most sue 
cessful, of the Grecian heroes. Such, was the terror of the 
Persians at his name, that they universally deserted the sea 
coasts, and would not come within four hundred furlongs ol 
the place where he could be possibly expected. 

Pericles, being now, by the death of Cimon, freed from a 
potent rival, set himself to complete the work of ambition 
which he had begun ; and, by dividing the conquered lands, 
amusing the people with shows, and adorning the city with 
public buildings, he gained such an ascendancy over the minds 
pf the people, that he might be said to have obtained a mo- 
narchal power in Athens. 

He found means to maintain, for eight moifths in the year, 
a great number of poor citizens, by putting them on board the 
fleet, consisting of sixty ships, which he fitted out every year 
He planted several colonies in the many places which had 
lately submitted to Athens. By tliis, he cleared the city of a 
great number of idle persons, who were ever ready to disturb 
his government; and were, at tire same time, unable to sub- 
sist themselves, by reason of his oppression. 

But the public buildings which he raised, the ruins of some 
of which exist to this day, are sufficient to convey his name 
to posterity. It is surprising, that, in a city not noted for the 
number of its inhabitants, and in so short a space of time 
that of his administration, such labarious,expe«L8ive,aBd mag* 
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aificent works, could be executed. All the arts of architec 

ture, sculpture, and painting, were exhpsted “ 

and what still remain, continue, to this hour, as inimitable 

To effec^these^ great works, he, in some measure, had re- 
courL and availed himself of *oseJr^ 

which had been supplied by Greece had 

with Persia: and which, having been lodged at " 

address enough to get transported to Athens, 5 

pended them in securing his own power, by all the a 

^ By theJe means, Athens became so much admired and en- 
vied by her neighbours, that it went by the name of Orna 
ment; and, when it was urged that the common treasure was 
squandered away in these works of show, 

that the people of Athens were not accountable to any, tor 
their conduct ; for they had the best right to the treasures of 
the confederate states, who took the greatest care to defend 
them. He added, that it was fit ingenious artisans 
have their share of the public money, since there was still 
enoueh left for carrying on the war. 

These were rather the arguments of power, than persua- 
sion ; of a man already in possession, than willing, upon jusf 
grounds, to relinquish what he had claimed. It was seen, not 
only by the wiser citizens, but by all the states of Greece, that 
he was daily striding into power ; and would, as Pisistratus 
had done before, make the people the fabricators of Aeir o^ 
chains. For remedying this growing evil, the heads of the 
city opposed Thucydides to his growing power; and attempt- 
ed to restrdn his career, by opposing eloquence to popu 

*^*Thucydides was brother-in-law to Gimon, ^d had display^ 
ed his wisdom on numberless occasions, P 

sessed of the military talents of his rival ; but hm eloquent 
gave him a very powerful influence over the People- ^ 

sures^‘fnd>rZ’whi£tao°^^^^^ Ambition of his 

ed’^f the whole authority of the state. It ^he’fawing 
oegan to change his behaviour; and, from acting the *awnmg 

and humble suppliant, he f^tLTapricrif 

iilty. He now no longer snbimtted himself to the caprice o 
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tlie people : but changed the democratic state of Athens into 
a kind of monarchy. 

He would sometimes, indeed, win his fellow-citizens over 
to his will ; but, at other times, when he found them obstb i 

nate, he would, in a manner, compel them to consult their I 

own interests. Thus, between power and persuasion, public | 

profusion and private economy, political falsehood, and pri- i 

vate integrity, Pericles became the principal ruler at Athens ^ 
and all such as were his enemies, becanie the enemies of the « 

state, ^ ^ j 

It was not to be wondered at, that this magnificent state 
of Athens was not a little displeasing to the rival states of 
Greece, especially as its state of splendour was, in some mea- 
sure, formed from their contributions. The Spartans, par- 
ticularly, still continued to regard this growing city with 
envy j and soon showed their displeasure, by refusing to send 
deputies to Athens, to consult about repairing the temple, 
which had been burnt down during the wars with Persia. 

The successes of Pericles against the enemy in Thrace, still 
more increased their uneasiness ; and particularly, when sail- 
ing round Peloponnesus with a hundred ships, he protected 
the allies of Greece, and granted their cities all they thought 
fit to ask him. These successes raised the indignation of 
Sparta, while they intoxicated Athens with ideas of ambition, 
and opened new inlets for meditating conquest. 

The citizens now began to talk of attempts upon Egypt ; 
of attacking the maritime, provinces of Persia; of carrying 
their arms into Sicily, and of extending their conquest from 
Italy to Carthage. These were views beyond their pqwer, 
and rnarked rather their pride, than <heir ability. 

An expedition against Samos, in favour of the Melisians, 
who had craved their assistance, was the beginning of this 
rupture, which never after was closed. It is , pretended, tha| 

Pericles fomented this war, to please a famous courtezan, 
named Aspasia, of wbpm he was particularly enamoured, ^ 

After several events battles, not worth the regard of 
history, Pericles besieged the capital of Samos, with tortoises 
and battering rams ; which was the first time these military 
engines had been employed in sieges. The Simians, after 
suffering a nine months’ siege, surrendered. Pericles razed 
their walls; dispossessed them of their ships, and demanded 
immense sums, to defray the expenses of the war. Flushed 
with this success, he returned to Athens ; buried all those 
who lost their lives in the siege in the most splendid man- 
ner, and pronounced their funeral oration. 

4 rupture, between the Athenians and Lacedsemonlunsj 
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«« seemed now inevitable. Pericles, therefore, to anlici- 
pate the designs of his rival state, advised that aid 
should be sent to the people of Corcyra, whom 
Corinthians, assisted by the Lacedsemonians, had invaded. 

As the quarrel between the Gorcyreans and Corinthians, 
gave rise to the great Peloponnesian war, which, soon after- 
wards, inyoived ail Greece, it will be necessary to give a 
slight account of its origin. Epidamus was a <mlony ot the 
Corey reans, which, growing first rich, and then factious, b^- 
ished the chief of her citizens. The exiles, joining with the 
Illyrians, brought the Epidamians so low, that they were 
obliged to send to Corcyra, their parent city, for assistance. 
The Gorcyreans rejecting their request, they had recourse to 
Corinth; and, giving themselves up to that state, were taken 
under its protection. This, however, the Cdrcy reans began 
to resent ; and, having been remiss in affording assistance 
themselves, resolved to punish such as should offer any. A 
rupture ensued, between the Corinthians and Gorcyreans; 
some naval engagements followed, in which the Gorcyreans 
being worsted, had recourse, as has already been observed, to 
the Athenians for support; who sent some naval succours, 
which, however, proved of no efiicacy in their defence. 

From this war, arose another. Potidsea, a city belonging 
to Athens, declaring for Corinth, these two states, from being 
accessaries, became principals ; and drew their forces into 
the field, near Potidaea, where a battle ensued, in which the, 
Athenians had the victory. It was in this battle, that Socrates 
saved the life of Alcibiadesj his pupil; and, after the battle 
was over, procured him the prize of valour, which he him- 
self had more justly earned. 

In consequence of this victory, Potidsea was soon after- 
wards besieged ; and the Corinthians complained to the states 
of Greece, against the Athenians, for having infringed the 
articles of peace. The Lacedaemonians, in particular, ad- 
mitted them tef an audience ; where the deputies of Corinth 
endeavoured to rouse them into a sense of their danger, from 
the ambitious designs of Athens ; and threatened, if left un- 
protected, to put themselvQS under the command of a power, 
strong enough to grant them protection and safety. 

After hearing what the Athenians had to reply, the Spar- 
tans came to a close debate among themselves, wherein it 
was universally agreed, that the Athenians were the aggres- 
sors ; and that they should be reduced to a just sense of their 
duty. But the dispute was, whether war should be immedi- 
ately declared against them, or remonstrances made to bring 
them to reason. 
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Archiclamus, one of their hings, a. man of prudence an*^ 
temper, was of opinion that they were not, at this time, a 
match for Athens ; and endeavoured to dissuade them from 
rushing into a thoughtless and improvident war. But Sthe- 
nelaides, one of the ephori, urged the contrary; alleging, 
that, when once they had received an injury, they ought not 
to deliberate ; but that revenge should follow insult. Ac 
cordingly, a war was declared, and all the confederates wen 
made acquainted with the resolution. 

In order to give a colour of justice to their designs, the 
Lacedsemonians began by sending ambassadors to Athens* 
and, while they made preparations for acting with vigour 
still kept up a show of seeking redress by treaty. They re 
quired of the Athenians the expulsion from their city, of som€ 
who had profaned the temple of Minerva, at Cylon : they de- 
manded, that the siege of Potidaea should be raised, and that 
the Athenians should cease to infringe upon the liberties of 
Greece. 

Pericles now saw, that, as he had led the Athenians into a 
war, it was incumbent on him to inspire them with courage 
to prosecute it with success. He showed his countrymen, 
that even trifles, extorted from them with an air of command, 
were, in themselves, a sufficient ground for war; that they 
might promise themselves a considerable share of success, 
from the division in the confederated councils of their oppo- 
nents ; that they had shipping to invade their enemies’ coasts, 
their city being well fortified, could not easily be taken 
j>y land. 

He concluded, with telling them the absolute necessity 
there was for war ; and that the more cheerfully they under- 
took it, the easier it would come to a*happy conclusion. That 
the greatest honours had generally accrued to their state, 
from the greatest extremities ; that this might serve to ani- 
mate them in its defence, so as to transmit it with undimin- 
ished honour to posterity. 

The people, giddy, fond of chan^, and unterrified by dis- 
tant dangers, readily came into his opinion ; and, to give 
*ome colour to their proceeding,* sent evasive answers to th^ 
Spartan demand; and concluded with asserting, that they 
desired to adjust all differences by treaty, as being unwilling 
to begin a war ; but, in case of danger, would defend them- 
selves, with desperate resolution. 

Thus, the people, from their love of change, entered hastily 
into the war; but Pericles was personally interested in its 
declaration. He was deeply indebted to the state, and knew 
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that a time of peace was the only opportunity in which he 
;ould be called upon to settle his accounts. 

It is said, that Alcibiades, his nephew, seeing him one day 
very pensive, and demanding the reason, was answered, that 
ae was considering how to make up his accounts. You had 
better/* said he, ‘‘ consider how to avoid being accountable.** 

Besides this, Pericles finding no happiness in domestic so 
ciety, gave himself up to the allurements of his mistress As- 
pasia, whose wit and vivacity had captivated all the poets 
and philosophers of the age; even Socrates himself not ex- 
cepted. She was inclmed to oppose the Spartan state ; and 
he, in some measure, is thought to have acquiesced in her 
advice. 

War being thus mutually resolved on, the first dawn of sue* 
cess seemed to offer in favour of Athens ; the city of Platsea 
which had lately declared for them, was surprised by three 
hundred Thebans, who were let in by a party of the town 
who joined in the conspiracy. But some of the citizens, wh; 
had espoused the opposite interests, falling upon them, in the 
flight, killed a part, and took two hundred prisoners ; who, 
a little time after, were put to death. 

The Athenians, as soon as the new^s was brought of this 
iction, sent succours and provisions thither, and cleared the 
city of all persons who were incapable of bearing arms. From 
i his time, all Greece appeared in motion, every part of it took 
a side in the common quarrel, except a few states who con- 
tinued neuter, till they should see the event of the war. 

The majority were for the Lacedsemonians, as being the 
deliverers of Greece ; and espoused their interests with ar 
dour. On their side, were ranged the Achaians, the inhabi- 
tants of Pellene excepted ; the people of Megara, Locris 
Boeotia, Phocis, Ambracia, Leucadia, and Anactorium. Oi 
the side of Athens, were the people of Chios, Lesbos, Plataea 
many of the inlands, and several tributary maritime states 
including those of Thrace, Potidsea excepted. 

The Lacedaemonians immediately after their attempts upor 
Platsea, assembled a body of men, making up, with their con 
federates, sixty thousand in number. Archidamus, who com- 
manded the army, harangued them, in an animated speech 
he told them, that the eyes of all Greece were upon them 
dbat they were superior in numbers, and were to oppose an 
tnemy not only inferior in number, but oppressed with the 
consciousness of their own violence and injustice. He ex- 
horted them to march boldly into the country, which they 
were about to enter, with that courage for which they had been 
long famous, and that caution which was requisite against so 
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insidious^ an ad versary. The whole army answered with an 
acclamation of joy : and thus, that war which was to be the des- 
truction of Greece, was commenced in a frenzy of transport, by 
its short-sighted inhabitants, who hurried on to mutual ruin, 

Pericles, on the other hand, prepared his scanty body of 
Athenians, to meet the threatened blow. He declared to the 
Athenians, that, should Archidamus, when he was laying waste 
the Athenian territories, spare any part of those lands which 
belonged to Pericles himself, he would only consider it as a 
trick, to impose upon Athenian credulity. He therefore gave 
up all his property in those lands ; and resigned them back 
to the state, from which his ancestors had originally received 
them. He remonstrated to the people, that it was their in- 
terest to protract the war: and to let the enemy consume 
themselves by delay. He advised them to remove all their 
effects from the country ; and to shut themselves up in Athens, 
without ever hazarding a battle. 

Their troops, indeed, were but very scanty, compared with 
those they were to oppose : they amounted only to thirteen 
thousand heavy armed soldiers, sixteen thousand inhabitants, 
and twelve hundred horse, with a body of archers about 
double that number. This was the whole army of the Athe- 
nians ; but their chief strength consisted in a fleet of three 
hundred galleys, which, by continually infesting and plunder- 
ing the enemies’ coast, raised contributions sufficient to de- 
fray the expenses of the war. 

Jmprest with the exhortation of Pericles, the Athenians, 
with a mixture of grief and resolution, forsook the culture of 
the fields, and carried all their possessions that could be con- 
veyed away with them, into Athens. They had now enjoyed 
the sweets of peace for nearly fifty years, and their lands wore 
an appearance of wealth and industry ; but, from the fate of 
war, they were once more obliged to forsake culture for en- 
campment, the sweets of rural life for the sheiks of battle. 

In the mean time, the Lacedasmonians entered the country 
at Oenoe, a frontier fortress ; and, leaving it behind them, 
mp*ched forward to Acharne, an unwalled town, within seven 
miles of Athens. The Athenians, terrified at their approach,, 
now began to convert their fury against the enemy into re- 
proaches against their former leader. They abused him, for 
bringing them into a war, in which he had not strength to op- 
pose, nor courage to protect : they loudly desired, notwith- 
standing the inferiority of their number, to be led to battle. 

Pericles, however, chose the more moderate part. He shut’ 
up the city gates; placed sufficient guards at all the posts 
ground ; sent out parties, of horse,, to keep the enemy employ^ 
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ed, and, at the same time, ordered out one hundred galleys, 

to infe?t the coast of Peloponnesus. 

These precautions at last succeeded. Alter tne Laced ae* 
monians had laid waste the whole country around Athens ; 
and insulted the defenders of the city by their numbers, and 
their reproaches, finding the place impregnable, they aban- 
doned the siege ; and tlie inhabitants once more issued trom 

their walls, in security and joy. ... , j* 

The Athenians, after this severe mortincation, resol vea to 
retaliate: being left at liberty to act offensively, as well by 
land as sea, they invaded the enemy’s territory, in turn, with 
their whole forc.e ; and took Nisae, a strong haven, with walls 
reaching to the city of Nigara. , , ■ * 

Proud of the first dawn of success, and the first_ Campaign 
having elapsed,duringthe winter they expressed their triumph 
by public ^ames, at the funerals o£ those that were slam m 
battle. They placed their bodies in tents, three days before 
the funeral: on the fourth day, coffins of oypress were sent 
from the tribes, to convey the bones of their relations ; the 
procession marched with solemn^ pomp, attended by the in- 
habitants, and strangers who visited the city : the relations 
and children of the soldiers, who wfere killed, stood weeping 
at the sepulchre : those who fell at the battle of Marathon, 
indeed, were buried on the field ; but the rest received one 
common interment, in a place called Ceranicus. 

Pericles, on. that occasion, pronounced a funeral oration 
over them, which remains, to this day, a specimen of his great 
eloquence. But the joy of the public was not confined to 
empty praises, ceremonies, and tears : a stipend was set apart 
for maintaining the widows and orphans of those who had 
fallen in the service of their country. And thus ended the 
first year of the Peioponnesian war. 

In the beginning of the ensuing summer, the Lacedemoni- 
ans renewed their hostilities; and invaded the territories of 
Athens, with the same number of men as before. In this 
manner, these capricious states went on to harass and depopu- 
late each other ; but a more terrible punishment now began 
to threaten them from. Heaven. 

A plague broke out, in the city of Athens ; a more terrible 
than which is scarcely recorded in the annals of history.^ It 
is relatid, that it began in Ethiopia, whence it descended into 
h^gypt, from thence travelled intp Lybia^ and Persia, and at 
last broke, like a flood, upon Athens. This pestilence baffled 
the utmost efforts of art j the most robust constitutions were 
unable to withstand its attecks,; no skill oould obviate, no 
remedy disjjel the terrible infection. 
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instant a person was seized,, he was struck with dcB- 
pair, which quite disabled hiin fi'om attemptmg a cure. The 
humanity of friends was fatal to themselves, as it was Inel- 
fectual to the unhappy sufferers. The prodigious quantity 
of baggage whkh had been removedouf of the* country info 
rrtv, increased ther. calamity. Most of the inhabk^^ 
for want of lodging, lived in little cottages, in which they 
could scarcely breathe; while the burning heat of the suiii. 
mer increased the pestilential malignity. 

They were seen confusedly huddled together, the dead as 
well as the dying; some crawling through the streets; some 
lying along by sides of fountains, whither they had en- 
deavoured to repair, to quench the raging thirst which con- 
sumed them. Their very temples were filled with dead 
boches ; and every part of the city exhibited a dreadful image 
ol death, without the least remedy for the present, or the 
least hopes with regard to the future. 

It seized all, with such violence, that they feiH one upon ano 
ther, as they passed along the streets; It was also attended 
with such uncommon pestilentk/l vapours,, that the very beasts 
and birds of prey, though famhhing around the walls of the 
City, would not touch the bodies- of those who died of it. 
Even m those who recovered, it left such a tincture of its- 
malignity, that it struck upon their senses. It effaced the no- 
tices and memory of all the passages of their lives ; and they 
knew neither themselves nor their nearest relations. 

1 he circumstances of this disease are described at laree by 
'Ihucydides. who was sick of it himself: and he observes 
among other effects of it, that it introduced into the city a 
more licentious way of living : for the people at first had re- 
course to their gods to avert that judgment ; but, finding they 
were all dike infected, whether they worshiped them or not,, 
that It was generally mortal, they abandoned themselves, 
:o despair and riot; for, since they held their lives 
were by the day, they were resolved to make the 
their time and money. 

causeof it was generally imputed to Pericles; who,, 
by drawing such numbers into the city, was thought to have 
corrupted the very air. Yet, though this was raging within, 
and the enemy wasting the conntry without, he was still in the 
same mind as. before — that they ought not to put all their 
hopes upon the issue of a battle. In the mean time, the ene- 
my advancing towards the coast, laid waste the whole coun- 
and! returned, after having insulted the wretched Athe- 
thinned by pestilence and famine, 
and inconstancy were the prevailing characters* 
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tkf the Athenians : andj as these carried them, on a sudden, to 
their greatest excesses, they soon brought them back within 
the bounds of moderation and respect. Pericles had been 
ioiig a favourite; the ^calamities of the state at last began tc 
render him obnoxious ; they had -deposed him from the com- 
mand of the army, but now repented their rashness, and rein- 
stated him, a short time afterwards, with more than former 

authority... j"' 

By dint of suffering, they began to bear patiently their do 
Oestic misfortunes ; and, impressed with a love for their coun- 
try, asked pardon for their former ingratitude. But he did 
not live long, to enjoy Ms honours. He was seized with the 
plague, which, like a malignant enemy, struck its severest 
Wow at parting. Being extremely ill, and ready to breathe 
his last, the principal citizens, and such of his friends as had 
mot forsaken him, discoursing in his bed-chamber concerning 
the loss they were about to sustain^ ran over his exploits, ^ 
computed tltc number of Ms victories. They did not ima^ne 
that Pericles attended to what they said, as he seemed insen- 
sible t but k was far otherwise; not a single word of their 
discourse had escaped him. At last, cried he, Why will ♦ 
you extol a series of actions, in which fortune had the great- 
est part ? There is circumstance, which I would not have 
forgotten, yet which you have passed over. I could wish to 
have it remembered, as the most glorious circumstance of 
my life — that I never yet caused a single citizen to put on 
mourning.'* 

. Thus, died Pericles ; in whom, were united a number of 
excellent qualities, without impairing each other. As well 
skilled in naval affairs, as in the conduct of armies ; as well 
skilled in the arts of raising money, as of employing it; elo- 
quent in public, and pleasing in private: he was a patron of 
artists, at onoe informing them by his taste and example. 

The most memorable transaction of the following year, was 
the siege of Pfatasa, by the Lacedaemonians. This was one 
of the most famous sieges in antiquity, on account of the 
vigorous efforts of both parties; but especially for the glori- 
ous resistance made by the besieged ; and their stratagems 
to escape the fury of the assailants. 

The Lacedaemonians besieged this place in the beginning 
of the third campaign. As soon as they had fixed their camp 
round the city, in order to lay waste the places adjacent, the 
Plaaetans sent deputies to the Lacedaemonian general, decla- 
ring the injustice of injuring them, who had received their 
liberties, on a former occasion, from the Lacedsemonia^ s them- 
selves. . The Lacedemonians replied^ that there was but ouie 
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method to insure their safety, which was, to renew that alii 
aiice by which they gained their freedom; to disclaim their 
Athenian supporters, and to unite with the Lacedsemonians 
who had power and will to protect them. 

The deputies replied, that they could not come to any agree- 
ment, without first sending to Athens, whither their wives and 
children had retired. The Lacedsemonians permitted them 
to send thither; but the Athenians solemnly promising to 
succour them to the utmost of their power, the Plataeans re- 
solved to suffer the last extremities, rather than surrender; 
and prepared for a vigorous defence, with a steady resolution 
to succeed or fall. 

Archidamus, the Lacedsemonian general, after calling upon 
the gods to witness that he did not first infringe the alliance^ 
prepared for the siege, with equal perseverance. He surround- 
ed the city with a circumvallation of trees, which were laid 
very close together, tho branches turned towards the city. He 
then raised batteries upon them, and formed a terrace, suffi- 
cient to support his warlike machines. His army worked 
day and night, without intermission, for seventy days ; one 
half of the soldiers reposing themselves, while the others 
were at work. 

The "besieged, observing the works begin to rise around 
them, threw up a wooden wall, upon the walls of the city, op»- 
posite the platform, in order that they might always out-top 
the besiegers. This wall was covered, on the outside, w-ith 
aides, both raw and dry, in order to shelter it from the be- 
siegers’ fires. Thus, both walls seemed to vie with each other 
for superiority, till at last the besieged, without amusing them- 
selves at this work any longer, built another, within, in the 
form of a half-moon, behind which they might retire, in case 
their outer works were forced. 

Jti the mean time, the besiegers, having mounted their en- 
gines of war, shook the city wall, in a very terrible mannejr : 
which, though it alarmed the citizens, did not, however, dis.- 
courage them; they employed every art that fortification could 
suggest, against the enemy’s batteries. They caught, wjtb 
ropes, the heads of the battering rams that were urged against 
them, and deadened their force with levers. 

The besiegers, finding their attacks did not go on success- 
fully, and that a new wall was raised against their platform, 
despaired of being able to storm the place ; and, therefore, 
changed the siege into a blockade, after having vainly at- 
tempted to set fire to the city, which was siiddenly quenched 
by a shower. 

ipim city was now surrouiided by a brick wall, suddenlv 
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elected, strengthened, on each side, by a deep ditch. Ihe 
whole army was engaged the 

When it was finished, they left 

Boeotians offering to guard the other half, whilst the rest oi 

'“irs “.xf tS: *<« “ss 

a s^oni wall, without any hopes of redress, and O^y wai^d 
thrme?c7of the conqueror. There were now m Platxa, but 
four hundred inhabitants, and.eightj; per- 

dred and ten women, to dress their victuals, ^d no^ot^er per 

son, whether freeman or slave; all the rest having been s 

to Athens, before the siege. n 

At last, the inhabitants of Platsea, having lost ho^s ^ 
succour, and being in the utmost want of „f 

resolutimi to cut their way through the enemy. f 

them, struck with the greatness of the danger, and boWness 
of the enterprise, entirely lost courage, when 
the execution ; but the rest, who were about hundred and 
twenty soldiers, persisted in their resolution, and escaped, in 

the following manner : » . n u 

The besie^d first took the heights of the wall, by count 
Uiff the rows of bricks which composed it; and Ais they did 
at different times, and employed several men for that pur^se, 
in order that they might not mistake in the calculation. 1 his 
was the easier, because as the wall stood at a small ? 

rvei-rpart of it was very visible. They then made ladders 

of a proper length. . , , , ^ 

All things being now ready for executing the design, the 
besieged left the city, one night when there was no moon, m 
the midst of a storm of wind and rain. After crossmg the 
first ditch, they drew near the wall, nndisco^ ered, through 
the darkness of night, whilst the noise made by the ram ana 
wind, prevented their being heard. ^ 

They marched at some distance from one another, to pre- 
vent the clashing of their arms, which were light, in order 
that those who carried them might be the more active; and 
one of their legs was naked, to keep theni from sliding so 
easily in the mire. Those who carried the ladders laid them 
in the space between the towers, where they jtnew no guard 
was posted, because it rained. That instant, twelve men 
mounted the ladder, armed with only a coat of maiband a 
dagger, and marched directly to the towers, six on each 
Thev were followed by soldiers, armed only with javelins, that 
they might mount the easier; and their shields were earned 
after them, to be used in the charge. 

When most of these had ascended to the top of the walH 
K3' 
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they were discovered by the faHing of a tile, which one of 
their comrades, in taking hold of the parapet, had thrown 
do-TO. The alarm was immediately given from the towers 
and the whole army approached the wall, without cliscoverine 
the occasion of the outcry, from the gloom of the hight and 
the violence of the storm. Besides which, those who had 
staid behind in the city, beat an alarm, at the same time, in 
another quarter, to make a diversion : so that the enemy did 

qfiftliS- posta afrmd to 

■ But a corps, the reserve of three hundred men, who were 
accident that might happen, quitted 
the conti ayallation, and ran to that part where they heard the 
noise : and torches were held up towards Thebes, to show that 
they must run that way, But those in the city, to render the 
signal of no use, made others, at the same time, in different 
quarters, havwg prepared them on the walls for that purpose. 

In the mean time, those who had mounted first, havine 
taken possession of the two towers which flanked the interval 
where the ladders were set, and having killed those who guard- 
ed them, posted themselves there, to defend the passage, and 
keep off the besiegers. Then, setting ladders on the tolof the 
wall between the two towers, they caused a good number ol 
their comrades to mount, m order to keep off, by a discharge 
of their arrows, as we}l those who Were advancing to the 
toot of the wall, as the others who were hastening to the 
neighbouring towers. ° 

Whilst this was dning, they had time to set up several lad- 
throw down the parapet, that the rest might 
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ascend with greater ease. As fast as they came up, they wf nt 
down on the other side ; and drew up* near the fosse, on the 
outside, to shoot at those who appeared. After they had 
pssed ovpr, the men who were in the towers came down, and 
hastened to the fosse, to follow after the rest. - That instant 
the^guard, with three hundred torches, arrived. However’ 

fnav® ^ by this light, better than 

they were seen by them, they took a surer aim ; by which 
meps, the last crossed the ditch, without being attacked in 

was not done without much 
difficulty; because the ditch was frozen over, and the ice 
would not hear, on account of thaw and- heav^ rains. tZ 
violence of the storm, was of great advantage to them. After 
^1 had passed, they took the rpad towards Thebes, the bet- 
ter to conceal taeir retreat; because it was not likely they 
wards a city of the enemy. ^ ^ 

they perceived the besiegers, with torches it, 
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their hands pursuing them in tiie road that led to Athens, 
After keeping that of Thebes about six or seven stadia, they 
turned short towards the mountain, and resumed the route to 
Athens ; where two hundred and twelve arrived, out of two 
hundred and twenty, who had quitted the place : the rest 
having returned back through fear, one archer excepted, who 
was taken on the side of the fosse of contravallation. 

The besiegers, after having ineffectually pursued them, re- 
turned to their camp. In the mean time, the Platseans, who re- 
mained in the city, supposing that all their companions had 
been killed, (because those who had returned, to justify them- 
selves, affirmed they were) sent a herald, to demand their dead 
bodies ; but, being told the true state of the affair, he withdrew. 

At the end of the following campaign, the Platseans being 
in absolute want of provisions, and unable to make the least 
defence, surrendered, upon condition that they should not be 
punished, till they had been tried and adjudged in form of 
justice. . Five commissioners came,,,: for this purpose, from 
Lacedaemon; and these, without charging them with any 
crime, barely asked them whether they had done any service 
to the Lacedsemonians and the allies in this war. 

The Plataeans were much surprised, as well as puzzled, by 
this question; and were sensible that it had been suggested 
by the Thebans, their professed enemies, who had vowed 
their destruction. They, therefore, put the Lacedaemonians 
in mind of the services they had rendered Greece in general, 
both at the battle of Artemisium and that of Plataea, and 
particularly in Lacedsemonia, at the time of the earthquake, 
which was followed by the revolt of their slaves. ^ 

The only reason, they declared, for their having joined the 
Athenians afterwards, *was to defend themselves from the 
hostilities of the Thebans, against whom they had in vain 
implored the assistance of the Lacedaemonians. That if that 
was imputed ^ them as a crime, which was only their mis- 
fortune, it ought not, however, entirely to obliterate the re- 
membrance of their former services. ‘‘ Cast your eyes,** said 
they, on the monuments of your ancestors, which you see 
here, to whom we annually pay all the honours which can be 
rendered to the manes of the dead. You thought fit to en- 
trust their bodies with us, as we were eye-witnesses of their 
bravery. Yet you will now give up their ashes to their mur- 
derers, in abandoning us to the Thebans, who fought against 
them at the battle of Platsea I Will you. enslave a province 
where Greece recovered its liberty ? Will you destroy the 
temples of those gods, to whom you owed the victory ? Will 
rou abolish the memory of their founders, who contributed 
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so greatly to your safety ? On this occasion, we may venture 

to say, that ow interest is inseparable from yonr glory * and 
that you cannot deliver up your ancient friends and benefac- 
tors, to the unjust hatred of the Thebans, without eternal in- 
famy to yourselves.” 

One would conclude, that these just remonstrances should 
have made some impression on the Lacedaemonians ; but they 
were biassed more by the answer of the Thebans, which was 
^pressed in the most haughty and bitter terms against the 
Plataeans: and besides, , they had brought their instructions 
trom Lacedaemon. 

^ They stood, therefore, to their first question-^whether the 
Plateans had done them any service since the war: and, 
making them pass one after another, as they severally an- 
swered “No,” each was immediately butchered, and not one 
escaped. About two hundred were killed in this manner j 
and twenty-five Athenians, who were among them, met with 
the same unhappy fate. Their wives who had been taken 
prisoners were made slaves. 

The Thebans afterwards peopled the city with exiles from 
Megara and Plataea; but the year afterwards, they demolished 
It entirely. It was in this manner, the Lacedaemonians, in the 
hopes of reaping great advantages from the Thebans, sacri.. 
ficed the Plataeans to their animosity, ninety-three years aftei 
their first alliance with the Athenians. 

I pass over several particular incidents of the succeeding 
campaign, in which the Grecian states mutually destroyed 
each other, without promoting general happiness, or estab- 
lishing any common form of government. The fluctuations 
of success were various. The Athenians took the city of 
Pylus from the Lacedaemonians; and they, oh the other hand 
made annual incursions into Attica. More than one overture 
for a peace, was made, but Cleon, who had a great ascendan« 
among the Athenians, prevented their taking effect. 

The war wasy therefore, renewed, with all its former ani- 
mosities. The island of Pylus became the scene of mutual 
contention. Demosthenes, who afterwards became the cele- 
brated orator, being joined in commission with Cleon, landed 
on the island, in order to dispossess the Lacedaemonians, who 
still remained there. They attacked the enemy with great 
vigour, drove them from post to post, and, perpetually gain- 
ing ground, at last forced them to the extremity of the island, 

The Lacedaemonians had stormed a fort that was thought 
inaccessible ; there, they drew up in battle array, faced about 
to that side only where they could be attacked, and defended 
^emselves like so many lions. As the engagement had he’d 
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the greater part of the day, and the soldiers were oppressed 
with heat and weariness, and parched with thirst, the genera) 
of the Messenians directing himself to Cleon and Demos- 
thenes, said, that all their efforts would be ineffectual, unless 
they charged their enemy’s rear ; and promised, if they would 
give him some troops, armed with missive weapons, that he 
would endeavour to find a passage. 

Accordingly, he and his followers climbed up certain steep 
and craggy places, which wxre not guarded ; when, coming 
down unperceived into the fort, he appeared, on a sudden, at 
tin bucks of the Lacedaemonians, which entirely damped their 
courage; and afterwards completed their overthrow. They 
now made a very feeble resistance; and being oppressed with 
numbers, attacked on all sides, and dejected through fatigue 
and despair, they began to give way, but the Athenians seized 
on all the passes, to cut off their retreat. 

Cleon and Demosthenes, finding, that, should the battle 
continue, not a ntan would escape, and, being desirous of 
carrying them alive to Athens, commanded their soldiers to 
desist ; and caused a proclamation to be made, by a herald, 
for them to lay down their arms, and surrender at discretioni 
At these words, the greater part lowered their shields, and 
clapped their hands, in token of approbation. A kind of sus- 
pension of arms was agreed upon, and their commander de- 
sired leave might be granted him, to despatch a messenger to 
the camp, to know the resolution of the generals. This was 
not allowed ; but they called heralds from the coast, and, af- 
ter several messages, a Lacedaemonian advanced forward, and 
cried aloud, that they were permitted to treat with the ene- 
my, provided they did not submit to dishonourable terms. 

Upon this, they held* a conference, after which they sur- 
rendered at discretion ; and were kept till the next day. The 
Athenians, then raising a trophy, and restoring the Lacedae- 
monians their dead, embarked for their own country ; after 
distributing tlfe prisoners among the several ships, and com- 
mitting the guard of them to the captains of the galleys. 

In this battle, there fell one hundred and twenty-eight La- 
cedaemoniaus, out of four hundred and tw^enty, which wa? 
their number at first; so that there survived not quite three 
hundred; a hundred. and twenty of whom were inhabitants 
of the city of Sparta. The siege of the island (to compute 
from the beginning,including the time employed in the truce) 
had lasted seventy-two days. 

They all now left Pylus, and Cleon’s promise, though so 
vain and rash, was found literally true. But the most sur- 
prising circumstance, was, the capitulation that had been 
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made ; for, it had been thought, that the Lacedjemonians sft 
far from surrenifering their arms, would die sword in hand 
Having come to Alliens, they were ordered to remain prison- 
ers, till a peace should be concluded; provided the Lacedte- 
monians did not make any incursions into their country for 
that then they should all be put to death. 

They left a garrison in Pylus. The Messenians of Nau- 
pactus, who had formerly possessed it, sent thither the Hower 
of their youth, who very much infested the Lacedamonians 
by their incursions ; and, as these Messenians spoke the lan- 
guage of the country, they prevailed with a great number of 
slaves to join them. 

The Lacedasmoriians, dreading a greater evil, sent several 
deputations to Athens, but to no purpose; the Athenians be- 
ing too much elated with their prosperity, and especially 
their late success, to listen to any terms. For two or three 
years, successively, hostilities were carried on, with alternate 
success; and nothing but the humbling of the one or the 
other of the two rival states, could decide the quarrel. The 
Athenians made themselves masters of the island of Cythera- 
but, on the other hand, were defeated, by the Lacedemonians 
at Dellion, 

At length, the two nations began to grow weary of a war, 
which put them to great expense, and did not procure them 
any real advantage, A truce for a year was therefore con- 
cluded, which being expired, served to pave the way for a 
more lasting reconciliation. The death of the two generals 
that commanded the contending armies, served not a little to 
hasten this event. Brassidas, the Lacedaemonian, was killed 
as he was conducting a sally, when besieged in Amphipolisj 
and Cleon, the Athenian, despising an enemy to which he 
knew himself superior, was set upon unawares, and Hying for 
safety, was killed by a soldier who happened to meet him. 
Thus, these two men, who had long opposed the tranquillity 
of Greece, and raised their reputations, but in a very dilFer* 
ent way, fell a sacrifice to their own ambition. 

They were, however, men of very opposite characters, 
Brassidas had courage and conduct, moderation and integl 
rity; and, it was he alone who, at this time, kept up the sink- 
ing reputation of his country. He was the only Spartan 
since Pausanias, who appeared with any established charac’ 
ter among the confederates, to whom he behaved so well, that 
they were again brought under the depend ance of SpL'ta * 
and several cities submitted to him, as their common deliv 
crer from the tyranny of Athens. 

* The Inhabitants of Amphipolis, besides their joining with 
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|fte other allies in solemnizing his funeral in a public manner, 
instituted anniversary games and sacrifices to his memory, 
as a hero ; and so far considered him as their founder, that 
they destroyed all the monuments which had been preserved 
as marks of their being an Athenian colony. 

His opposition to the peace, was not so much the effects 
of his obstinacy, as of a true" Spartan zeal for the honour of 
his country, which he was sensible had been treated by the 
Athenians with too much insolence and contempt. He had 
now a fair prospect of bringing them to reason, as he was 
gaining ground upon them, and every day making fresh con- 
quests; and, however he might be transported with the glory 
of performing great actions, yet the main end of his ambition 
seems to have been, the bringing the war to a happy con- 
clusion. 

. I must not here omit the generous answer, made by his 
mother, to the persons who brought her the news of his death. 
Upon her asking them whether he died honourably, they 
naturally fell into encomiums on his great exploits, and his 
personally bravery, and preferred him to all the generals of 
his time ; Yes,’* said she, ^‘my son was a valiant man, but 
Sparta has still many citizens braver than he.” 

Cleon was a different sort of man. He was rash, arrogant, 
and obstinate ; contentious, envious, and malicious ; covetous 
and corrupt; and yet, with all these bad qualities, he had 
some little arts of popularity, which raised and supported 
him. He made it his business to caress the old men ; and, 
much as he loved money, he often relieved the poor. He had 
a ready wit, with a way of drollery that pleased many, though 
with the generality it passed for impudence and buffoonery'. 

He had one very refined way of recommending himself, 
which was, upon his coming into power, to discard all his 
old friends, for fear it should be thought he would be biassed 
by them. At#the same time, he picked up a vile set of syco- 
phants, in their room, and made a servile court to the lowest 
dregs of the people ; and yet even they had so bad an opinion 
of him, that they often declared against him for Nicias, his 
professed enemy ; who, though he took part with the nobility, 
still preserved an interest in the commons, and was more 
generally respected. 

That which Cleon chiefly depended on, was his eloquence : 
but it was of a boisterous kind, Verbose and petulant, and 
consisted ^ore in the vehemence of his style and utterance, 
and the distortion of his action and gesture, than in the 
strength of his reasoning. i ^ 

By this furious manner of haranguing, he. introduced. 



among the orators and statesmen, a licentiousness and indi* 
.cency,yhich were not known before; and which caused the 
many riotous and disorderly proceedings, that afterwards oc« 
curred in the assemblies, when almost every thing was ear- 
ned by noise and tumult. In the military part of his service* 
he was as unaccountable, as in the rest of his conduct. He 
was not naturally formed for vi?ar, and used it only as a cloak 
for his ill practices, and because he could not carry on Ms 

otner views without it. 

^ Ihe taking of Sphacteria was certainly a great action, but 
It was a rash and desperate one; and it has been shown how 
he was undesignedly drawn into it by a boast of his own. 
However, he was so elated with the success of that expedi- 
tion, that he fancied himself a general : and the people were 
brought to have the same opinion. 

But the event soon undeceived them ; and convinced them 
that he knew better how to lead in the assembly, than in the 

■ held, in reality, he was not a man to be trusted in either; 

^ he was more of a blusterer, than of a soldier ; 
ancT m the other, he had more of an incendiary, than of a 
patriot, , ’ 

The Lacedaemonians were no less inclined to peace, than 
the Athenians ; and were glad to treat, at this time, while 
they could do it with honour; besides, they had nothing more 
^ at heart than the imprisonment of their men taken at Pvlus 
who were the chief of their city ; and, among other conside- 
r^ions, It was not the least, that the truce which they had 
made with Argos for thirty years, was just expiring. 

This was ii strong and flourishing city, and though it was 
not, of Itself, a match for Sparta, y<^t they knew it was far 
Irom being contemptible, and that it held too good a corres 
pondence with its neighbours, not to make itself capable of 
giving, them a great deal of uneasiness. 

The matter having been -canvassed and debated most of 
the winter, the Lacedaemonians, to bring the treaty to a con- 
. elusion, gave out that they resolved, as soon as the season 
would. permit, to fortify in Attica. Upon which, the Atheni- 
ans grew more moderate in their demands ; and a peace was 
concluded, in the tenth year of the war, between the two states 
and their confederates, for fifty years. The chief articles be- 
■ing, that the garrisons should be evacuated, and the towns 
and prisoners restored, on both sides. 

This was called the Nician Peace ; because Nicias, who 
_ ,,was jiist the reverse of his rival Cleon, was the chief instru- 
, ment in its negotiation. Besides the tender concern he al'- 
,iyaya ^xpresspd .forhis cpnntry,he had more partienlar end# 
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m obtaining it, in securing his reputation. He had been upon 
many expeditions, and had generally succeeded in them ; yet 
he was sensible how much he owed to his good fortune, and 
tiis cautious manageme]^ ; and he did not care to risk what 
he had already got, for the hopes of more* 


CHAPTER X. 

From ihe Peace of JSfidctSy to the end of the Pehponnman War* 

Every thing now promised a restoration of former tran- 
quillity. The Bceotians and Corinthians were the first that 
showed signs of discontent, and used their utmost endeavourjs 
fo excite fresh troubles. To obviate any dangers arising 
rom that quarter, the Athenians and I Lacedaemonians united 
in a league, offensive and defensive, which .served to render 
them more formidable to tlie neighbouring states, and more 
assured with regard to each other. Yet still the former 
animosities and jealousies fermented at bottom; and, while 
friendship glossed over external appearances, fresh discon- 
ents were gathering below. 

The character, indeed, of Nicias, was peaceable; and he 
did all in his power to persuade the Athenians to cultivate 
general tranquillity. But a new promoter of troubles, was 
now beginning to make his appearance; and, from him, those 
w‘ho wished for peace, had every thing to fear. This was no 
other than the cetebrated^Aldhla^ks, the disciple of Socrates, 
a youth equally remarkable for the beauty of his person and 
the greatn^,§fia£Jds-*Hwntah'aCCWi^^^^ 

‘‘■^rte^Strict intimacy between Alcibiades and Socrates, p 
me of the most remarkable circumstances of his life. This 
philosopher, observing in him excellent natural qualities, 
which were greatly heightened by the beauty of his person, 
bestowed incredible pains in cultivating so valuable a plant, 
lest, being neglected, it should wither as it grew,, and abso- 
lutely degenerate. Indeed, Alcibiades was exposed to num- 
)erless dangers ; arising from the greatness of his extraction, 
nis vast riches, the authority of his family, the credit of his 
guardians, his personal talents,. his exquisite beauty, and, SJ 4 II 
nmm than these, the flattery and complaisance of all,w^|^&- 
nrqached him. ‘‘ One would have concluded,” says Plutarch, 
^ that%rtune had surrounded and invested him with all these 
^dvaiktages, as with so many rampa^t^*«W^^bul* 
warks, 'him inaccesMl^? and.i:aWh«iraMe 
'dsaita df ihw to 
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of his eloquence, and the persuasive grace of his orations. 
To this, his intimacy with Socrates might be of great service, 

Alcibiades, with such a cast of mind as we have here de- 
scribed, was not born for repose; and had set every engine 
at work, to traverse the treaty lately concluded, between the 
two states; but, not succeeding in his attempt, he endeavoured 
to prevent its taking effect. He was disgusted at the Lace- 
dsemonians, because they directed themselves only to Nicias, 
of whom they had a very high opinion ; and, on the contrary, 
seemed to take no manner of notice of him, though his an* 
cestors had enjoyed the rights of hospitality among them. 

The first thing he did to infringe the peace, was, having 
been informed that the people of Argos only wanted an op- 
portunity to break with the Spartans, whom they equally 
hated and feared, he flattered them secrecy with the hopes 
that the Athenians would succour them, by suggesting to 
them that they were ready to break a peace which was no 
way advantageous to them. 

Accordingly, he laid hold of this juncture ; and improved 
the pretext given by the Lacedaemonians, to exasperate the 
people, both against them and Nicias ; which had so good an 
effect, that, every thing seemed disposed for a treaty with 
Argos : of which, the Lacedemonians being very apprehen- 
sive, immediately despatched their ambassadors to Athens ; 
who, at first, said what seemed very satisfactory, that they 
came with full power to concert all matters in difference, 
upon equal terms. The council received their propositions, 
and the people were to assemble the next day to give them 
audience. 

Alcibiades, in the mean while, fearing lest this negotiation 
should ruin his designs, had a secret conference with the am- 
bassadors; and persuaded them, under colour of friendship, 
not to let the people know, at first, what full powers their com 
mission gave tjiem ; but to intimate that they came only to 
treat and make proposals : for that otherwise they would 
grow insolent in their demands ; and extort from them such 
unreasonable terms, as they could not with honour consent to. 

They were so well satisfied with the apparent sincerity and 
prudence of this advice, that he drew them from Nicias, to 
rely entirely upon himself; and the next day, when the peo- 
ple were assembled, -and the amfi^^dors introduced, Alcibi- 
ades, with a very obliging air, demaYrdt-d^itUie^ 
jmwers they .were come ? They made 

not come prenipoteniiaries. Upon which, he insSflily-- 
changed his vqice and countenance, and, exclaiming against 
Umm m notarma Ikrs, bade the people h< w they 
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transacted any thing with men on whom they could have so 
little dcpendance. The people dismissed the ambassadors, 
in a rage ; and Nicias, knowing nothing of the deceit, was 
confounded, and in disgrace. 

^ To redeem his credit, he proposed being sent once more to 
iiparta: but, not being able to gain such terms, there, as the 
Athenians demanded, they immediately, on his return, formed 
a^ league with the Angives, for a hundred years, including the 
Eleans^ and Mantincans ; which yet did not, in terms, cancel 
that with the Lacedaemonians ; though, it is plain, that the 
whole intent of it was levelled against them. 

Upon this new alliance, Aicibiades was declared generalj 
and, though his best friends could not commend the method 
by which he brought about his designs, yet it was looked upon 
as a great reach in politics, thus to divide and shake almost 
all Peloponnesus ; and to remove the war so far from the 
Athenian frontier, that even success would profit the enemy 
but little, should they be conquerors : whereas, if they were 
defeated, Sparta itself would be hardly safe. 

Tltc defection of the confederates, began to awaken the 
jealousy of Sparta: they resolved, therefore, tb remedy the 
evil, before it spread too far ; wherefore, drawing out theii 
whole force, both of citizens and slaves, and being joined by 
their allies, they encamped almost under the walls of Argos. 
The Argives, having notice of their march, made all possible 
prep^ations, and came out, with a full resolution to fight them. 
But, just as they were going to engage, two of their officers 
went over to Agis, the Spartan king and general, and proposed 
to him to have the business settled by a reference. He im* 
mediately closed with the offer, granted them a truce for four 
months, and drew off his army ; the whole affair being trans* 
acted by these three, without any general consent or know* 
ledge, on either side. 

The Peloponnesians, though they durst nqj disobey theii 
orders, inveighed grievously against Agis, for letting such an 
advantage slip, as they could never promise to themselves 
again; for they had actually hemmed in the enemy, and that 
with the best, if not the greatest army, that ever was brought 
into the field. And the Argives were so little apprehensive 
of danger, on their side, that they were not less iiicensed 
against their mediators, one of who'm Uiey forced to the al 
tars to save his life, .and confiscated his goods. 

Thu.s., every^-thlng seemed to favour the Athenian interest; 
-^tnd their prosperity, for this was the most llowushing period 
of their duration, blinded them to such a degree, that they 
wei-e persuaded no power was able to resist them. In this 
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disposition, thty icsolved to take the first opportunity of add* 
iiig the island of Sicily to their empire; and soon an occa- 

sion offered to their wish. 

Ambassadors were sent from the people of Egesta, who, in 
quality of their allies, came to implore their aid against the 
inhabitants of Seiinuta, who were assisted by the Syracusans. 
It was the sixteenth year of the Peloponnesian war. They re- 
presented, among other things,that, should they be abandoned, 
the Syracusans, after seizing their city, as they had done that of 
Leontium, would take possession of all Sicily, and not fail to 
aid the Peloponnesians, who were their founders: and, that 
they might put them to as little charge as possible, they of- 
fered to pay the troops that should be sent to succour them. 

The Athenians, who had long waited for an opportunity to 
declare themselves, sent deputies to Egesta, to inquire into 
the state of affairs ; and to see whether there was money 
enough in the treasury, to defray the expenses of so great a 
war. The inhabitants of that city had been so artful, as to 
borrow, ‘from the neighbouringnations, agreat number of gold 
and silver vases, worth an immense sum of money ; and of 
these they made a show, when the Athenians arrived. 

The deputies returned with those of Egesta, who carried 
sixty talents in ingots, as a month’s pay for the galleys, which 
they demanded; and a promise of larger sums, which they said 
were ready, both in the public treasury, and in the temples. 

The people, struck with tKp.se fair appearances, the truth of 
which they did not give themselves the leisure to examine • 
and, seduced by the advantageous reports which their deputies 
made with the view of pleasing them, immediately granted the 
Egestans their demand ; and appointed Alcibiades, Nicias, and 
Lamachus, to command the Aeet, with full power not only to 
succour Egesta, and restore the inhabitants of Leontium to 
their city, but also to regulate the affairs of Sicily, in such a 
manner as might best suit the interests of the republic, 
Nicias was appointed one of the generals, to his very great 
regret; for, besides other motives which made him dread the 
command, he shunned it because Alcibiades was to be his col- 
league. But the Athenians promised themselves greater suc- 
cess from this war, should they not resign the whole conduct 
of it to Alcibiades, but temper his ardour and audacity with 
the coldness and wisdom of Nicias, 

Nicias, not daring to oppose Alcibiades openly, endeavour- 
ed to do it indirectly, by starting a great number of difficul- 
ties, drawn particularly from the great expense of this expe- 
dition. Me declared, that, since they were resolved upon war, 
they ought to carry it on in such a manner, as might suit the 
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exalted reputation to which Athens had attained : that a Keel 
was not sufficient to oppose so formidable a power, as that of 
the Syracusans and their allies ; that they must raise an army 
composed of good horse and foot, if they desired to act in a 
manner worthy of so noble a design ; that, besides their fleet 
which was to make them masters at sea, they must have a 
great number of transports, to cafry provisions perpetuallj 
to the army, which otherwise could not possibly subsist in ati 
enemy’s country; that they must carry with them vast sumi- 
of money, without waiting for that promised them by the citi 
Hens of Egesta; who perhaps were ready in words only, and 
very probably might break their promise ; that they ought to 
weigh and examine the disparity between themselves and theii 
enemies, with regard to the conveniences and wants of the 
army; the Syracusans being in their own country, in the 
midst of powerful allies, disposed by inclination, as well as 
engaged by interest, to assist them, with men, arms, horses, 
and provisions ; whereas, the Athenians would carry on the 
war in a remote country, possessed by their enemies ;* where, 
in the winter, news could not be brought them, in less than 
four months ; a country, where all things would oppose the 
Athenians, and nothing be procured, but by force of arms ; 
that it would reflect the greatest ignominy on the Athenians^ 
should they be forced to abandon their enterprise ; and there* 
by become the scorn and contempt of their enemies, by then 
neglecting to take all the precautions which so important 8 
design required ; that, as for himself, he was determined not 
to go, unless he was provided with all things necessary for 
the expedition, because the safety of the whole army depend- 
ed on that circumstance ; and that he would not rely on ca 
price, or the precarious engagements of the allies. 

Nicias had flattered himself that this speech would cool 
the ardour of the jjeople, whereas it only inflamed it the more 
Immediately, the generals had full powers given them, to raise 
many troops, and fit out as many galleys, £s they should 
Judge necessary ; and the levies were accordingly carried on, 
in Athens and other places, with inexpressible activity. 

: , hen prepared, tliey accordingly set sail, after having ap- 
pointed Corcyra the rendezvous for most of the allies, with 
such ships as were to carry the provisions and warlike stores, 
All the citizens, as well as foreigners, in Athens, flocked, by 
day-break, to the port of Pyraeus : the former attended by their 
children, relations, friends and companions, with a joy over^ 
cast with a little sorrow, upon their bidding adieu to persons 
that were as dear to them as life, and who were setting out 
ipi a distant and very dangerous expedition, from which it 
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was uncertain whether they would ever return ; though they 
Mattered themselves with the hopes that it would be successful. 
The foreigners came thither to feed their eyes with a sight, 
which was highly worthy their curiosity ; for no single city 
in the world had ever fitted out so gallant a fleet. Those, in- 
deed, which had been sent against Epidaurus and Potidaea, 
were as considerable, with regard to the number of soldiers 
and ships ; but they w^ere not equipped with so much magni- 
f flcence, neither was their voyage so long, nor their enter- 

prise so important. 

Here, was seen a land and naval army, provided with the 
utmost care, and at the expense of particular persons, as well 
as of the public, with all things necessary, on account of the 
length of the voyage, and the duration of the war. The city 
furnished a hundred empty galleys; that is, sixty light ves 
iels, and forty to transport the soldiers heavily armed. Every 
fnariner received daily a drachma, or ten pence English, for 
Ms pay, exclusive of what the captains of ships gave the row- 
ers of the first bench. Add to this, the pomp and magnifi- 
cence universally displayed ; every one striving to eclipse the 
; ^ rest, and each captain endeavouring to make his ship the 
lightest, and, at the same time, the gayest in the whole fleet 
I shall but briefly notice the choice of the soldiers and sea- 
men, who were the flower of the Athenians; their emulation 
with regard to the beauty and neatness of their arms and 
equipage ; and more than that their officers, who had laid out 
considerable sums, purely to distinguish themselves, and to 
give foreigners an advantageous idea of their persons and cir- 
cumstances ; so that this sight had the air of a pageant, in 
which the utmost magnificence is displayed, rather than of a 
warlike expedition. Eut the boldness and greatness of the 
deisign, still exceeded its expense and splendour. 

When the ships were loaded, and the troops got on board, 
the trumpet sounded, and solemn prayers were offered up, for 
the success of»the.expedition ; gold and silver cups were filled 
^ every where with wine, and the accustomed libations were 

’ poured out : the people who lined the shore shouting at the 
same time, and lifting up their hands to heaven, to wish theii 
fellow-citizens a good voyage and success. 

The hymn being sung, and the ceremonies ended, the ships 
sailed, one after another, out of the harbour ; after which, 
they strove to outsail each other, till the whole fleet met at 
. JEgina. From thence, it sailed to Corcyra; where the army 

of the allies was assembled with the rest of the fleet. 

Having now arrived at Sicily, the generals were divided in 
them opinions^ as to the place where they should make a dc- 





acent. Lamachus, one of the generals, was for sailing direct 
ly for Syracuse. He urged, that it was as yet unprovided, 
and under the greatest consternation; that an army was al- 
ways most terrible on its approach, before the enemy had 
time to recollect, and make danger familiar. These reasons, 
hotvever, were overruled. It was agreed to reduce the smaller 
cities first; when, having detached ten galleys, only to take a 
view of the situation and harbour of Syracuse, they landed, 
with the rest of their forces, and surprised Catena. 

In the mean time, the enemies of Aicibiades had taken oc- 
casion, from his absence, to attack him, with redoubled vigour 
1 hey aggravated his misconduct, in neglecting the propei 
method of attack ; and enforced their accusation, by alleging 
that he had profaned the mysteries of Ceres. This was suf 
hcient to induce the giddy multitude to recal their general; 
but, for fear of raising a tumult in the army, they only sent 
him orders to return to Athens, to pacify the people, by h|s 
presence. 

Alcibiadp obeyed the orders, with seeming submission ; 
but, reflecting on the inconstancy and caprice of his judges, 
the instant he arrived at Thurium, and had got on shore, he 
disappeared; and eluded the pursuit of those who sought 
after him : the galley, therefore, returned without him ; and 
the people, in a rage, condemned him to death, for his conta 
mcy.^ His whole estate was confiscated ; and all the orders 
of religion were commanded to curse him. Some time after 
news being brought him that the Athenians had condemned 
him to death; “ I hope, one day,"* said he, «to make them 
sensible that I am still alive.** 

The Syracusans had, by this time, put themselves in a pos- 
ture of defence; and, finding that NJcias did not advance to- 
wards them, they talked of attacking him in his camp ; and 
some of them asked, in a scoffing way, whether he was come 
into Sicily to settle at Catana. He was roused by this insult, 
and resolved to make the best of his way to Syracuse. He 
durst not attempt it by land, for want of cavalry: and he 
thought it ecjually hazardous to make a descent by sea, upon 
an enemy who was so well prepared to receive him : however, 
he chose the latter way, and succeeded in it by a stratagem. 

had gained a citizen of Catana, to go as a deserter to 
the Syracusans, and inform them that the Athenians lay every 
night in the town, without their arms : and, that early in tlie 
morning, on a certain day appointed, they might surprise 
them ; seize on their camp with all their arms and • 

liu^ their fleet in the harbour, and destroy the whole army* 

The Syracusans gave credit to hiir^ and marched^ with 
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their forces, towards Catana; of which, Nicias had no sooner 
notice, than he embarked his troops; and, steering away for 
Syracuse, landed them there, the next morning, and fortified 
himself in the outskirts of the town. The Syracusans were 
so provoked at this trick, that they immediately returned to 
Syracuse, and presented themselves without the walls, in 
der of battle. 

Nicias marched out of his trenches, to meet them; and a 
very sharp action ensued; wherein, at length, the Athenians 
prev ailed ; and forced the enemy back to the city, after having 
killed two hundred and sixty of them and their confederates, 
with the loss of fifty of their own men. They were not as 
yet in a condition to attack the city, and, therefore, took up 
their winter quarters at Catana and Naxes. 

The year following, greater projects were undertaken. 
Having received a supply of horse from Athens, witli provi- 
sions, and other stores of war, Nicias set sail^ for Syracuse, 
in order to block it up, by sea and land. In this manner, did 
the little state of Athens spread terror among all the neigh- 
bouring states ; and now, risen to its utmost height, began to 
aspire at universal empire, 

Athens had already been the mistress of. arts and philoso- 
phy : she now, with inverted ambition, aimed at setting man- 
kind an example of the arts of conquest and of war; but she 
had never considered, that a petty state, r^sed artificially into 
power, is liable to a thousand accidents, in.its way to conquest. 

The Athenians had now sent out their whole force into 
Sicily ; and, while they fought to decide the fate of Syracuse, 
they were in fact contending for their own ; the existence of 
Athens and Syracuse depended so much on the event of the 
present invasion, that Botl/sides fought with the utmost per- 
severance, and historians have been minute in the detail,^ 

The siege was now carried on in a more regular and skilful 
manner, than^had ever been practised befoi'e; and men were 
taught a new* lesson, as well in the arts of attack, as of de- 
fence. Nicias found it necessary, in the first place, to gain 
Epipolae, a high hill which commanded the city, and had a 
st<*ep craggy passage up to it. 1 he Syracusans were so sen- 
sible of the importance of this post, that they had ordered a 
detachment of seven hundred men to march, upon a si|^ial 
given, to its defence ; but Nicias had landed his men in a little 
rehiote harbour, so secretly and so suddenly, that they easily 
made themselves masters of it; and the seven hundred, run- 
ning up from the plains, in a confused manner, to dispossess 
them, were repulsed, with the loss of three hundred and their 
kadeit ‘ 




Nicias built a fort there, as a magazine; and proceeded 
invest the town, on the land side, so as to prevent any com- 
munication with the country. The enemy endeavouring to 
destroy his works, and render them useless, ^several skirmishes 
ensued, wherein the Athenians had generally the advantage; 
bat, in one of them, Lamachus, being pressed hard, and aban- 
doned by his men, was killed. 

The Syracusans, still intent on the recovery of Epipol^ 
ordered thither another detachment. Nicias was at this time 
sick at the fort, and in bed, with only his servants about him; 
but, when he found the enemy were forcing his entrenchments 
he got up, and set fire to the engines and other wood that lay 
scattered about the fort; which had so good an effect, that it 
served as a signal to his own troops to come up to his relief, 
and so terrified and confounded those of the enemy, that the) 
retreated into the city. 

Thenceforth Nicias, who w^as now sole general, conceived 
great hopes. Several cities of Sicily, which hitherto had not 
declared for either side, came and joined him ; and there ar- 
rived, from all quarters, vessels laden with provisions for his 
army; all parties being eager to go over to him, because he 
had acquired the -superiority, and been exceedingly success- 
ful in all his undertakings. The Syracusans, seeing them* 
selves blocked up both by sea and land, and losing all hopes 
of being able to defend their city any longer, already pro* 
posed an accommodation. 

^ Gylippus, who was coming from Lacedaemon to their as- 
sistance, having heard, in his passage, the extremity to iwhich 
they were reduced, and looking upon the whole island as lost, 
nevertheless sailed forward, not witl\ the view of defending 
Sicily, but only to preserve to, the nations of Italy such cities 
as were subject to them in that island, if it were not too late, 
and if this could be done; for fame had declared, in all places, 
that the Athenians had already taken possession of the whole 
island, and were headed by a general whose wisdom and good 
fortune rendered him invincible. 

The fortifications of the Athenians, were now almost com* 
pleted ; they h^ drawn a double wall, neai'ly half a league in 
length, along the plain and the fens, towards the great port; 
and had almost reached it. There now remained, on one side, 
only a small part of the wall to be finished; and the Syracu* 
sans were on the brink of ruin ; they had no hopes left; they 
were unable to defend themselves, and they knew not where 
to look for succours ; for this reason, they resolved to surreu* 
der, and a council was field, to settle the articles of capituk 
rton which were to be presented to Nicias ^ 
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It was at that very instant, and in this most distressful 

mncture, that a messenger arrived at Syracuse, from Corinth, 
ivith news of speedy relief. Ihe whole body of citizens 
aocked round the messenger of such welcome information 
He informed them, that Oyiippus, the Lacedaemonian gene- 
ral, would be with them immediately, followed by a great 
many other galleys which had come to his aid. *I*he Syracu- 
sans astonished, or rather stupified, as it were, with this news, 
could scarcely believe what they heard. 

Whilst they were thus fluctuating, and in^ doubt, a couriei 
arrived, from Gylippus, to inform them of his approach ; and 
ordered them to march out all their troops, to meet him. 
He himself, after taking a fort in his way, marched, in order 
of battle, directly for Epipolae; and, ascending by Euryclus, 
as the Athenians had done, he prepared to attack them from 
without, while the Syracusans should charge them, on their 
side, with the forces of Syracuse. 

The Athenians, exceedingly surprised by his arrival, drew 
up hastily, and without order, under the wall : with regard to 
himself, laying down his arms when he approached, he sent 
word, by a herald, that he would allow the Athenians five days 
to leave Sicily. Nicias did not condescend to make the least 
answer to this proposal ; and some of his soldiers, bursting 
out a laughing, asked the herald, whether the presence of a 
Lacedaemonian privateer, and the trifling wand of a herald, 
could make any change in the present state of the city. Both 
sides, therefore, prepared for battle. 

Gylippus began by storming, the fort of Labdalla, and cut- 
ting in pieces all who were found in it. The Athenians, in 
the mean time, were not idle, in forming intrenchments, to 
oppose him ; while the besieged were equally assiduous, in 
cutting down and breaking through those walls and circum- 
vallations, which were carried round their city. At length, 
both sides drew up their forces, in battle array, between the 
walls which the Athenians had raised to keep off the enemy. 

In the first engagement, the cavalry of Gylippus being 
rendered useless from the narrowness of the place, to reani- 
mate his soldiers, by doing them justice, he had the courage 
to reproach himself for their ill success; and to declare pub- 
licly, that he, not they, had occasioned the late defeat, b^use 
he miade them fight in too n^row a spot of ground., How- 
ever, he promised soon to give them an opportunity -of 
covering both their honour and his ; and, accordin^y, the 
very next d^y, he led them against the enemy;, after having 
exhorted theipt, in the strongest terms, to behave in a manner 
worthy of th^ gjbry. ' , «■ 
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Nicias, perceiving, that though he should not desire to 
come to a battle, it would, however, be absolutely necessary 
to prevent the enemy from extending their line beyond the 
eontravallation, to which they were already very near, (be-, 
cause otherwise this would be granting them a certain vic- 
tory) therefore marched boldly against the Syracusans: Gy- 
lippus brought up his troops beyond the place where the 
walls terminated on both sides, in order that he might leave 
the more room to extend his- battle; when, charging the ene- 
my’s left wing with his horse, he put it to flight, and soon 
afterwards defeated tlieir right. 

We have an instance of what the experience and abilities- 
of a great captain are capable of producing : Gylippus, with 
the same men, the saitie arms, the same horses, and the same 
ground, by only changing his order of battle, defeated the 
Athenians, and beat them quite to their camp. The followin.^ 
night, the victors carried on their wall beyond the wall of 
eontravallation of the Athenians, and thereby deprived then^ 
of all hopes of being able to surround the city, 

Nicias, ever since the arrival of Gylippus, had been put 
upon the defensive; and, as he daily lost ground in the couh 
try, he retired towards the sea, to keep that open, in case of 
accidents, and to bring in provisions. For this purpose, he 
seized Plemmyriura, near the great harbour ; where he built 
three forts, and kept himself up, as it were, in a garrison. 
Gylippus took this opportunity to gain over the inland cities; 
and, at the same time, the fleet arrived, that was expected 
from Corinth, • ^ 

Nicias, . under these circumstances, wrote a very melau- 
choly account of his affairs to Athens ; that the enemy wert 
become so superior to him, that he was not in a condition to 
force their intrenchments ; and that, instead of besieging 
them, he was now besieged himself; that the towns revolted 
from him, the slaves and mercenaries deserjted ; that his 
troops were employed in guarding the forts and fetching in 
provisions, and that, in this latter service, many of them were 
cut off by the enemy’s horse ; that the fleet was in as bad 
condition, as the army ; and that, in short, without a speedy 
reinforcement of men, ships, and money, equal to what he 
had at first set out with, it was in vain to attempt any thing 
farther : then, as to himself, he complained of his being af- 
flicted with sharp nephritic pains, which rendered him inca- 
pable of going on with the service; and therefore pressed to 
%e recall^. 

^ The Athenians were so affected with this letter, that they 

l^ymedon and athenesi (nht the great 
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go over with fjesh supplies; the former, immediately, 
with ten galleys, and the other, early in the spring, with a 
stronger force. At the same time, they appointed MeandNsr 
and Euthydemus, to act as assistants to Nicias, but would 
not grant his request of coming home. 

In the mean time, Gyiippus, who had made the tour of 
Sicily, returned, with as many men as he could raise i» the 
whole island ; and prevailed with the Syracusans to fit out 
the strongest fleet in their power, and to hazard a battle at 
sea, on the presumption, that the success would answer the 
greatness of the enterprise. This advice was strongly en- 
forced by Hermocrates, who exhorted the Syracusans not to 
abandon, to their enemies, the empire of the seas. He ob- 
served, that the Athenians themselves had not received it 
from their ancestors, nor been always possessed of it ; that 
the Persian war had, in a manner, forced them into the know- 
ledge of naval affairs, notwithstanding two great obstacles, 
their disposition, and the situation of their city, which stood 
at a considerable distance from the sea ; that they had made 
themselves formidable to other nations, not so much by their 
real strength, as by their courage and intrepidity ; that they 
ought to copy them ; and, since they had to contend with 
enemies who were so enterprising, it was fit they should be 
equally daring. 

This advice was approved, and accordingly a large fleet 
was equipped. Gyiippus led out all his land forces, in the 
night time, to attack the forts of Plemmyrium. Thirty-five 
galleys of Syracuse, which were in the great harbour, and 
forty-five in the lesser, which was an arsenal for ships, were 
ordered to advance tow^ards Plemmyrium, to amaze the Aihe- 
tdans,, who would find themselves attacked, both by sea and 
land, at the same time. 

The Athenians, at this news, went on board also ; and, with 
twenty-five ships, sailed to fight the thirty-five Syracusan ves- 
sels, which were sailing out against them from the great bar* 
hour ; and opposed thirty-five more to the forty-five of the 
enemy which were come out of the little port, A sharp en 
gagement was fought, at the mouth of the great harbour) 
one party endeavouring to force their way into it, and 
other to keep them out, 

Those who defended the Ibrts of Flemmyriutn, Jba^^g 
the^.sliore, to^^view, the baitle,^ Gyiippus 
the fbri#T|ih^jpi?ct€|dly.vby day-bfeak^^'^d, having, carried 
greatest /^ftorm, the soldiers who defendedr the 

other tw that* they aban^ned ih a 

tnoitieht. 







Aftt’r this advaiitao;e, the Syracusans sustained a coiisider- 
able loss. Such of their vessels as fought at the entrance of 
thfjiarbour (after having forced the Athenians) bulged furi- 
ously one against the other, as they entered it in disorder ; 
and, by this means, shifted the victory to their enemies, who 
were not contented with pursuing, but also gave chase to 
those who were victorious in the great harbour. Eleven Sy- 
racusan galleys were sunk, and gTeat numbers of the sailors 
in them were killed. Three were taken ; but the Athenians 
likewise lost three; and, after towing off those of the enemy, 
they raised a trophy, in a little island lying before Plem 
myrlum, and retired to the centre of their camp. 

One circumstance, which the besieged considered of the 
gi'eatest importance, was, to attempt a second engagement 
both by sea and land, before the fleet and other succours, sen* 
by the Athenians, should arrive. They had concerted fresu 
measures for a battle at sea, by improving from the error? 
they had committed in the last engagement. 

The change made in the galleys was, their prows were now 
shorter, and, at the same time, stronger and more solid, than 
before. For this purpose, they fixed great pieces of timber, 
projecting forward on each side of the prows, and, to these 
pieces, they joined beams, by way of props. The beams ex- 
tended to the length of six cubits, on each side of the vessel, 
both within and without. By this, they hoped to gain an 
advantage over the galleys of the Athenians, which did not 
dare, because of the weakness of their prows, to attack an 
enemy in fronts but only in flank ; not to mention, that, should 
the battle be fought in the harbour, they would not%ave room 
to spread themselves, nor to pass between two galleys, in 
which lay their greatest art, nor to* tack about, after they 
should have been repulsed, in order to retnrn to the charge ; 
whereas, the Syracusans, by their being masters of the whole 
extent of the harbour, would have all these advantages; and 
might reciprocally assist one another. On these circumstan*' 
ces the latter founded their hopes of victory. 

Gylippus, therefore, first drew all the infantry out of the 
camp, and advanced towards that part of the contravallation 
of the Athenians, which faced the city ; whilst the troops of 
Olympia marched towards the other, and their galleys set sail, 

Nicias did not desire to venture a second battle ; saying, 
that as he expected a fresh fleet every moment, and a great 
reinforcement under Demosthenes, it would betray the great* 
cst want of judgment, should he and his troops, who were in- 
ferior in number to those of the enemy, and already fatigued^ 
hazard a battle, without being forced to it. 
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Ou the contrary, Menander and Euthy-demus, who had just 
before been appointed to share the command with Nicias till 
the arrival of Demosthenes, fired with ambition, and jealous 
of those generals, were eager to perform some exploit, to be- 
reave the one of his glory, and if possible eclipse that of the 
other. 

The pretence alleged by them, on this occasion, was, the 
fame and reputation of Athens; and they asserted, with such 
vehemence, that it would be entirely destroyed, should they 
shun the battle, as the Syracusans offered it to them, that 
they at last forced Nicias to a compliance. The Athenians 
Had seventy-five galleys, and the Syracusans eighty. 

'fhe first day, the fleets continued in sight of each other, 
in the great harbour, without engaging, and only a few skir- 
mishes passed ; after which, both parties retired, while the 
land forces acted in the same manner. The Syracusans did 
not make the least motion the second day. 

Nicias, taking advantage of this inactivity, caused the 
transports to draw up, in a line, at some distance from one 
another, in order that his galleys might retire behind them, 
with safety, in case he should be defeated. Next morning, 
the Syracusans came up sooner than usual, when, a great part 
of the day was spent in skirmishing; after which, they retired. 

The Athenians did not suppose they would return; but 
imagined that fear would make them fly. But, having re- 
freshed themselves with great diligence, and returned on 
board their galleys, they attacked the Athenians, who were 
far from expecting them. Being now forced to return im- 
mediately on board their ships, the Athenians entered them 
in great disorder ; so that they had not time to draw them 
up in a line of battle ; and most of the sailors were fasting. 
Victory did not long continue in suspense. After making a 
short and slight resistance, they retired behind their line of 
transports. The enemy pursued them thither, but were stopped 
by the yards" of those ships, to which were fixed dolphins of 
lead: these being very heavy, had they fallen on the enemy’s 
galleys, would have sunk them at once. In this engagement 
the Athenians lost seven galleys ; and a great number of sol 
diers were either killed or taken prisonfirs. 

This loss threw^ "Nicias into the utmost consternation : all 
the misfortunes he had met with, since he had enjoyed the 
supreme command, came into his mind ; and he was now in- 
volved in a greater than any of them, by his complying with 
the advice of his colleagues. Whilst he was revolving these 
gloomy ideas, the day after the battle, Demosthene«’ fleet was 
seen coming forward, in great pomp, and with such an air 
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as might fill the enemy with dread. This deet consisted of 
seventy -three galleys, on board of which were five thousand 
fighting men, and about three thousand archers, slingers, and 
bowmen. All these galleys were richly trimmed, their prows 
being adorned with shining streamers, manned with stout 
rowers, commanded by good officers, and echoing with the 
sound of clarions and trumpets: Demosthenes having affected 
an air of pomp and triumph, purposely to strike terror into 
the enemy. 

This gallant sight alarmed them beyond expression. They 
did not see any end, or even the least suspension of their ca- 
lamities. All they had done, hitherto, or suffered, was as 
nothing, and their work was to be begun again. What hopes 
could they entertain of being able to weary out the patience 
of the Athenians; since, though they had a camp intrenched 
in the middle of Attica, they were yet able to send a second 
army into Sicily, as considerable as the former; and their 
power as well as their courage, seemed, notwithstanding all 
their losses, instead of diminishing, daily to increase ? 

Demosthenes, having made an exact inquiry into the' slate 
of things, imagined it would not be proper for him to lose 
time, as Nicias had done, who having spread a universal 
terror, at his first arrival, became afterwards the object of 
contempt, for having Wintered in Catana, instead of going 
directly to Syracuse ; and had afterwards given Gylippus an 
opportunity of throwing troops into it. 

He flattered himself with the hopes that he should be able 
to carry the city at the first attack, by taking advantage of 
the alarm which the news of his arrival would spread through 
every part of it ; and, by that means, should immediately put 
an.end to the war: otherwise, he intended to raise the siege, 
and no longer harass and lessen the troops, by fighting battles 
never decisive ; nor quite exhaust the city of Athens, by em 
ploying its treasures in needless expenses. 

Nicias, terrified by this bold and precipitate resolution of 
Demosthenes, conjured him not to be so hasty ; but to take 
time to weigh things deliberately, that he might have no 
cause to repent of what he should do. He observed to him, 
thfitt the enemy would be ruined by delays ; that their pro- 
visions, as well as money, were entirely exhausted ; that their 
allies were going to abandon them ; that they must soon be 
reduced to such extremity, for want of provisions, as would 
fo^'ce them to surrender, as they had before resolved. For 
there were certain persons in Syracuse, who held a secret 
correspondence with Nicias, and exhorted him not to be im- 
because the Syracusans were tired of the war with 
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I Gylippus; and, that ishouid the necessity to which they were 

I reduced, be ever so little increased, they would surrender at I 

discretion. i 

As-Nicias did not explain himself clearly, and would not 
declare, in express terms, that sure and certain advices were 
sent him of whatever was transacted in the city, his remon- 
strances were considered as an effect of the timidity and 
slowness with which he had always been reproached. Such,” 
said they, are his usual protractions, delays, distrusts, and 
} fearful precaution, whereby he has deadened all the vivacity, 

I extinguished all the ardour of the troops, in not march- 

j lug them immediately against the enemy; but, on the con- 

I trary, by deferring to attack them, till his own forces were 

weakened and despised.” This made the rest of the generals, 
and all the officers, come over to Demosthenes’ opinion ; and 
Nicias himself was at last forced to acquiesce. 

Demosthenes, after having ineffectually attacked the wall 
which cut the contravallation of the besiegers, confined him- 
self to the attack of Epipolae, from a supposition, that, should 
he once be master of it, the wall would be quite undefended. 

He, therefore, took provisions for five days, with workmen, 
implements, and every thing necessary for him to defend that 
post, after he should obtain possession. i 

As it could not be approached, in the day time, undiscov- 
ered, he marched thither in the night, with all his forces, fol- 
lowed by Eurymedon and Menander ; Nicias staying behind, 
to guard the camp. They went up by the way of Euryclus, 
as before, unperceived by the sentinels, attacked the first in- 
, trenchment, and stormed it, after killing part of those who 

defended it. Demosthfenes, not satisfied with this advantage, 
to prevent the ardour of his soldiers from cooling, and to 
delay the execution of his design, marches forward. 

During this interval, the forces of the city, sustained by 
Gylippus, marched, under arms, out of the intrenchments. 

Being seized with astonishment, which the darkness of the l 
night increased, they were immediately repulsed, and put to 
flight. But, as the Athenians advanced in disorder, to force 
whatever might resist their arms, lest the enemy might rally 
again, should time be allowed them to breathe" and recover 
from idielr surprise, they are stopped on a sudden by. the 
Boeotians, who make a vigorous stand, and, marching against 
the Athenians with thdr pikes presented, they repulse them 
with peat shouts, and make a dreadful slaughter. . 

This spread auniversai terror through the Vest of the army. 

Those who fied, either force ^ong such as were advancing 
to their assistance, or else, mistaking them for enemies, mm 




their arms against them^ They were now all mixed indis^ 
criminately ; it being impossible to discover objects in the 
horrors of the nignt j which was not so gloomy as entirely to 
make objects imperceptible, nor yet so light as that one- could 
distinguish those which were seen. 

The Athenians sought for one another in vain; and, from 
their often asking the word, by which only they were able to 
know one another, a strange confusion of sounds was heard, 
which occasioned no little disorder; not to mention that they, 
by this means, divulged the word to the enemy, and could 
not learn theirs ; because by their being together, and in a 
body, they had no occasion to repeat it. 

In the mean time, those who were pursued threw them- 
selves from the top of the rocks ; and many were dashed tc 
pieces by the fall : and as most of those who escaped, strag- 
gled from one another, up and down the fields and woods 
they were cut to pieces, the next day, by the enemy horse 
who pursued them. Two thousand Athenians were slain, in 
this engagement; and a great number of arms were taken; 
those who fled having thrown them away, that they might be 
the better able to escape over th^ precipices. 

Soon afterwards, Gylippus, having made the tour of Sicily^ 
brought a great number of troops with him, which rendered 
the affairs of Athens still more desperate; and deprived Ni- 
cias of all hopes of success : besides, the Athenian army now 
began to diminish exceedingly, by sickness ; and nothing 
seemed to remain, but their quitting an island, in which the} 
had experienced every mortification. Nicias no longer op- 
posed the resolution, and only desired to have it kept secret 
Orders were therefore given, as privately as possible, for the 
fleet to prepare for setting sail, with the utmost expedition. 

When all things were ready, the moment they were going 
to sail ^wholly unsuspected by the enemy, who were far from 
surmising they would leave Sicily so soon) the moon was 
suddenly eclipsed, in the middle of the night, and lost all its 
splendour ; which terrified Nicias and the whole army ; who, 
from ignorance and superstition, were astonished at so sud* 
den a change, the causes of which they did not know, and 
therefore dreaded the consequences. 

They then consulted the soothsayers ; who, being equal!} 
unacquainted with the reasons of this phenomenon, only aug 
mented their consternation. It was the custom, after such 
things, to suspend their enterprise only for three days. The 
soothsayers pronounced, that he must not sail till three times 
jpe days were past, (these were Thucydides* words) which 
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was doubtless a mysteiious number, in the opinion of the 
people. 

Nicias, scrupulous to a fault, and iull of a mistaken vene- 
.'‘ation for these blind interpreters of the will of the gods, de- 
clared, that he would wait a whole revolution of the moon^ 
and not return till the same day of the next month ; as if he 
had not seen the planet very clearly, the instant it had emerg- 
ed from that part which was darkened by the interposition 
of the earth’s body. 

But he was not allowed time for this. The news of the in- 
tended departure of the Athenians, soon spread over the city; 
a resolution was taken to attack the besiegers, both by sea 
and land. The Syracusans began, the first day, by attacking 
the intrenchments, and gained a slight advantage. On the 
morrow, they made a second attack, and, at the same time, 
sailed with seventy-six galleys, against eighty-six of the 
Athenians. 

Eujwmedon, who commanded the right of the Athenian 
fleet, having spread along the shore, to surround them, this 
movement proved fatal to him. As he was detached from the 
body of the fleet, the Syracusans, after forcing the main bat- 
tle, which was in the centre, attacked him ; drove him vigor- 
ously into the gulf called Dascon, and there defeated him 
entirely. In the engagement, Euryraedon lost his life. 

They afterwards gave chase to the rest of the galleys, and 
ran them against the shore. Gyiippus, who commanded the 
land army, seeing the Athenian galleys were forced aground, 
and not able to return into the stoccado, landed, with part of 
iiis troops, in order to charge the soldiers, in case they should 
be forced to run ashore, and give his friends the more room 
to tow such galleys as they should have taken : however, he 
was repulsed by the Tyrrhenians, who were posted on that 
side, and obliged, by the Athenians, who flew to sustain them^ 
to retire, with some loss, as far as an adjacent moor. 

The latter saved most of their ships, eighteen excepted, 
which were taken by the Syracusans, who cut to pieces their 
crews. After this, resolving to burn the rest, they filled an 
old vessel with combustible materials, and, having set fire to 
it, they drove it, by the help of the wind, against the Athe- 
nians *, who nevertheless extinguished the fire, and drove off 
that ship. Each side erected trophies ; the Syracusans, for 
the death of Eurymedon, and the advantage they had gained 
the day before; the Athenians, for having driven part of the 
enemy into the moor, and put the other part to flight. 

But the minds of the two nations were very diffeiently af- 
fected : the Syracuaans, who had been thrown into the ut- 
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most consterimtioB at the arrival of JDemosthenes with his 
fleet, seeing themselves victorious in a naval engagement, re- 
sumed fresh hopes, and assured themselves- of a complete 
victory over their enemies; the Athenians, on the contrary, 
frustrated in their only resource, and overcome at sea, sc 
contrary to their expectations, entirely lost courage, and had 
no thoughts but of retiring* 

The enemy, to deprive them of all resource, and prevent 
their escaping, shut the mouth of the great harbour, which was 
about flve hundred paces wide, with galleys, placed crosswise, 
and other vessels fixed with anchors and iron chains; and, 
at the same time, made the requisite preparations for a bat 
tie, in case they should have courage to engage again. ^ 

When the Athenians saw themselves thus hemmed in, the' 
generals and principal officers assembled, in order to delibe- 
rate on the present state of affairs. They were in absolute 
want of provisions, which was owing to their having forbid- 
den the people of Catana to bring any, from the hopes they 
entertained of their being able to retire ; and they could not 
procure any from other places, unless they were of 

the sea. This made them resolve to venture a sea fight. 

With this view, they were determined to leave their old 
camp and their walls; and to intrench themselves on the shore^ 
near the ships, in the smallest compass possible : their design 
was to leave some forces in that place, to guard the baggage 
and their sick ; and to fight with the rest on board all the 
ships they should save. They intended to retire into Catana, 
in case they should be victorious ; otherwise, to set fire to 
their ships, and to march, by land, to the nearest city belong 
ing to their allies. 

This resolution being taken, Nicias immediately filled a 
hundred and ten galleys (the others having lost their oars) 
with the flower of his infantry, and drew up the rest of the 
fprces, particularly the bow^men, in order of battle, on shore. 
As the Athenians dreaded very much the beaks of the Syra- 
cusan galleys, Nicias had provided harping irons, to grapple 
them, in order to break the force of the blow, and to come 
immediately to close fight, as on shore. 

Blit the enemy perceiving this, covered the prows and upper 
part of their galleys with leataer, to prevent their being sq 
easily laid hold of. The commanders, on both sides, hmi etm 
ployed all their rhetoric to animate their men ; and none could 
ever have been prompted with stronger motives : the batik 
which was going to be fought, was to determine, not only 
^ |heir lives and liberties, but also the fate of their country. 

battle was very obstinate and bloody, The Athenians 
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having arrived at the mouth of the port, easily took those 
ships which defended the entrance ; but, when they attempt- 
ed to break the chain of the rest, to widen the passage, the 
enemy came up, from ail quarters. As nearly two hundred 
galleys came rushing, on each side, in a narrow place, there 
must necessarily be a great confusion; and the vessels could 
not easily advance, or retire, or turn about to renew the attack. 
The beaks of the galleys, for this reason, did very little exe- 
lution ; but there were very furious and frequent discharges, 
f he Athenians were overwhelmed with a shower of stones, 
^vhich always did execution, from what place soever they 
were thrown; whereas, they defended themselves only by 
shooting darts and arrows ; which, by the motion of the ships, 
from the agitation of the sea, did not carry true, and by that 
means the greater part of them did little execution. Ariston, 
the pilot, had given the Syracusans this counsel. 

These discharges being over, the soldiers, heavily armed, 
attempted to enter the enemy’s ships, in order to light hand 
to hand ; and it often happened, that, whilst they were climb- 
ing up one side, their own ships were entered on the other, 
and two or three ships were grappled to one; which occa- 
sioned a great perplexity and confusion. Besides, the noise 
of the ships which dashed one against another ; the different 
cries of the victors and the vanquished ; prevented the orders 
of the officers from being heard. 

The Athenians wanted to force a passage, whatever might 
be the consequence, to secure their return into their own 
country ; and this the enemy employed their utmost efforts to 
prevent, in order that they might gain a more complete and 
more glorious victory. 

The two land armies, which were drawn up on the highest 
part of the shore, and the inhabitants of the city who were 
there, ran to the walls, whilst the rest, kneeling in their tem- 
ples, were imploring heaven to give success to their fellow- 
citizens : all these saw clearly, because of their little distance 
from the fleets, every thing that passed, and contemplated the 
battle as from an amphitheatre, but not without great anxiety 
and *^#^rror. 

Attentive to, and shuddering at every movement, and the 
several changes which happened, they discovered the concern 
they had in the battle ; their fears, their hopes, their grief, 
their joy, by different cries and different gestures ; stretching 
out their hands sometimes towards the combatants, to ani- 
mate them ; at other times, towards heaven, to implore the 
succour and protection of the gods. 

At last, the Athenian fleeU mer sustaining;^ long battle, 
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and making a vigorous resistance, was put to flight, and drove 
against the shore. The Syracusans, who were spectators of 
this victot^y, conveyed the news, to the whole city, by a uni- 
versal shout. The victors, now masters of the sea, and sail 
ing with afavourable wind towards Syracuse, erected a trophy; 
whilst the Athenians, who were quite dejected and overpow 
cred, did not so much as request that their dead soldiers 
might be delivered to them, in order to pay the last sad duty 
to their remains. 

There now remained but two methods for them to choose, 
either to attempt the passage a second time, for which the) 
had ships and soldiers sufficient, or to abandon their fleet to 
the enemy, and retire by land, Demosthenes proposed the 
brmer; but the sailors, in the deepest affilction, refused to 
ibey, fully persuaded that it would be impossible for them te 
sustain a second engagement. The second method was, there- 
fore, resolved upon; and accordingly they prepared to set out 
in the night, to conceal the march of their army from the enemy. 

But Hermocrates, who suspected their design, was very 
sensible that it was of the utmost importance not to suffer so 
great a body of forces to escape, since they otherwise might 
fortify themselves in some corner of the island, and renew 
the war. The Syracusans were, at that time, iii the midst of 
their festivity and rejoicings; solemnizing the festival of 
Hercules ; and meditating nothing but how they might divert 
themselves, after the toils they had sustained in fight. 

To desire the Syracusans to take up arms again, in order 
io pursue the enemy, and to attempt to draw them from their 
diversions, either by force or persuasion, would hate been 
useless ; for which reason, another^ expedient was employed 
Hermocrates sent out a few horsemen, who were to pass as 
friends of the Athenians, and ordered them to cry aloud, 
“ Tell Nicias not to retire till day-light, for the Syracusans 
lie in ambush for him, and have seized on tl\eir passes.” 

This false advice stopped Nipias at once ; and he did not 
even set out the next day, in order that the soldiers might 
.Mohave more time to prepare for their departure, and carry 
dff whatever might be necessary for their subsistence, and 
abandon the rest. 

The enemy had time enough for seizing the avenues. The 
next morning, early, they occupied the most difficult passes; 
fortified those places where the rivers were fordable ; broke 
down the bridges, and spread detachments of horse up and 
down the plain ; so that there was not one place which the 
Athenians could pass, without fighting. 

They set out upon their march the third day after the bat 
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dd, with a design to retire to Catana, The whole army was 
ill an inexpressible consternation, to see so great numbers of 
men, either dead or dying; some of whom were left exposed 
to wild beasts, and the rest to the cruelty of the enemy. Those 
who were sick and wounded, conjured them, with tears, to 
take them along with the array; and held by their clothes 
when they were going : or else, crawling after them, followed 
them as far as their strength would permit ; ^ and, when this 
failed, had recourse to tears, sighs, imprecations ; and send- 
ing up towards heaven plaintive and dying groans, they call- 
ed upon the gods, as well as men, to avenge their cruelty, 
whilst every place echoed with lamentations/ 

The whole army was in a deplorable condition. All thb 
ALthenians were seized with the deepest melancholy. They 
were inwardly tortured with rage and anguish, when they 
represented to themselves the greatness from which they were 
fallen ; the extreme misery to which they were reduced, and 
the still greater evils from which they foresaw it would be 
impossible for them to escape. They could not bear the com- 
parison, for ever present in their thoughts, of the triumphant 
state in which they had left Athens, in the midst of the good 
wishes and acclamations of the people, with the ignominy of 
their retreat, aggravated by the cries and imprecations of 
their relations and fellow-citizens. 

But the most melancholy part of the spectacle, and that 
which most deseijved compassion, was Nicias ; dejected and 
worn ou»t by a tedious illness, deprived of the most necessary 
stores, at a time when his age and infirmities required them 
most; pierced, not only with his private grief, but that of ^ 
others : all which preyed upon his heart. 

However, this great rfian, siq^erior to all his evils, thought 
of nothing but how he might best comfort his soldiers, and 
revive their courage. He ran up and dov/n, in all places, 
crying aloud, that their situation was not yet desperate, and 
that other arrhies had escaped from greater dangers ; that 
they ought not to accuse themselves, or grieve too immode- 
rately for misfortunes which they had not occasioned : that 
if they had offended some god, his vengeance must be satiated 
by this time ; that fortune, after having so long favoured the 
enemy, would, at last, be tired of persecuting them ; that ^be^r 
bravetry and numbers made them still formidable! (being stiH 
ftearly forty thousand :) that no city in Sicily would be able to 
withstand them, nor prevent their settling wherever they 
might think proper ; that they had no more to do than to take 
care of themselves, and inarch in good order i that, by a p; u- 
dent and couragwtis retreat, which was now become their 
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only resource, they would not only save themselves, but alse 
their country, and enable it to recover its former 

The army now marched in two bodies, both drawn up ir 
the form of a phalanx; the first being conimanded by Nicias, 
and the second by lllemosthenes, with the baggage in the 
centre. Having come to the river Anapis, they forced their 
passage, and afterwards were charged by all the enemy’s 
cavalry, as well as archers, who discharged perpetually upon 
them. They were annoyed in this manner during several 
days march every one of the passes being guarded, and the 
Athenians being obliged to dispute every inch of their way. 

1 he enemy did not wish to hazard a battle against an army 
which despair alone might render invincible ; and the Instant 
presented the Syracusans battle, the latter re- 
tired; but whenever the former proceeded in their march, 
th^ advanced, and charged them in their retreat. 

Hemosthenes and Nieias, seeing the miserable condition to 
which the troops were reduced, being in extreme want of pro- 
visions, and great numbers of them wounded, judged it ad 
visable to retire towards the sea, by a quite contrary way to 
that in which they then marched ; and to make directly for 
Camarina and Gela, instead of proceeding to Catana, as ihev 
first intended. ^ 

They set out in the night, after lighting a great number 
Pt fires. The retreat was made in great confusion and dis- 
order, as generally happens, to great armies, in the gloomy 
horrors of the night, especially when the enemy is npt far off. 
However, the vanguard, commanded by Nieias, went forward, 
in good order; but above half the rear-guard, with Demos- 
Sdr “ain body;'Wi lost 

Syracusans, who, on the report of their 
retreat, had mai’ched with the utmost diligence, OTCrtook him 
about noon_; and having surrounded him with their horse' 

hu ri!j-® inclosed with* a walL where’ 

his soldiers fought like lions. , ^ 

Perceiving, at the close of the day. that they were onnre^^ 

,dp.u„d, U.U .h,y ,ho«ld’ " t p„7S de“ its 

sftPT perpetual imprisonment; About six thousand 

soldiers surrendered on these conditions thousand 

eacmped on n^ntam, where jhe eteiny canS 
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up with him the next day, and summoned him to surrender 
at discretion, as Demosthenes had done. Niclas could not 
persuade himself, at first, that what they told him concerh- 
ing Dempsthenes was true; and therefore desired leave to 
send some horse for information. Upon their returning with 
the news that Demosthenes had really surrendered in that 
manner, Niclas ofiered to pay the expenses of the war, on 
condition that they would permit him to leave the country 
with his forces, and to give as many Athenians for hostages, 
as they should be obliged to pay talents. But the enemy re- 
jected tills proposal, with disdain and insolence ; and renew- 
ed the attack. 

Niclas, though in absolute want of all things, however, 
sustained the charge the whole night; and marched towards 
the river Asinarus. When they had reached the banks, the 
Syracusans, advancing up to them, threw most of them into 
the stream, the rest having already plunged voluntarily into 
it, to quench their thirst. Here, the greatest and most bloody 
havoc was made, the poor wretches being butchered, without 
the least pity, as they were drinking. 

Nicias, finding all lost, and unable to bear this dismal 
jpectacle, surrendered, upon condition that Gylippus should 
discontinue the fights spare the rest of his army. A great 
number were killed, and more taken prisoners, so that all 
Sicily was filled with them. The Athenians seemed to have 
been displeased with their general, for surrendering, in this 
manner, at discretion; and, for this reason, his name was 
omitted in a public monument, on which was engraved the 
names of those commanders who had lost their lives in fight^ 
ing for their country. 

The victors, adorned, ‘with the arms taken from the prison- 
ers, the finest and largest trees they could find on the hanks 
of the river ; of which, they made a kind of trophies ; when, 
crowning themselves with chaplets of flowers, dressing their 
horses in the richest caparisons, and cropping those of their 
enemies, they entered, triumphantly, into Syracuse, after 
having happily terminated the most considerable war in 
which they had ever been engaged with the Greeks ; and 
won, by their strength and valour, a most signal and com- 
plete victory. 

The next day, a council was held, to deliberate on what was 
to be done with the prisoners. Diodes, one of the leaders of 
the greatest authority among^the people, proposed, that all 
the Athenians who were born of free parents, s^d all such 
Sicilians as had joined with them, should be imprisoned, pd 
only two measures of flour and one of water i^ven them daily f 
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that fcSfe' slaves- and all the allies should be publidy sofdV and 
the two Athenian generals should be first scourged with rodsy 
and afterwards put to deatn. 

This last article was exceedingly disliked, by all wise and 
compassionate Syracusans. Hermocrates, who was very fa* 
moips for his probitj^ and justice, attempted to make some re- 
monstrances to the people ; but they would not hear him 5 
and the shouts which echoed on all sides, prevented him from 
continuhsg his speech. 

At that instant, an ancient man, venerable for his-great age 
and gravity, who, in this war, had lost two sons, the only heirs 
to his name and estate, made his servants carry him to the 
tribunal for harangues,, and, the instant he appeared, a pro- 
found silence was made. You here behold,*’ says he, “ air 
unfortunate father, who has felt more than any other Syracu- 
san, the fatal effects of this war, by the death of two sons, 
who formed all the consolation, and were the only supports 
of my old age, I cannot, indeed, forbear admiring their con- 
^ rage and felicity, in sacriffeing, to their country’s welfare, a 
life, of which they would one day have been deprived by the 
common course of natures but I cannot but be strongly affect- 
ed by the cruel wound which their death has made m my 
^ heart; nor forbear hating and detesting the Athenians, ttie 
authors of this unhappy war, as the murderers of my chil- 
dren; but, however, I cannot conceal one circumstance, which 
is, that I am less sensible of my private affliction than of the 
honour of my country ; and I see it exposed to eternal infam)'’, 
by the barbarous advice which is now given you. The Athe- 
nians, indfeed, merit the worst treatment, and every kind of 
punishment that can be inflicted, for so unjustly declaring 
against us; but, have not the go'ds, the just avengers of 
crimesy punished them, and sufficiently revenged us? When 
♦heir general laid' down his arms and surrendered, did he not 
do this in hopes of having their lives spared ; and if we put 
them to death, will it be possible for us to avoid the just re- 
proach of our having violated the laws of nations, and dis- 
honoured our victory, m unheard-of cruelty ? How will 
you suffer your glory to be thus sullied, in the fare of the 
whole worlds; and: have it said, that a nation who first dedi- 
cated a temple in tlreir city to Clemency, had not found anv 
in yours? Surely victories and triumphs do not give immor- 
tal glory to a city; but the exercising of mercy towards a 
vanquished enemy; the using 4?f moderation in the greatest 
prosperity, and fearing to offend the gods by a haughty and 
msolent pride, will ever insure it, 

r.^|to4 doubtless have not forgot,, that this Niciasi. whose 
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fiite you are going to pronounce, was the very man who plead- 
ed your cause in the assembly of the Athenians ; and employ- 
ed all his credit, and the whole power of his eloquence, to 
dissuade his country from embarking in this war ; should you, 
therefore, pronounce sentence of death on this worthy gene- 
ral, would it be a Just reward for the zeal he showed for your 
interest ? With regard to myself, death would be less grievous 
to me, than the sight of so horrid an injustice, committed by 
my countrymen and fellow-citizens/’ 

The people seemed moved' with compas^on, at this speech. 
When this veaerabie old man Erst ascended, they expected to 
hear him cry aloud, for vengeance, on those who had brought 
ail Ms calamities upon him, instead of suing for their pardon. 
But the enemies of tlie Athenians ha\dng expatiated, with 
^'ehemence, on the unparalleled cruelties which their republic 
had exercised on several cities belonging to their enemies, 
and even to their ancient allies ; the inveteracy which the 
commanders had shown against Syracuse, and the evils they 
would have made it suffer had. they been victorious ; the af- 
flictions and groans of infinite numbers of Syracusans, who 
bewailed the death of their children and near relations, whose 
manes could be appeased no other way than by the blood of 
their murderers; — ^these representations prevailed, and the 
people returned to their sanguinary resolution, and followed 
Diodes’ advice, in every respect. Gylippus used his utmost 
endeavours, but in vain, to have Nicias and Demosthenes 
given up to him (especially as he had taken them) in order 
that he might carry them to Laced^mon ; but his demand 
was rejected with a haughty scorn, and the two generals were 
put to death. 

All wise andvcompassionate men could not forbear shedding 
tears at the tragical fate of two such illustrious personages ; 
and particularly for Nicias, who, of all men of his time, seem- 
ed least to merit so ignominious and untimely an end. When 
people recollected the speeches and remonstrances he had 
made to prevent the war ; and, on the other side, when they 
considered how high a regard he had always retained for 
things relating to religion, the greater part of them were 
temp-ted to exclaim against Providence, in seeing that a man, 
who had ever shown the highest reverence for the gods, and 
had always exerted himself to the utmost for their honour 
and worship, should be so ill rewarded by them, and meet 
with no better fa-te than the most abandoned wretches. 

The prisoners were shut up in the prisons of Syracuse 5 
where, crowded one upon the other, they suffered incredible 
tormient, for eight months. Here, they weji'e for ever exposed 
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to the inclemencies of the weather ; scorched, in the day-time 
by tne burning; rays of the sun, or frozen in the night by th« 
cold of autumn ; poisoned by the stench of their own excre 
ment, by the carcasses of those who died of their wounds an^ 
of sickness, and worn out by hanger and thirst; for the dai!) 
allowance to each was but a small measure of water, and twc 
of meal. 

Those who were taken out of this place two months after- 
wards, in order to be sold as slaves, many of whom were citi- 
zens, who had concealed their condition, found a less rigorous 
fate. Their wisdom, their patience, and a certain air of prob- 
ity and modesty, were of great advantage to them ; for they 
were soon restored to their liberty, or met with the kindest 
and most generous treatment from their masters. Several oi 
them even owed the good usage they met with to Eurypides 
the finest scenes of whose tragedies they repeated to the Si- 
cilians, who were extremely fond of them ; so that when they 
returned to their own country, they went and saluted that 
poet as their deliverer ; and informed him of the admirable 
effects wrought in their favour by his verses. 

The news of the defeat being carried to Athens, the citizens 
would not, at first, believe it ; and were so far from giving 
credit to the report, that they sentenced that man to death 
who first published the tidings ; but, when it was confirmed, 
all the Athenians were seized' with the utmost consternation,* 
and, as if themselves had not decreed the w^ar, they vented 
tfielr rage and resentment against the orators who had pro 
moted the enterprise, as well as against the soothsayers, who. 
by their supposed prodigies, had flattered them with the 
hopes of success. 

They had never been reduced to so deplorable a condition 
2LS now, having neither horse nor foot ; money, galleys, noi 
mariners. They were in the deepest despair, expecting every 
moment that the enemy, elated with so great^a victory, and 
strengthened by the revolt of the allies, would come and in 
vade Athens, both by sea and land, with all the forces of 
Peloponnesus. Cicero had I'eason to observe, speaking of 
the battles in the harbour of Syracuse, that it was there the 
troops of Athens, as well as their galleys, were ruined and 
sunk ; and that, in this harbour, the power and glory of the 
Athenians were miserably shipwrecked. 

The Athenians, however, did not suffer themselves to be 
wholly dejected, but resumed courage. They now resolved 
to raise money, on all sides ; and to import timber for build* 
iiig ships, in order to awe the allies, and particularly the in- 
l^bitants of the island of Euboea. They retrenched all su- 
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^erfiaoiss expenses ; and established a new council of ancient 
men, who were to wei^h and examine all affairs, before they 
should be proposed to the people. In line, they omitted noth- 
ing which might be of service in the present conjuncture ; 
the alarm in which they were, and their common danger 
obliging every individual to be attentive to the necessities of 
the state, and sedulous to all advice that might promote its 
interests. 

Such, was the event of the siege of Syracuse, the failure of 
which destroyed the .power of those that had undertaken it. 
We have hitherto seen Athens rising in arts and arms, giving 
lessons in politics and humanity, philosophy and war, to all 
the nations around, and beginning to fix an empire, which, if 
once established, no tieigh1>ouring power could overthrow. 
But their ambition grew faster than their abilities, and their 
views extending beyond their capacity to execute, they fell, 
at once, from that height, to which, for ages, they had been 
assiduously aspiring. 

We are" now, therefore, to be presented with a different 
pi<,tiire : we are no longer to view this little state panting for 
coTifjuests over other nations, but timorously defending itself 
at home : we are no longer to view Athens taking the lead in 
the counclls,and conducting the confederate armies of Greece: 
they now become, in a measure, annihilated ; they fade from 
the eye of the historian, and other nations, whose names have 
hitherto been scarcely mentioned, emerge from obscurity. 
The rashness of this enterprise was severely punished, in the 
toss of their best generals, fleets, and armies : all now was 
destroyed or left at the mercy of those whom they had so un- 
seasonably undertaken to subdue. 

Their allies began now to think of throwing off their yoke; 
md even those who had stood neuter, took this occasion to 
declare against them. But the Lacedaemonians, being more 
particularly (jievated, resolved to prosecute the war with 
vigour; so the winter was spent in preparations on both 
-sides. The Athenians, in their present distress, scarcely 
knew where to turn; many of their allied cities revolted: and 
it was with the utmost difficulty, that, by placing their forces 
and fleets at Samos, they reduced stich states as had aban- 
doned them to their former obedience, and kept the rest* in 
their duty : thus, still struggling with a part of their former 
spirit, they kept themselves in a condition to make head 
against their enemies, over whom they had obtained several 
advantages. 

Alcibiades, who was well informed of all that passed among 
the Athenians, sent secretly to their principal men at Samos^ 
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to sound their sentimeBts ; and to let them know that he wa% 
not averse to returning to Athens, provided the administra 
don of the republic were put into the hands of the great and 
powerful, and not left to the populace, wno had expelled him 
Some of the principal officers went from Samos, with a de- 
sign to concert with him the proper measures lor the success 
of that undertaking. He promised to procure the Athenians 
not only the favour of the Persians, with whom he had taken 
refuge, but of the king himself, upon condition they would 
abolish the democracy or popular government; because the 
king would place more confidence in the engagements of the 
nobility, than upon those of the inconstant and capricioui 
multitude. 

The chief man wdio opposed his return, was Phrynicus, one 
of the generals ; who, to compass his designs, sent word to 
A^tyocus, the Lacedaemonian general, that Alcibiades w'as 
treating with Tissapheriies, to bring him over to the Athe- 
nian interest. He offered, farther, to betray to him the whole 
army and navy of the Athenians. But his treasonable prac- 
tices being all detected, by the good understanding betwixt 
Alcibiades and Astyocus, it was laid aside, and he was after 
wards stabbed in the market-place. 

In the mean time, the Athenians went eagerly forward, to 
complete that change of government which had been propos 
ed to them by Alcibiades ; the democracy began to be abol- 
ished in several cities of Athens ; and, soon afterwards, the 
scheme was carried boldly forward by Lysander, who wa-s 
chiefly concerned in this transaction. To give a new form to 
this government, he caused ten commissaries, with absolute 
power, to be appointed, who were, ho\yever, at a certain fixed 
time, to give the people an account of what they had done. 

At the expiration of that term, the general assembly was 
summoned, wherein their first resolution was, that every one 
should be admitted to make such proposals as l\e thought fit 
without being liable to any accusation for infringing the law, 
or consequential penalty. It was afterwards decreed, that a 
new council should be formed, with full power to administer 
the public affairs, and to elect new magistrates. For this 
purpose, five presidents were established, who nominated one 
hundred persons, including themselves. Each of these chose 
and associated three more at his own pleasure, which made 
in all four hundred, in whom an absolute power was lodged. 

But, to amuse the people, and to console them with a sha- 
dow of popular government, whilst they instituted a real oli 
garchy,it was said, that the four hundred should call a coun- 
^ of five thousand cithsensj'whftn they should judge it necea^- 
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sary, iti assist them. The council and assemblies of the people 
were held as ustiai, no thing was done, however, but by order 
of the four hundred. The people of Athens were deprived, 
in this manner, of their liberty, which they had enjoyed al 
most a hundred years, after having abolished the tyranny of 
..he Pisistratides. 

This decree being passed without opposition, after the 
separation of the assembly, the four hundred, armed with 
daggers,.and attended by a hundred and twenty young menj 
whom they made use of when any execution required it, en- 
tered the senate, and compelled the senators to retire, after 
having paid them the arrears due upon their appointments 
They elected new magistrates, out of their own body, observ- 
ing the usual ceremony upon such occasions. They did not 
think proper to recal those who were banished, lest they 
should authorise the return of Alcibiades, whose uncontrol- 
lable spirit they apprehended, and who would soon make 
himself master of the people. Abusing their power in a ty- 
rannical manner, they put some to death, others they banish- 
ed, and confiscated their estates with impunity. All who 
ventured to oppose this change, or even to complain of it, 
were butchered, upon false pretexts; and those were intimi- 
dated who demanded justice of the murderers. The four 
hundred soon after their establishment, sent ten deputies to £ 
Samos, for the^ army’s concurrence to their establishment. 

The army, in the mean time, which was at Samos, pro- 
tested against those proceedings in the city ; and, at the per- 
suasion of Thrasybulus, recalled Alcibiades, and created him 
general, with full power to sail directly to the Pyrseus, and 
crush this new tyranny.^ Alcibiades, however, would not give 
way to this rash opinion, but went first to show himself to 
Tissaphernes, and acquaint him that it was now in his power 
to treat him as a friend or an enemy. By this means, he 
awed the Athenians with Tissaphernes, and Tissaphernes 
with the Athenians. When, afterwards, the four hundred 
sent to Samos, to vindicate their proceedings, the army was 
for putting the messengers to death, and persisted in the de- 
sign upon the Pyraeus ; but Alcibiades, by opposing it, mani- 
festly saved the commonwealth. 

In the mean while, the innovation in Athens had occasion 
ed such factions and tumults, that the four hundred were 
more intent upon providing for their safety, than prosecuting 
the war. In order to which, they fortified that part of the 
Fyrseus which commands the mouth of the haven ; and re- 
solved, in case of extremity, rather to let in the Lacedaemon 
nians, than expose their persons to the fury of their fellow* 
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citizens. The Spartans took occasion, from these distur- 
bances) to hover about, with forty-two galleys, under the 
conduct of Hegesandrides ; and the Athenians with thirty-six 
under Timochares, were forced to engage them, but lost part 
of their fleet, and the rest were dispersed, lo add to which, 
all Eubcea, except Oreus, revolted to the Peloponnesians. 

This failure of success, served to give the finishing blow to 
the power of the four hundred. The Athenians, without de- 
lay, deposed them, as the authors of all the I*’®"’’!®® a”'' 
divisions under which they groaned. Alcibiades was recalled, 
by unanimous consent, and earnestly 'solicited to ntake all 
possible haste to the assistance of the city. But, judging that 
if he returned immediately to Athens, he .should owe his re- 
cal to the compassion and favour of the people, he resolved 
lo render his return glorious and triumphant, and to deserve 
it bj' some considerable exploit. 

For this purpose, leaving Samos with a small number ol 
shills, he cruised about the island of Cos and Cnidos ; and 
having learnt that Mindarus, the Spartan admiral, had sailed 
to the Hellespont with his whole fleet, and that the Atheni 
aiis were in pursuit of him, he steered that way, with the ut 
mo.st diligence, to support them, and arrived happily, with his 
eighteen vessels, at the time the fleets were engaged neai 
A Abydos, in a battle which lasted till night, without any ad- 
vantage on cither side. 

His arrival at first gave new courage to the Spartans, who 
believed him still their friend ; and dispirited the Athenians. 
But Alcibiades, hanging out the Athenian flag in the admiral’s 
galley, fell upon them, and put them to flight; and, animated 
by his_ success, sunk their vessels, and made a great slaughter 
of their soldiers, who had thrown themselve.s into the sea, to 
save themselves by swimming. The Athenians, having taken 
thirty of their galleys, and retaken those they had lost, erect 
ed a trophy. , 

Alcibiades, after the victory, went to visit Tissaphernes, 
who was so far from receiving him as he expected, that he 
immediately caused him to be seized, and sent away prisoner 
to Sardis ; telling him he had orders from the king to make 
war against the Athenians; but the truth is, he was afraid of 
being accused, to his master, by the Peloponnesians, and 
thought, by this act of injustice, to purge himself from all 
former imputations. 

- Alcibiades, after thirty days, made his escape to Clazo- 
menes ; and soon afterwards bore down upon the Peloponne- 
anchor before the port of Cyzicus. 
With twenty of his best ships, he bi-oke through the enemy^ 
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pursued those who abandoned their vessels and fled to land, 
and made a g-reat slaughter. The Athenians took all the 
enemies’ ships, made themselves masters of Cyzicus, while 
Mingimis, the Lacedemonian general, was found among the 
number of the slain. 

Aicibiades well knew how to make use of the victory he 
had gained ; and, at the head of his conquering forces, look 
several cities which had revolted from the Athenians. Chal 
cedtm, Salymbria, and Byzantium, were among the number 
i hus, flushed with conquest, he seemed to desilre nothing so 
ardently as to be once more seen by his countrymen, as his 
jjresence would be a triumph to his friends, and an insult to 
his enemies. 

Accordingly, being recalled, he set sail for Athens. Besides 
the ships covered with bucklers and spoils, of all sorts, in the 
manner of trophies, a great number of vessels were towed 
after him, by way of triumph: he displayed also the ensigns 
and ornaments of those he had burned, which were more than 
the others; the whole amounting to about two hundred ships. 

^ It is said, that, reflecting on what had been done against 
him, on approaching the port, he was struck with some ter- 
ror, and was afraid to quit his vessel, till he saw, from the 
deck, a great number of his friends and relations, who had 
come to the shore, to receive him, and earnestly entreated 
Mm to land. As soon as he had landed, the multitude, who 
came out to meet him, fixed their eyes upon him ; thronged 
about him ; saluted him with loud acclamations, and crowned 
him with garlands. He received their congratulations with 
great satisfaction: he desired to be discharged from his for- 
mer condemnation, and obtained, from the priests, an abso- 
lution from all their fonner denunciations. 

\et, notwithstanding these triumphs, the real power of 

Athens was now no more : the strength of the state was gone : 
and even the passion for liberty was lost, in the common de- 
generacy of the times. Many of the meaner sort of the peo- 
ple, passionately desired that Alcibiadk would take the sove- 
reignty upon him; they even desired him to set himself 
above the reach of envy, by securing all power in his own 
person; the great, however, were not so sanguine in their 
gratitude they were content with appointing him generalis 
simo of all their forces : they granted him whatever he de- 
inanded, and gave him for colleagues the generals most agree 
able to him. ® 

He set sail, accordingly, with a hundred ships, and steered 
lor the island of Andros which had revolted; where, having 
defeated the inhabitants, he went from thence to Samos^ in. 
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tending to make that the seat of the war. In the mean tlinej 
theLacedxmonians Justly alarmed at his siiccess, made choice 
of a general, supposed to be capable of making head against 
him r for this reason, they fixed upon Lysander, who, though 
born of the highest family, had been bred up to hardships, 
and paid an entire respect to the discipline and manners of 
his country. 

He was brave and aspiring, and, like his countrymen, sacrl 
ficed all sorts of pleasures to his ambition. He had an even- 
ness and sedateness of temper, which made all conditions of 
life sit easy upon him, but withal was extremely insinuating, 
crafty, and designing, and made his interest the only measure 
of truth and falsehood. This deceitful temper was observed to 
run through the whole course of his life ; upon which occa- 
sion, it was said, that he cheated children with foul play, and 
men with perjury : and it was a maxim of his own, that, when 
the lion fails, we must make use of the fox. 

Lysander, having bu'ought his army to Ephesus, gave or- 
tiers for assembling ships of burthen, from all parts, and erect- 
ed an arsenal for building galleys : he made the ports free for 
merchants ; gave public places to artificers ; put ail arts in 
motion ; and, by these means, filled the city with rictes, and 
laid the foundation of that magnificence which it afterwards 
obtained. 

Whilst he was making these dispositions, he received ad- 
vice, that Cyrus, the Persian prince, had arrived at Sardis : 
he therefore set out from Ephesus, to make him a visit, and 
to complain of Tissaphernes, whose duplicity and treacher) 
had been fatal to their common cause. Cyrus, who had a 
personal enmity to that general, came into the views of Ly- 
sander, agreed to increase the seamen’s pay, and to give him 
all the assistance in his power. 

The largess filled the whole fleet with ardour and alacrity 
and almost unmanned the enemies’ galleys : the greater part 
of the mariners deserting to that party wher*)e the pay was 
best. The Athenians, in despair, upon receiving this "news^ 
endeavoured to conciliate Cyrus, by the interposition of Tis- 
saphernes; but he would not hearken to them, notwithstand- 
ing the satrap represented that it was not for the king’s in- 
terest to aggrandise the Lacedaemonians, but to balance the 
power of one side with that of the other, in order to perpetu- 
ate the war, and to ruin both, by their own divisions, 

Alcibiades, on the other hand, having occasion to leave the 
fleet, in order to raise the supplies, gave the command of < 
to Antiochus, with express command not to engage or attack 
the enemy, in his absence, Antiochus, however, was willing 
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Ja scmie actioti that might procure him favour, without a 
partner in the glory ; he was so far, therefore, from observing 
'hose orders,- that he presently sailed away for Ephesus; and, 
it the very mouth of the harbour, used every art to provoke 
the ehenfy to engage. " / ' ' ■ ■ ^ ■ 

Lysander at first niantied out a few ships, to repel his in 
>ults ; hut, as the Athenian ships advanced to support Anti 
ochus,. other galleys, belonging to the Lacedaemonians, also 
’.ame on, till both fleets arrived, by little and little, and the 
engagement became general. Lysander at length was victo- 
rious : Antioclius was slain, and fifteen galleys were taken, 
ft was in vain, that Alcibiades soon afterwards came up to 
the relief cf his frier>ds ; it was in vain, that he offered to re- 
new the combat ; Lysander, content with the victory he had 
gained, was unwilling again to trust to fortune. 

The fickle multitude of Athens, again, therefore, began to 
accuse Alcibiades of insufficiency. He who was, just before, 
respected even to adoration, was now discarded, upon a 
groundless suspicion that he had not done his duty. But it 
was the glory he had obtained by his past services, that now 
nuined him ; for his continual success had begot in the people 
such an opinion of him, that they thought it impossible for 
him to fail in any thing he undertook; and, from thence his 
enemies look occasion to question his integrity, and to im- 
pute to him both his own, and the miscarriages of others. 

Caliicratides was appointed to succeed Lysander, whose 
.year had expired. Alike severe to himself and others,- inac- 
cessible to flattery and sloth, the declared enemy of luxury, 
retained the modesty, temperance, and austerity, of the 
ancient Spartans ; virtues that began to distinguish him par- 
ticularly, as they were nert too cemunon in his time. His prob- 
ity and justice were proofs against all things ; his simplicity 
ind integrity abhorred all falsehood- and fraud; to which, 
were joined a truly Spartan nobleness and grandeur of soul. 

The first attempt of the admiral, was against Methyma, in 
Lesbos, which, he took by storm; He then threatened Conon, 
who was appointed general of the Athenians, that he would 
make him leave debancliing the sea; and accordingly soon af- 
i.erwards pursued him into the port of Mytilene, with a hun- 
dred and seventy sail, took thirty of his ships, and besieged 
him in the town, from which he cut off all provisions. 

He soon afterwards took ten ships more, out of twelve, 
which were coming to his relief. Then, hearing that the 
Athenians had fitted out their wholfe strength, consisting of a 
hundred and fifty sail, he left fifty of his ships, under Etoni- 
cus, to carry on the siege of Mytilene ^ and, with a hundred 
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and twenty more, met the Athenians at Arginiisae,o ver against 

Lcsl^os 

His pilot advised him to retreat : as the enemy was supe- 
rior in number. He told him, that Sparta would not be the 
worse inhabited, though he were slain. The fight was long 
and obstinate, until at last the ship of 

through the enemy, was sunk, and the rest fled. The Pelo- 
ponnesians lost about seventy sail, and the Athenians twenty- 
five, with most of their men. _ , , , 

The Athenian admirals, who had the joint command of the 
fleet, instead of being rewarded for so 

made a barbarous instance of the power m^atitude of 
their fellow-citizens. Upon a relation of the fight before the 
senate, it was alleged, they had suffered their men who were 
shipwrecked to be lost, when they might have saved them . 
Upon which, they were clapped in irons, in order to answer 

It to the people. . 

They urged, in their defence, that they were pursuing the 
enemy^nd, at the same time, gave orders about taking up 
the men, to those whose business it more peculiarly was , pai - 
ticularly to Therameues, who was now their accuser : but yet 
that their orders could not Tie executed, by reason of a vio- 
lent storm. This seemed so reasonable and satisfactory, that 
several stood up, and offered to bail them; but, in another 
assembly, the popular incendiaries demanded justice, and so 
awed the judges, that Socrates was the on y man who had 
courage enough to declare he would do nothing contrary to 
law ; and accordingly refused to act. 

After a long debate, eight of the ten were condemned, and 
six of them were put to death; among whom, was Pericles, 
son of the great Pericles. He declared, that they had failed 
in no part of their duty, as they had given orders that the 
dead bodies should be taken up: that if any one were guilty, 
it was he, who, being charged with these orders, had neglect- 
ed to put them in execution ; but that he accused nobody, and 
that the tempest which came on unexpectedly, at the very im 
• slant, was an unanswerable apology, and entirely discharged 
the accused from all guilt. 

He demanded, that a whole day should be allowed thetn, to 
make their defence, a favour not denied to the most criminal, 
and that they should be tried separately. He represented, that 
they were not in the least obliged to precipitate^ a sentence, 
wherein the lives of the most illustrious of the citizens were 
concerned ; that it was, in some measure, attacking the gods, 
to make men responsible for the winds and weather: that they 
wemld not, without the most flagrant ingratitude and injusticej 
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f lit tlie conquerors to death, to whom they ought to decree 
rowus and honours, or give up the defenders of their couu*- 
try to the rage of those who envied them: that if they di4 
BO, their unjust judgment would be followed by a sudden, but 
vain repentance, which would leave behind it the sharpest re- 
morse, and cover them with eternal shame and infaiBy. 

Among the number, was also Diomedon, a person equally 
eminent for his valour and his probity. As he was carried 
to execution, he demanded to be heard. ‘‘ Athenians,*' said 
he, 1 wish the sentence you have passed upon us, may not 
prove the misfortune of the republic: but I have one favour 
to ask of you, in behalf of my colleagues and myself, w hich 
is, to acquit us, before the gods, of the vows we made to them 
for you and ourselves, as we are not in a condition to dis- 
charge them : for it is to their protection, invoked before the 
battle, we acknowledge that we are indebted for the victory 
gained by us over the enemy.** 

There was not a good citizen, that did not melt into tears 
at this discourse, so full of goodness and religion ; and ad- 
mire, wdth surprise, the moderation of a person, who, seeing 
himself unjustly condemned, did not, however, vent the lea«t 
resentment, or even complaint against his judges, but was 
solely intent (in favour of an ungrateful country which had 
doomed them to perish) upon what he owed to the gods, in 
common with them, for the victory they had lately obtained. 

This complication of injustice and ingratitude, seemed to 
give the finishing blow to the affairs of the Athenians. They 
struggled, for a while, after their defeat at Syracuse; but 
from hence they were entirely sunk, though seemingly in the 
arms of victory. , 

The enemy, after their last defeat, had once more recourse 
to Lysander, who had so often led them to conquest : on him 
they placed their chief confidence, and ardently solicited his 
return. The. Lacedcemonians, to gratify their allies, and yet 
to observe their laws, which forbade that honour being con- 
ferred twice on the same person, sent him, with an inferior 
title, but with the power of admiral. 

Thus appointed, Lysander sailed towards the Hellespont, 
laid siege to Lampsacus, carried the place by storm, and 
abandoned it to the mercy of the soldiers. The Athenians, 
who followed him close, upon the news of his success, steered 
forward towards Olestus ; and, from thence sailing along the 
coast, halted, over against the enemy, at iEgos Potamos, a 
place fata;l to the Athenians. 

The Hellespont, in that place, is not above two thousand 
paces broad* The two armies seeiftg themselves so near eaclj 
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other, expected to rest only that day, and were ill hopes of 
comina: to a battle, on the next. But Lysander had another 
design in view : he commanded the seamen and pilots to go 
on ooard their galleys, as if they were, in reality, to tight the 
next morning at break of day ; to hold themselves m readi- 
Eess, and to wait his orders, in profound silence; and the land 
army, to draw up in order of battle upon the coast, and to 
wait the day without any noise. In the morning, as soon as 
the sun had risen, the Athenians began to row to-wards them, 
with their whole fleet, in one line, and to bid them deflance. 
Lysander, though his ships were ranged in order of baUle, 
with their heads towards the enemy, lay still, without making 

any movement. , i-j 

In the evening, when the Athenians withdrew, he did not 
suffer his soldiers to go ashore, till two or three — 

he had sent out to observe them, had returned, with advice 
that they had seen the enemy land. The next day passed in 
the same manner ; as did the third and fourth. Such a cou- 
duGt, which argued reserve and apprehension, extremely aug- 
menled the security and boldness ol the Athenians, and iii" 
spired them with a high contempt , for an army, which fear 
prevented from showing themselves, or attempting any thing. 
Whilst this passed, Alcibiades, who was near the fleet, 
rode up to the Athenian generals ; to whom, he represented, 
that they kept upon a very disadvantageous coast, where 
there were neither ports nor cities ..in the neighbourhood ; 
that they were obliged to bring their provisions from Sestos, 
with great danger and, difliculty ; aiid that they^ were very 
much in the wrong, to suffer the soldiers and mariners of the 
fleet, as soon as they were ashore, tQ straggle and disperse 
themselves at their pleasure, whilst the enemy^s fleet faced 
them in view, accustomed to execute the orders of their gene- 
ral with instant obedience, and upon the slightest signal. 

He offered, also, to attack the enemy, by lan^, with a strong 
body of Thracian troops, and to force them to a battle. The 
generals, especially Tydeus and Menander, jealous of their 
command, did not content themselves with refusing his offers, 
from the opinion, that, if the event proved unfortunate, the 
whole blame would fall upon them, and if favourable, that 
Alcilnades would engross the honour of it ; but rejected also, 
with insult, his wise and salutary counsel ; as if a man in dis- 
grace lost his sense and abilities with the favour of the com- 
monwealth. Alcibiades withdrew. 

The fifth day, the Athenians presented themselves again, v 
and offered him battle ; retiring,m the evening, according ta 
custom, with more insulting airs than before, Lysander, as" 
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usual) del ached some galleys, to observe them, with orders to 
return with the utmost diligence, when they saw tlie Atheni* 
ans landed, and to put a brown buckler at each ship’s head, 
as soon as they reached the middle of the channel. He him- 
self, in the mean time, ran through the whole line, in his gal- 
ley, exhorting the pilots and officers to hold the seamen and 
“stwdiers in readiness, to row and fight on the first signal. 

As soon as the bucklers were put up in the ships’ heads, 
and the admiral’s galley had given the signal by the sound of 
trumpet, the whole fieet set forward, in good order. The land 
army, at the same time, made all possible haste to the top of 
the promontory, to see the battle. The strait that separates the 
two continents, in this place, is about fifteen stadia, or three 
cjuarters of a league in breadth; which space was presently 
cleared, through the activity and diligence of the rowers. 

Conon, the Athenian general, was the first who perceived, 
from shore, the enemy’s fleet advance in good order, to attack 
him ; upon which, he immediately cried out for the troops to 
embark. In the height of sorrow and perplexity, some he 
called to by their names, some he conjured, and others he 
forced to go on board their galleys ; but all his endeavours 
and emotions were ineffectual, the soldiers being dispersed 
on all sides. They had no sooner gone on sliore, than some 
ran to the sutlers; some went to walk in the country; some 
to sleep in their tents, and others to dress their suppers. This 
proceeded from the want of vigilance and experience in their 
generals; who, not suspecting the least danger, indulged them- 
selves in taking their repose, and gave their soldiers the s4me 
liberty. 

The enemy had already fallen on with loud cries, and a 
great noise of their oars, when Conon, disengaging himseif 
with nine galleys, of which number was the sacred ship, stood 
away for Cyprus, where he took refuge with Evagoras. The 
Peloponnesiajis, falling upon the rest of the fleet, immediate- 
ly took the galleys which were empty, and disabled and de- 
stroyed such as began to fill with men. The soldiers, who 
ran without order or arms to their relief, were either killed 
in the endeavour to get on board, or flying on shore, were cut 
to pieces by the enemy, who landed in pursuit of them. 

Lysander took three thousand prisoners, with all the gene- 
rals, and the whole fleet. After having plundered the camp, 
and fastened the enemies’ galleys to the sterns of his own, he 
returned to Lampsacus, amidst the sounds of fiute.s and songs 
of triumph. It was his glory to have achieved one of the 
— -neatest military exploits recorded in history, with little 

terminated a war, in the small space of 
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an hour, which had already lasted twenty-seven years, a. J 
which, perhaps, without him, had continued much longer. 
Lysander immediately sent despatches, with this agreeable 
news, to Sparta. 

The three thousand prisoners taken in this battle, having 
been condemned to die, Lysander caused to be brought forth 
Phiiocles, one of the Athenian generals, who -h^3 caused-aF" 
the prisoners taken in two galleys, the one of Andros, the 
other of Corinth, to be thrown from the top of a precipiee ; 
and had formerly persuaded the people of Athens to mahe a 
decree for cutting of!' the thumb of the right hand of all the 
prisoners of war, in order to disable them from handling the 
pike; and that they might be fit only to serve at the oar;— 
and asked him what sentence he would pass upon himself, for 
having induced his city to make that cruel decree. Phiiocles 
without departing from his haughtiness in the least, notwith- 
standing the extreme danger he was in, made answer; Ac- 
cuse not people of crimes, who have no judges j but, as you 
are victors, use your right, and do, by us, as we had done by 
you, if we had conquered.” At the same instant, he went into 
a bath ; put on afterwards a magnificent robe, and majrched 
foremost to the execution. All the prisoners were put to the 
sword, except Adamantus, who had opposed the decree. 

When the news of the entire defeat of the army, came to 
Athens, by a ship whi<^ Arrived, in the night, at the Pyraeus, 
the city was in consternation. They naturally expected a 
siege ; and, in fact, Lysander was preparing to besiege them. 
Nothing was heard, but cries of sorrow and despair. They 
imagined the enemy already at their gates; they represented 
to themselves the miseries of a long, siege, a cruel famine, 
the ruin and burning of their city, the insolence of a proud 
victor, and the shameful slavery they were upon the point of 
experiencing, more affiicting and insupportable to them, than 
the most severe punishments, and death itself. Jhe next day, 
the assembly was summoned, wherein it was resolved to shut 
up all the ports, one only excepted, to repair the breaches in 
the walls, and mount guard, to prepare against the siege. 

Their fears were soon confirmed. Lysander, finding num- 
bers of Athenians dispersed in different cities, commanded 
them all, on the pain of death, to take shelter in Athens. 
This, he did, with a design so to crowd the city, as to be able 
soon to reduce it by famine. In effect, he soon afterwards 
arrived at the port of Athens, with a hundred and fifty sail 
While Agis and Pausanias, the two kings of Sparta, advanced 
with their army, to besiege it by land, ’ 

The wretched Athenians, thus hemmed in on ©very side. 
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without provisions, ships, or hopes of relief, prepared to meet 
the last extremity, with patience; in this manner, without 
speaking the least word of a capitulation, and dying in the 
ipeets by hundreds, they obstinately continued on the defen- 
sive ; but, at length, their corn and provisions being entirely 
consumed, they found themselves compelled to send deputies 
to Agis, with offers of abandoning all their possessions, their 
city and port, only, excepted. 

The haughty Lacedemonian referred the deputies to the 
state itself, and when they had made known their commis- 
sions to the ephori, they were ordered to retire, and to come 
with other proposals, if they expected peace. 

At lengih, 1 beramenes, an Athenian, undertook to manage 
the treaty with Lysander; and, after three months of close 
conference, he received full power to treat at Lacedjaemon. 
When he, attended by nine others, arrived before the ephori; 
it was there strongly urged, by some of the confederates, that 
Athens should be totally destroyed, without hearkening to 
any further proposals. 

• But the Lacedaemonians told them, they would not destroy 
a city, which had so eminently rescued Greece in the most 
critical juncture : that the long walls and the Pyraeus should 
be demolished : that they should deliver up all their ships 
4>ut twelve; that they should restore all their exiles: that 
they should make a league, offensive and defensive, with the 
Lacedsemonians, and serve them in all their expeditions, both 
by sea and land. 

Theramenes, having returned with the articles to Athens, 
wp asked why he acted so contrary to the intentions of The -* 
mistocles; and gave those walls into the hands of the Lacedse- 
monians, which he had built in defiance of them? “I have 
my eye,** says he, ‘‘ upon Themistocles* design; he raised 
these walls for the preservation of the city, and I, for the very 
same reason^would have them destroyed. If walls, only, se- 
cure a city, Sparta, which has none, is in a very ill condition.** 

The Athenians, at another time, would not have thought 
this a satisfactory answer; but, being reduced to the last ex- 
tremity, it did not admit of a long debate, whether or not 
they should accept the treaty. At last, Lysander coming up to 
the Pyraeus, demolished the walls}, with great solemnity,^ and 
all the insulting triumphs of music. Thus, a final period 
was put to this unhappy war, which had continued seven and 
twenty years; in which heaps of treasure and a deluge of 
blood were exhausted. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Prom the DemoRtion of the Mheman Powtr, to the Death (f 
Socratese 

The victory of Lysiinder was so terrible a shock to Athens 
that It survived only to be sensible of the loss of its own 
power: however, the conquerors were so generous, as not to 
extinguish the name. They said they would not be guilty of 

putting out one of the^eyes of Greece; but they imposed 
some farther marks of conquest on its they obliged the 
people to demolish the democracy, and submit to the govern* 

Ah-ty Tlvams!*® 

Though the Greeks were in the practice of giving that 
name to men of virtuous characters, these men, who were 
the creatures of Lysander , in every respect deserved the most 
opprobrious denomination : instead of compiling and publish* 
mg a more perfect body of laws, which was the pretence of 
their being chosen, they began to exert their power of life 
and death: and though they constituted senators and other 
magistrates, they made no farther use of them, than to con* 
nrm their authority, and see their commands executed. 

However, they at first acted cautiously, and condemned onl» 
the most detested and scandalous part of the citizens, such 
as lived by evidencing and informing; but this was only to 
give a colour to their proceedings : their design was to make 
th«nselves absolute; and, knowing that was not to be done 
without a foreign power, their next step was to desire that a 
guard might be sent them from Sparta, until such timfas 
*1^ey could clear the city of all disaffected persons a^,l 
thoroughly settle the government. ^ ^ 

Lysander accordingly procured them a guard under th« 
command of Callibius, who,by bribes and artifices was brought 
over to their designs f and then, they acted without contro^^^ 
filling the city with the blood of those, who, on account of 
their riches, interest or good qualities, were most Ukelv m 
make effectual opposition. ^ UKely to 

One of the first acts of their cruelty waq m • * 

death of Alcibiades, who had taken re^ge in the 
of Persia. This unfortunate ffeneralTdlLLf. ^ dominions 

■t the ..rlrat noUce, rf v,h.t could rttn IB 

safety. Cyrus, the prince of Persia 

throiie his brother Artaxerxes, entered into! trcSSth tt‘ 

Lacedsemonians, to assist him in his designs 
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Alciblades did all that was in his powef, to obstruct the 
scheme; but the I-acedsemoBian partisans at Athens, that is 
to say, the thirty tyrants, apprehended the intrigues of so 
superior a genius as his ; and represented, to their masters, 
that they were inevitably ruined, if they did not find means 
to rid themselves of Alcibiades. 

The Lacedsemonians, thereupon, wrote to Pharnabazus, and 
with an abject meanness, not to be excused, and which showed 
how much Sparta had degenerated ii'om her ancient manners, 
made pressing solicitations to him, to deliver them, at any 
eate, from so formidable an enemy. This satrap complied 
with their wishes. Alcibiades was then in a small town of 
Phrygia, where he lived with his concubine Timandra. Those 
who were sent to kill him, not daring to enter his house, con 
Rented themselves with surrounding and setting it on lire, 

Alcibiades having quitted it through the flames, sword-in 
hand, the barbarians were afraid to come to blows with him. 
but, flying and retreating as he advanced, they poured theii 
darts and arrows upon him from a distance, and he fell dead 
upon the spot. Timandra took up his body, and, having 
adorned and covered it with her finest robes, she made as 
magnificent a funeral for it, as her present condition would 
admit. . 

Such, was the end of Alcibiades, whose great virtues were 
stifled and suppressed by still greater vices. It is not easy 
to say, whether his good or his bad qualities were more per- 
nicious to his country ; for, with the one he deceived, and 
with the other he oppressed it. In him, distinguished valour 
was united with nobility of blood. His person was beautiful^ 
and finely made ; he was eloquent, of great ability in business, 
insinu atiug, and formed for charming all mankind. He loved 
glory, but without interfering with his inclination for plea- 
sure; nor was he so fond of pleasure, as to neglect his glory : 
he knew how to submit to, or oppose, the allurements of luxu- 
ry, according to the situation of his affairs. Never was there 
ductility of genius, equal to his : he metamorphosed himself, 
with incredible facility, into the most contrary forms; and 
supported them all with as much ease and grace, as if each 
nad been natural to him. 

In this manner, the thirty proceeded ; and, fearing to be 
opposed by the multitude, they invested three thousand citi- 
zens with some part of their power, and, by their assistance, 
preserved the rest. But, thoroughly emboldened by such an 
accession to their party, they agreed to single out every one 
his man, to put him r-o death, and seize his estate for the 
maintenance of their garrison. Theramenes, one of theif 
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number, was the only man that was struck with horror at 
their proceedings : wherefore, Critias, the principal author, 
thought it necessary to remove him, and accused him to the 
senate of endeavouring to subvert the state. 

Sentence of death was therefore passed upon him, and he 
was obliged to drink the juice of hemlock, the usual mode of 
execution then in Athens. Socrates, whose disciple he had 
been, was the only person of the senate, who ventured to ap* 
pear in his defence : he made an attempt to rescue him out 
of the hands of the officer of justice ; and, after his execu- 
tion, went about, as it were, in defiance of the thirty, exhort- 
ing and animating the senators and citizens against them. 

The tyrants, delivered from a colleague, whose presence 
alone was a continual reproach to them, no longer observed 
any measures. Nothing passed throughout the city, but im 
prisonments and murders. Every body trembled ibr them* 
selves or their friends. The general desolation had no reme- 
dy, nor was there any hope of regaining lost liberty. 

All the citizens, of any consideration, in Athens, and whe 
retained a love of freedom, quitted a place, reduced to so hard 
and shameful a slavery, and sought elsewhere an asylum and 
retreat, where they might live in safety. The Lacedsemonians 
had the inhumanity to endeavour to deprive those unhappy 
fugitives of this last resource. They published an edict to 
prohibit the cities of Greece from giving them refuge : de- 
creed, that they should be delivered up to the thirty tyrants, 
and condemned all such as should contravene the execution 
of this edict, to pay a fine of five talents. Only two cities re- 
jected, with disdain, so unjust an ordinance — Megara and 
Thebes ; the latter of which made a decree, to punish all per 
sons, whatsoever, that should see an Athenian attacked by 
his enemies,without doing bis utmost to assist him. Lysias 
an orator of Syracuse, who had been banished by the thirty, 
raised five hundred soldiers, at his own expepse, and sent 
them to the aid of the common country of eloquence. 

Thrasybulus, a man of admirable character, who had long 
deplored the miseries of his country, was now the first to re- 
lieve it. At Thebes, he consulted with his fellow-citizens, 
and it was there resolved, that some vigorous effort, though 
it carried ever so much danger, ought to be made for the 
benefit of the public liberty. Accordingly, with a party of 
thirty men only, as Nepos says, but, as Xenophon, more 
probably, says, of nearly seventy, he seized upon Phyle, a 
strong castle on the frontiers of Attica, 

This enterprise gave the alarm to the tyrants, who imme- 
#|tely marched out of Athens, with their three thousand fol 
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f(>wersj Micl their Spartaa guard, and attempted the recovery 
of the place ; but were repulsed with loss. Finding they could 
not carry it by a sudden assault, they resolved upon a siege ; 
but, not being sufficiently provided for that service, and a 
great snow talling_j!iaLidght^they^^w^ retire, the 

nextjdU^f%it0^^ leaving only part of their guard, to 

- f^^vent any further excursions into the country. 

Encouraged by this success, Thrasybulus no longer jeept 
himself confined, but inarched out of Phyle, by night, and, at 
the head of a body of a thousand men, seized on the Pyraeus. 
The thirty fiew thither with their troops, and a battle, suffi- 
cientiy warm, ensued ; but, as the soldiers, on one side, fought 
with valour and vigour for their liberty, and on the other 
with indolence and neglect, for the power of their oppressors, 
the success was not doubtful, but followed the better cause. 
The tyrants were overthrown ; Critias was killed upon the 
spot; and, as the rest of the army were taking to Sight, Thra- 
sybulus cried out, Wherefore, do you fly from me, as from 
a victor, rather than assist me as an avenger of your liberty ? 
We are not enemies, but fellow-citizens; nor have we de- 
clared war against the city, but against the thirty tyFants/’ 

He continued with bidding them remember, that they had 
the same origin, country, laws, and religion : he exhorted 
them to compassionate their exiled brethren; to restore to 
them their country, pd resume their liberty themselves. 
This discourse had suitable effects : the army, on their return 
to Athens, expelled the Thirty, and substituted ten persons,* 
to govern, in their room ; but whose conduct proved no bet- 
ter than that of those whom they had succeeded. 

Though the government was thus altered, and the Thirty 
were deposed from power, they still had hopes of being re- 
instated in their former authority, and sent messengers to 
Lacedaemon, to demand aid. Lysander was for granting it, 
but Pausanius, who then reigned in Sparta, moved with com- 
passion at the deplorable condition of the Athenians, favoured 
them in secret, and obtained a peace for them. It was sealed 
%vith the blood of the tyrants ; who, having taken arms to re- 
instate themselves in the government, were put to the sword, 
and Athens was left in full possession of its liberty. 

Thrasybulus then proposed an amnesty, by which the citi- 
zens engaged, upon oath, that all past actions should be buried 
in oblivion ; and the government was re-established in its an- 
cient forms: their laws were restored to their past vigour; 
the magistrates 'elected with the usual ceremonies ; and de- 
mocracy was once more restored to this unfortunate people, 
Xenophon observes, that this intestine fury had consumed af 
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many in eight monthsj as the Peloponnesian war hati tioiie ill 
ten years. 

Upon the re-establishment of affairs in Athens, the other 
states enjoyed the same tranquillity, or rather kept in a quiet 
subjection to Sparta, which tow held the undoubted sove- 
reignty of Greece. But, it being a maxim with the Spartans 
that this sovereignty was not to be maintained, but by a con’ 
stant course of action, they were still seeking fresh occasions 
for war and part of their forces, together with another body 
of wecians, being at this time engaged in a quarrel between 
the Persian king and his brother, it will be necessary to pass 
over into Asia, and relate so much of the Persian affairs, as 
concerns the expedition of Cyrus, wherein those forces were 
cmp oyed ; especially', since it is attended with circumstances, 
which if duly considered, will easily make it pass for one of 
the greatest actions of antiquity. 

It has been already observed, that Cyrus, the son of Darius 
Nothus, saw, with pain, his elder brother, Artaxerxes, upon 
the throne ; and more than once attempted to remove him 
Armerxes was not insensible to what he had to fear, from a 
brother of this enterprising and ambitious spirit ; but could 
not refuse pardoning him, on the prayers and tears of his 
mother Parysatis, who doated upon this youngest son. He 
removed him, therefore, into Asia, to his government ; con- 
fiding m him, contrary to all the rules of policy, an absolute 
Ss^fathw'*'"*’'^ provinces left him by the will of the king, 

,11^- no sooner appointed in this manner, than he used 
all his arts with the barbarians and the Grecians, to procure 
power and popularity, in order to, dethrone his brother 
Clearchus retired to his court, after having been banished 
from Sparta, and was of great service to him, being an able 
experienced, and valiant captain. At the same t?ml several 
cities in the provinces of Tissaphernes revolted from their 
obedience, in favour of Cyrus po oom ineir 

secret pi acticesol that prince, gave birth to a war between 
the two brothers. The emissaries of Cyrus at thrc^re 
reonir?®*" dispersing report^and opinions amongle 
revolt ’ the intended ch 3 ^d 

/•Ko said that the state required a kinp* of Gvru^"«j 

character; a king magnificent, liberal, who lovid war and 
showered his favours upon those that served him • and that h 
was necessary for the grandeur of the eifip re ’ to hllU, 
pmce upon the throne, fired with ambition and Vai foT'''' 
*h& support and augmentation of his glory, ' 
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The troops of Cyrus, which were apparently levied for the 
business of the state, but in fact to overturn it, consisted of 
thirteen thousand Greeks, which were the flower and chief 
force of his army* Clearclms, the Laced isemonian, who com- 
manded the Peloponnesian troops, was the only man of all 
the Greeks, intrusted with the Persian prince's design: he 
made it his sole application, to gain the affections of his peo- 
^ pie during their marches, by treating them with great hu- 

manity, conversing freely with them, and giving effectual or- 
ders that they should want for nothing* The Grecian troops 
knew neither the intent nor the occasion of the war : they at 
length set out for Sardis, and marched towards the upper 
provinces of Asia. 

When they had arrived at Tarsus, the Greeks refused to 
march any farther, rightly suspecting that they were intended 
«gaitrst the king, and toudly exclaiming that they had not en- 
tered into the service upon that condition. Clearchus, who 
commanded them^ had occasion for all his address and ability, 
to stifle this commotion, in Its birth. At first, he made use of 
authority and force, but with very ill success, and desisted 
therefore from an open opposition to their sentiments: he 
even affected to enter into their views, and to support them 
with his approbation and credit. 

By this artful evasion, he appeased the tumult, and made 
them easy ; and they chose him and some other officers, foi 
I their deputies.. Cyrus, whom he had secretly apprised of 

I every thing, 'made answer, that he was going to attack Abro 

I comas, his enemy, at twelve days' march from thence, upor 

the Euphrates. When this answer was repeated to them 
though they plainly savv against whom they were going, thei 
resolved to proceed, and only demanded an augmentation of 
‘ ■ their -pay. 

i Cyrus, instead of one daric a month to each soldier, pro 

i mised to give them one and a half. Still to ingratiate him 

(L self the more, being told that two officers had deserted fron 

t the army, and being advised to pursue and put them to death 

I he declared publicly, that it should never be said he had de 

) tained any one person in his service against his will ; and ht 

ordered their wives and children, who were left as hostaget 
in his army, to be sent after them. A conduct so wise, an^t 
apparently generous, had a surprising effect, in conGiliatinf, 
the aflections of the soldiery; and made even those Ms firiii 
adherents who were before inclined to retire. 

As Cyrus advanced by long marches, he was informed* 
from all parties, that the king did not intend to come directly 
to a battle, but had resolved to wait, in the remotest parts of 
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Persia, tilf all his forces were assembled 5 aiid, that to stop 
his enemies, he had ordered an intrench ment to be thrown 
UB, on the plains of Babylon, with a ditch of five fothoms 
broad, and three deep, extending the space of twelve para- 
sangas or leagues, from the Euphrates to the wall of Media. 
Between the Euphrates and the ditch, a way had bep left, 
of Uventy feet in breadth, by which Cyrus pa^ed, with his 
whole army, having viewed it the day before. The king had 
neglected to dispute this pass with him, and suflered him to 
continue his march towards Babylon. . 

Cyrus still continued to proceed, giving Clearchus the com 
mand of the right Grecian wing, and Menon that ot the lelV 
still marching in order of battle, expecting every hour to en-* 
gage: at length, he discovered his brother’s army, consisting 
of twelve hundred thousand men, besides a select body of si3^ 
thousand horse, approaching, and preparing to engage. 

The place where the battle was fought, was called Cunaxay 
about twenty-five leagues from Babylon. Cyrus, getting on 
horseback, with his javelin in his hand, gave orders to the 
troops to stand to their arms, and to proceed in order ot bat- 
tle. The enemy, in the mean time, advanced slowly, in good 
order. Artaxerxes led them on regularly, with a slow pace, 
without noise or confusion. 1 hat* good order and exact dis- 
cipline, extremely surprised the Greeks, who expected to see 
much luxury and tumult in so great a multitude ; and to hear 
confused cries, as Cyrus had foretold them. 

The armies were not distant above four or five hundred 
paces, when the Greeks began to sing the hymn of battle, and 
to march on softly at first, and with silence. When they came 
near the enemy, they set up great cries, striking their darts 
upon their shields, to frighten the horse; and then, moving 
all together, they sprung forwards upon the barbarians, with 
all their force, who did not wait their charge, but all fled, ex- 
cept Tissaphernes, who stood his ground, witEa small part 
of his troops. 

Cyrus saw, with pleasure, the enemy routed by the Greeks, 
and was proclaimed king, by those around him ; but he did 
not give himself up to a vam jojr, nor as yet reckoned him- 
self victor; He perceived that Artaxerxes was wheeling his 
right, to attack him in flank; and marched directly against 
him, with his six hundred horse. ^ He killed Artaxei^xes, who 
commanded the king’s guard of six thousand horse, with his 
own hand, and put the whole body to flight. Discovering his- 
brother, he cried out with his eyes sparkling with rage, “ I 
See himf’ and spurred against him, followed only by his 
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principal officers ; for his troops had quitted their radks to 
follow the run-aways, which was an essential fault. 

The battle then became a single combatj in some measure 
between Artaxerxes and Cyrus ; and the two brothers w’erc 
seen transported with rage and fury, endeavouidng, like Eteo- 
cles, and Polynices, to plunge their swords into each other's 
hearts, and to assure themselves of the throne, by the death 
of their rival. 

Cyrus, having opened his way through those who were 
drawn up in battle before Artaxerxes, joined him, and killed 
his horse, which fell with him to the ground : he rose, and 
was remounted upon another, when Cyrus attacked him again; 
gave him a second wound, and was preparing to give him a 
third, in hopes that it would prove his last. The king, like a 
lion wounded by the huntsman, was only the more furious 
from the smart, and sprung forwards, impetuously pushing 
his horse against Cyrus, who, running headlong, and without 
regard to his person, threw himself into the midst of a flight 
of darts, aimed at him from all sides ; and received a wound 
from the king’s javelin, at the instant that all the rest dis- 
charged upon him. 

Cyrus fell dead ; some say by the wound given him by the 
king ; others affirm that he was killed by a Carian soldier. 
The greatest persons of his court, resolving not to survive so 
good a master, were all killed around his body; . a certain 
proof, says Xenophon, that he well knew how to choose nis 
iViends, and that he was truly beloved by them. Ariaeus, who 
ought to have been the firmest of all his adherents, fled, with 
the left wing, as soon as he heard of his death. 

Artaxerxes, after having caused the head and right hand 
of his brother to be cut off, by the eunuch Nesabates, pursi ed 
the enemy into their camp. Ariaeus had not stopped there, 
but having passed through it, continued his retreat, to ' he 
place where the army had encamped the day before; wh;ch 
was about four leagues distant. 

Tissaphernes, after the defeat of the greater part of his 
left wing by the Greeks, led on the' rest against them ; and, 
by the side of the river, passed through the light armed in- 
fantry of the Greeks ; who opened to give him a passage, and 
made their discharges upon him, as he passed, without losing 
a man. They were commanded by Episthenes, of Amjihi* 
Dolis, who was esteemed an able captain. 

Tissaphernes kept on, without returning to the charge, be- 
cause he perceived he was too weak ; and went forward to 
Cyrus*^ camp, where he found the king who was plundering 

f 
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it, but had not been able to force the quarter defended by the 

Greeks, who saved their bagg^age. 

The Greeks, on their side, and Artaxerxes on his, who did 
not know whai had passed elsewhere, believed, each of them, 
that they had gained the victory ; the first, because they had 
put the enenty to flight, and pursued them ; and the king, be- 
cause he had killed his brother, beat the troops he had fought, 
and plundered their camp. The event was soon cleared up 
on both sides. 

Tissaphernes, on his arrival at the camp, informed the king 
that the Greeks had defeated his left wing, and pursued I 
with great vigour ; and the Greeks, on their side, learnt, tht 
the king, in pursuing Cyrus’ left, had penetrated into the camp. 
Upon this advice, the king rallied his troops, and marched ir* 
quest of the enemy ; and Clearchus, having returned from 
pursuing the Persians, advanced to support the camp. 

The two armies were soon very near each other, when, by 
a movement made by the king, he seemed to intend to charge 
the Greeks on their left; who, fearing to be surrounded, 
wheeled abolat, and halted, with the river on their backs, to 
prevent their being taken in the rear. Upon seeing that, the 
king, also, changed his form of battle, drew up his army in 
front of them, and marched on to the attack. As soon as the 
Greeks saw him approach, they began to sing the hymn of 
battle, and advanced against the enemy, even with more ar- 
dour than in the first action. 

The barbarians again began to fly, running farther than be- 
fore ; and were pursued to a village at the foot of a hill ; upon 
which, their horse halted. Tho king’s standard was observed 
to be there, which was a goldSn eagle upon the top of a pike, 
having its*wings displayed. The Greeks, preparing to pur- 
sue them, they abandoned also the hill, fled precipitately with 
all their troops broken, and in the utmost disorder and con- 
f'lsion. Clearchus, having drawn up the Greeks at the bot- 
ti m of the hill, ordered Lycius, the Syracusan, 'and another 
t< go up it, and observe what passed in the plain. They re- 
ti raed with an account that the enemy fled on all sides, and 
th it their whole army was routed. 

. Vs it was almost night, the Greeks laid down their arms, 
to ' -est themselves, much surprised that neither Cyrus, nor 
any one from him, appeared ; and imagining, that he was 
cklv r engaged in the pursuit of the enemy, or was making 
has! 3 to occupy some important place. They were still igno- 
rant of his death, and the defeat of the rest of his army ; they 
<3etei mined to return to their camp, and found the greater part 
of th« baggage taken, with all the provisions, and four hun- 
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fired wagons laden with corn and wine, which Cyrus had ex- 
pressly caused to be carried with the army, for the Greeks, 
in case of any pressing necessity. They passed the night in 
the camp, 4Khe greater part without any refreshment, conclud- 
ing that Gyrus was alive and victorious. 

Amidst the confusion in which the Grecians were, after the 
battle they sent to Ariaeus, as conqueror and commander in 
chief, upon Cyrus’ death, to offer him the Persian crown. In 
the mean time, the king, as conqueror, also on his side, sent 
to them to surrender their arms, and implore his mercy ; re- 
presenting to them, at the same time, that, as they were in 
the heart of his dominions, surrounded with vast rivers, and 
numberless nations, it would be impossible for them to escape 
his vengeance, and therefore they had nothing to do but to 
submit to the present necessity. 

Upon debating among themselves what answer dxey should 
return, Proxenes desired to know, of the herald, upon what 
terms he demanded their arms; if as conqueror, it was in his 
power to take them ; if upon any other footing, what would 
be give them in return. Pie was seconded by Xenophon ; who 
said, that they had nothing left but their arms and their liber- 
ty, and that they could not preserve the one, without the other. 
Clearchus said to the same effect; that if king was dis- 
posed to be their friend, they should be in a better capacity 
of serving him, with arms, than without; if their enemy, 
they should have need of them for their defence. 

Some, indeed, spoke in terms more complying, that, as they 
had served Cyrus faithfully, they would also serve Artaxerxes, 
if he would employ them, and provided he would, at the same 
time, put them in possession of Egypt. At last, it was agreed, 
they should remain in* the place where they were; and that 
if they advanced farther, or retreated back, it should be look- 
ed upon as a declaration of war; so that, by the issue of the 
debate, it appeared to have been managed so as to avoid giv- 
ing a direct? answer, but only to amuse the king, and gain 
time. 

Whilst this treaty was on foot, they received Ariaeus* an- 
swer, that there were too many powerful men in Persia, to let 
him possess the throne ; wherefore, he intended to set out 
early the next morning, on his return to Greece, and that if 
they had a mind to accompany him, they should jom him that 
night in his camp ; which accordingly they all did, except 
Milthocytus, a Thracian, who went with a party of three hun- 
dred men and forty horse, to the king. The rest, in conjunc- 
tion with the forces of Ariaeus, decamped, by break of day, 
%nd continued their march until sun^t, when thpy discover* 
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ed, from the « Aghbouring villages, that the king was in pur- 
suit of them. 

Clearchus, who now undertook to conduct the Greeks, or* 
dered his troops to halt, and prepared for an engagement 
The king of Persia, terrified by so bold an appearance, sent 
heralds, not to .demand their surrender, but to propose terms 
of peace, and a treaty. When Clearchus was informed ol 
their arrival, he gave orders to bid them wait, and to tell then 
that he was not yet at leisure to hear them. He assumed 
purposely, an air of haughtiness and grandeur, to denote his 
intrepidity, and at the same time to show the fine appearance 
and good condition of his phalanx. 

When he advanced, with the most showy of his officers, 
expressly chosen for the occasion, and had heard what the 
heralds had to propose, he made answer, that they must begin 
with giving battle, because the army, being in want of pro- 
visions, had no time to lose. The heralds having carried 
back this answer to their master, returned immediately, which 
showed that the king, or whoever spoke in his name, was not 
far distant. They said, they had orders to conduct them to 
villages where they would find provisions in abundance ; and 
they conducted them thither accordingly* 

After three days’ stayiTissaphernes arrived from the king, 
and insinuated to them the good offices he had employed, foi 
their safety. Clearchus, in his own defence, urged, that they 
were engaged in this expedition without knowing the enemy 
against whom they were to contend ; that they were free from 
all engagements, and had no design against the Persian king, 
unless he opposed their return. Tissaphernes seemingly 
granted their desire, and promised that they should be fur- 
nished with all necessary provisions in their march ; and, to 
confirm their security, tlxat he himself would be their com- 
panion on the way. 

Accordingly, in a few days afterwards, they set out, under 
his conduct ; but, in their march, the barbarians, encamping 
at about a league’s distance from the Grecians, created some 
little distrusts and jealousies, on both sides. In about fifty 
days, having reached the banks of the river Zabatus, Clear- 
chus, to prevent things coming to an open rupture, had a 
conference with Tissaphernes. The result of their discourse, 
was, that they had been misrepresented to each other, by 
some of Clearchus* officers, and that he should bring them all 
to Tissaphernes, in order to detect those who were guilty. 

In consequence of this, it was agreed that there should be 
a general consultation of officers, in which those who had 
.^en remiss, or attempted to sow any dissensions between 
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the two armiesj should be exposed arid punished. Menon, fti 
particular, was suspected, on both sides, and he was appoint- 
ed among the number. In consequence of this fatal resolu- 
tion, the hve principal generals attended, the succeeding day, 
at the Persian generaPs tent. Their names were Clearchus, 
Menon, Proxenes, A gias, and Socrates; (not the philosopher;) 
who, on a signal given, were immediately seized, their at- 
tendants put to the sword, and themselves, after being sent 
oound to the king, were beheaded, in his presence. 

Nothing could exceed the consternation of the Greeks, 
when they were informed of the massacre of their generals ; 
they were now nearly two thousand miles from home, sur- 
rounded with great rivers, extensive deserts, and inimical na- 
tions, without any supplies of provisions. In this state of 
general dejection, they could think of taking neither nourish- 
ment nor repose: all turned their eyes on Xenophon, a young 
Athenian, who had b'^en invited into Asia by Proxenes, and 
^litherto served as a volunteer in the army. 

This was that Xenophon, afterwards so famous as an his- 
torian, and his conduct seemed equal to his eloquence ; in 
which, he surpassed all the rest of mankind. This young 
general went to some of the Greek officers, in the middle of 
the night, and represented to them, that they had no time to 
lose ; that it was of the last importance to prevent the bad 
designs of the enemy; that, however small their number, they 
would render themselves formidable, if they behaved with 
boldness and resolution; that- valour, and not multitudes, de- 
termines the success of arms ; and that it was necessary 
above all things, to nominate generals immediately, because 
an army without commanders is like a body without a soul. 

A council was immediately held, at which a hundred offi- 
cers were present ; and Xenophon, being desired to speak, 
deduced the reasons, at large, which he had first but lightly 
touched upop, and, by his advice, commanders were appoint- 
ed. They were, Timasion, for Clearchus; Xanthicles, for 
Socrates ; Cleanor, for Agias ; Philesius, for Menon ; and 
Xenophon, for Proxenes. 

Before the break of day, they assembled the army. The 
generals made speeches, to animate the troops, and Xeno- 
phon among the rest, ‘‘Fellow soldiers,” said he, “ the loss 
of so many brave men, by vile treachery, and the being aban- 
doned by our friends, is very deplorable, but we must not 
sink under our misfortunes; and if we cannot conquer, let us 
ehoose rather to perish gloriously, than to fall into the hands 
of barbarians, who would indict upon us the greatest mise- 
ries; let us call to mind the glorious battles of Platsea,Ther 
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ttiop)4se, Salamis, and the many others, wherein our ances* 
tors, though with a small number, have fought and defeated 
the innumerable armies of the Persians, and thereby rendered 
the name alone of Greeks for ever formidable. 

“ It is to their invincible valour we owe the honour we pos* 
sess, of acknowledging no masters, upon earth, but the gods, 
nor any happiness, but what consists with liberty. Those 
gods, the avengers of perjury, and witnesses of the enemy’s 
treason, will be favourable to us; and, as they are attacked 
in the violation of treaties, and take pleasure in humbling the 
proud, and exalting the low, they will also follow us to battle, 
and combat for us. 

“ For the rest, fellow-soldiers, as we have no refuge but in 
victory, which must be our hope, and will make us ampk 
amends for whatever it costs to attain it, I should believe, if 
it were your opinion, that, for the making a more ready and 
less difficult retreat, it would be very proper to rid ourselves 
of all the useless baggage, and to keep only what is absolute* 
ly necessary on our march.” 

All the soldiers, that moment, liftecj up their hands, to sig 
nify their approbation and consent, to all that had been said ; 
and, without loss of time, set fire to their tents and ^wiages; 
such of them as had too much equipage, givin,^|t |q others 
who had' too little, and destroying the rest. ' V 

Cherisophus, the Spartan general, led the van, and Xeno- 
phon, \vith Timasion, brought up the rear. They bent theii 
march towards the heads of the great i ivers, in order to pass 
them where they were fordable. But they had made little 
way, before they were followed by a party of the enemy’s 
archers and slingers, commanded by Mjthridates, which galled 
their rear, and wounded several of them, who being heavy 
armed, and without cavalry, could make no resistance. 

To prevent a repetition of this, Xenophon furnished two 
hundred Rhodians with slings, and mounted fifty more of his 
men upon baggage horses ; so that, when Mithridates came 
up with them a second time, and with a much greater body, 
he repulsed them with loss, and made good his retreat, with 
this handful of men, until he arrived near the city of Larissa 
on the banks of the Tigris. From thence, they marched to 
another desolate city, called Mepsile; and, about four leagues 
from that place, Tissaphernes overtook them, with his whole 
army, in order of battle; but, after several skirmishes, was 
forced to retire. 

In a few days afterwards, he -secured an eminence, over 
■which the Grecians were obliged to make their way, which 
^X^op^on ^rceiving, took,a detachment of the army, and 
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with great diligence, gained the top of a mountain which 
commanded that eminence, from whence he easily dislodged 
the enemy, and opened a passage for the rest of his troops 
into the plain, where they found plenty of provisions. Tissa- 
phernes had done what he could, before, to burn and destroy 
the country. 

. But still, they were under as great difficulties as ever, be- 
ing bounded, on the one hand, by the Tigris, and on the other 
by inaccessible mountains, inhabited by the Carduchi, a fierce 
and warlike people; and who, Xenophon says, had cut off an 
army of sixscore thousand Persians, to a man, by reason of 
the difficulty of the ways. However, having no boats to cross 
the river, and the passage through the mountains opening 
into the rich plains of Armenia, they resolved to pursue their 
march that way. 

^ These barbarians soon took the alarm, but not being pre- 
pared to meet the Greeks in a body, they posted themselves 
upon the tops of the rocks and mountains, and from thence 
annoyed them with darts and great stones, which they threw 
down into the defiles through which they passed, in which 
they were also attacked by several other parties; and, though 
their loss was not' considerable, yet, from storms and famine, 
besides seven tedious days’ march, and being continually 
forced to fight their %vay, they underwent more fatigue and 
hardship, than they had suffered from the Persians, during 
the whole expedition. 

They soon found themselves exposed to new dangers. Al- 
most at the foot of the mountains, they came to a river, two 
hundred feet in breaclthj called Centrites, which stopped their 
march. They had to defend themselves against the enemy, 
who pursued them in the rear, and the Armenians, the sol- 
diers of the country, who defended the opposite side of the 
river. 

They attempted to pass it, in a place where the water came 
up to their arm -pits, but were carried away by the rapidity 
of the current; against which, the weight of their arms made 
them unable to resist. By good fortune, they discovered an- 
other place, not so deep, where some soldiers had seen the 
people of the country pass. It required the greatest addressj 
diligence, and valour, to keep off the enemy, on both sides of 
them. The army, however, at length passed the river, with 
out much loss. 

They marched forward with less interruption, passed the 
source of the Tigris, and arrived at the little river Teleboa, 
which is very beautiful, and has many villages on its banks. 
Here, began the western Armenia, which was governed by 
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Tiribasus, a s-i.trap much beloved by the king, and who had 
the honour to help him to mount on horseback, when at the 
court. He offered to let the army pass, and to suffer the sol- 
diers to take all they wanted, upon condition that they should 
commit no ravages in their march ; which proposal was ac- 
cepted, and ratified on each side. 

Tiribasus kept always a flying camp at a small distance 
from the army. There fell a great quantity of snow, which 
gave the troops some inconvenience; and they learnt, from a 
prisoner, that Tiribasus designed to attack the Greeks at a 
pass on the mountains, in a defile through which they must 
necessarily march. They prevented him, by seizing that post, 
after having put the enemy to flight. After some days’ march 
through the desert, they passed the Euphrates, near its source 
not having the water above their middles. 

They suffered exceedingly, afterwards, from a north wind, 
which blew in their faces, and prevented respiration : so that 
it was thought necessary to sacrifice to the wind ; upon which, 
it seemed to abate. They marched on, in snow, five or six 
feet deep, which killed several servants and beasts of burthen, 
besides thirty soldiers. They made fires, during the tight 
for they found plenty of wood. 

All the next day, they continued their inarch through the 
snow, when many of them, from the excess of hunger, follow- 
ed with languor, or fainting, continued lying on the ground, 
through weakness and want of spirits : but, when something 
h^d been given them to eat, they found themselves relieved, 
^nd continued their march. 

In seven days more, they arrived at the river Araxes, called 
also the Phasus, which is about a hundred feet in breadth 
Two days afterwards, they discovered the Phasians,the Cha- 
lybes, and the Taochians, who kept the pass of the mountain, 
to prevent their descending into the plain. They saw it was 
impo.ssibic to avoid coming to a battle with^them, and re- 
solved to engage the same day, 

Xenophon, wIiq had observed that the enemy defended only 
the ordinary passage, and that the mountain was three leagues 
in extent, proposed the sending a detachment, to take posses- 
sion of the heights that commanded the enemy, which would 
not be difficult, as they might prevent all suspicion of their de- 
sign, by a march in the night, and by making a false attack, 
by the main road, to amuse the barbarians. This was accord- 
ingly executed, the enemy put to' flight, and the pass cleared. 
Thus, after twelve or fifteen days' march, they arrived at a 
very high mountain, called Tecqua,from whence they descried 
il#aea. The first who perceived it, raised great shouts of 
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foy, for a considerable time, which made Xenophon imagine 
that the vanguard was attacked, and he went, in all haste, to 
support it. As he approacheci nearer, the cry of, The sea I 
the sea!’^ was heard distinctly; and the alarm changed into 
■joy and gaiety ; and, when they came to the top, nothing was 
heard but a confused noise of the whole army crying out to- 
gether, “ The sea i the sea T* whilst they could not refrmn 
from tears, nor from embracing their generals and officers ; 
and then, without waiting for orders, they heaped up a pile 
of stones, and erected a trophy, with broken bucklers and 
other arms. 

From thence, they advanced to the mountains of Colchis 
one of which was higher than the rest, and of that the people 
of the country had taken possession. The Greeks drew up 
in battle, at the bottom of it, to ascend : for the access was 
not impracticable. Xenophon did not judge it proper to 
march in line of battle, but by defiles ; because the soldiers 
could not keep their ranks from the inequality of the ground, 
that in some places was easy, in others difficult to climb, 
which might discourage them. 

^ The heavy armed troops amounted to eighty files, each con- 
sisting of about one hundred men; with eighteen hundred 
light armed soldiers, divided into three bodies; one of which 
was posted on the right, another on the left, and the third in 
the centre. After having encouraged his troops, by represent- 
ing to them, that this was the last obstacle they had to sur- 
mount, and implored the assistance of the gods, the army be- 
gan to ascend the hill. The enemy were not able to support 
their charge, and dispersed. They passed the mountain, and en- 
camped in villages, where they found provisions in abundance. 

A very strange accide*nt happened there to the army, which 
put them in great consternation. The soldiers, finding abun- 
dance of bee-hives in that place, and eating the honey, were 
taken with violent vomiting and fluxes, attended with raving 
fits; so that l!hose who were least ill, seemed like drunken 
men, and the rest either furiously mad, or dying. The earth 
was strewed with their bodies, as after a defeat : however, 
none of them died ; and the distemper ceased the next day, 
about the same hour it had commenced. The third or fourth 
day, the soldiers got up, but in the condition in which peo- 
ple are, after taking a violent medicine. 

Two days afterwards, the army arrived near Trebisond, a 
Greek colony of Sinopians, situated upon the Euxine or Black 
sea, in the province of Colchis. Here, they lay encamped 
for thirty days, and acquitted themselves of the yows they 
nad made to Jupiter, Hercules, and the other deities, to ob 
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return into their own country; they also cele- 
brated the games of horse and foot races, wrestling, boxino- 
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prince of Thrace ; who had before solicited Xenophonj by his 
envoys, to bring troops to his aid, in order to his re-establish- 
ment in his father’s dominions, of which his enemies had de* 
prived him. He had made Xenophon great promises, for 
himself and his troops : but, when he had done him the ser- 
vice he wanted, he was so far from keeping his word, that he 
did not give them the stipulated pay. 

Xenophon reproached him exceedingly, with this breach 
of faith ; imputing his perfidy to his minister Heraclides, who 
thought to make his court to his master by saving him a sum 
of money, at the expense of justice, faith and honesty ; quali- 
ties whicK ought to be dearer than all others to a prince, as 
they contribute^ the most to his reputation, as well as to the 
success of affairs, and the security of a state. But that 
treacherous minister, who looked upon honour, probity, and 
justice, as mere chimeras, and considered nothing as real, but 
the possession of much money, had no thoughts, in conse- 
quence, but of enriching himself, by any means whatsoever, 
and robbed his master first with impunity, and all his subjects 
besides. 

‘‘ However,” continued Xenophon, “every wise man, es- 
pecially in authority and command, ought to regard justice, 
probity, and the faith of engagements, as the most precious 
treasure he can possess ; and as an assured resource and in- 
fallible support, in all the events that can happen.” 

Heraclides was the more in the wrong for acting in this 
manner with regard to the troops, as he was a native of 
Cjrreece, and not a Thracian ; but avarice had extinguished in 
him all sense of honour. 

Whilst the dispute between Seuthes and Xenophon was 
warmest, Carminus and’Polynices arrived, as ambassadors 
from Lacedaemon, and brought advice, that the republic had 
declared war against Tissaphernes and Pharnabazus; that 
Thimbron had already embarked with the troops, and pro- 
niised a daric h month to every soldier, two to each officer, 
and four to the colonels, who should engage in the service. 
Xenophon accepted the offer, and, having obtained from Seu- 
thes, by the mediation of the ambassadors, part of the pay 
due him, he went, by sea, to Lampsacus, with the army, which 
amounted, at that time, to almost six thousand men. 

^ From thence, he advanced to Pergamus, a city in the pro- 
vince of Troas. Having met near Parthenia, (where ended 
the expedition of the Greeks) a great nobleman returning intc 
Persia, he captured him, together with his wife and children, 
And all his equipage; and, bv that means, found himself in a 
condition to bestow great liberalities amongst the soldiery 
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and to make them satisfactory amends for all the losses they 
had sustained. Thimbron at length having arrived, took upon 
him the command of the troops; and, having joined them 
with his own, marched against Tissaphernes and Pharnabazus. 

Such, was the event of Cyrus’ expedition. Xenophon 
reckons, from the first setting out of that prince’s army from 
the city of Ephesus, to their arrival where the battle was 
fought, five hundred and thirty parg.sangas, or leagues ; and 
ninety-three days’ march ; and, in their return, from the place 
of battle to Cotyora, a city upon the coast of the Euxine, or 
Black Sea, six hundred aiid twenty parasangas or leagues, and 
one hundred and twenty days’ march ; and, adding both to- 
gether, he says the way, going and returning, was eleven hun- 
dred and fifty-five parasangas, or leagues, and two hundred 
and fifteen days’ march; and that the whole time the army 
took to perform that journey, including the days of rest, was 
fifteen months. 

This retreat of the ten thousand Greeks, has alwap passed 
among judges of the art of war, as a most extraordinary un- 
dertaking ; and it, in some measure, inspired them, ever after, 
with a contempt for the power of the Persians ; it taught 
them, that their dominions could be invaded without danger ; 
and, that marching into Persia was but pursuing an unresist- 
ing enemy, that only appeared to offer victory, ratlier than 
battle. 

In the mean time^, while Greece was gaining fame in Per- 
sia, Athens was losing its honour at home ; though it had now 
some breathing time to recover from its late confusions, yet 
still there were the seeds of rancour remaining, and the citi- 
zens opposed each other, with unremitting malice. /Socrates 
was the first object that fell a sacrifice to these popular dis- 
sensions. We have already seen this great man, who was the 
son of an obscure citizen at Athens, emerging from the mean- 
ness of his birth, and giving examples of courage, moderation, 
and wisdom ; we have seen him saving the life df Alcibiades, 
in battle ; refusing to concur in the edict which unjustly doom- 
ed the six Athenian generals to death ; withstanding the thirty 
tyrants, and spurning the bigotry and persecution of the times, 
with the most acute penetration, and the most caustic raille- 
ry. He possessed unexampled good nature, and a universal 
love of mankind ; he was ready to pity vices in others, while 
he was in the greatest measure free from them himself; how- 
ever, he knew his own defects, and, if he was proud of any 
tibing, it was in the being thought to have none. 

“ He seemed,” says Libanius^^« the common father of the” 
tepublic m attendee mu he tn die happiness and advantage* 
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his whole country.” But, as it is very difficult to correct 
the aged, and to make people change principles, who revere 
the errors in which they have grown gray, he devoted his 
labours principally to the instruction of youth, in order to sow 
the seeds of virtue in a soil more fit to produce its fruits. 

He had no open school, like the rest of the philosophers, 
nor set times for his lessons : he had no benches prepared, 
nor ever mounted a professor’s chair ; he was the philoso- 
f pher of all times and seasons ; he taught in all places, and 

I upon all occasions, in walking,, conversation at meals, in 

^ army, and in the midst of the camp, in the public assembUes 

of the senate or people. Such, was the man, whom a faction 
in the city had long devoted to destruction: he had been, for 
many years before his death, the object of their satire and 
ridicule. 

Aristophaues, the comic poet, was engaged to expose him 
upon the stage': he composed a piece, called the Clouds, 
wherein he introduced the philosopher in a basket, uttering 
the most ridiculous absurdities. Socrates, who was present 
; at the exhibition of his own character, seemed not to feel the 

1 least emotion ; and, as some strangers were present, who de- 

sired to know the original for whom the play was intended, 
he rose up from his seat, and showed himself during the 
whole representation. 

This was the first blow struck at him ; and it was not till 
twenty years afterwards, that Melitus appeared, in a more 
formal manner, as his accuser, and entered a regular process 
against him. His accusation consisted of two heads: the first 
was, that he did not admit the gods acknowledged by the 
I republic, and introduced new divinities ; the second, that he 

j corrupted the youth df Athens : he therefore inferred that 

sentence of death ought to pass against him. 

How far the whole charge affected him, is not easy to de- 
termine. It is certain, that, amidst so much zeal and super- 
stition as then reigned in Athens, he never durst openly op- 
pose the received religion, and was therefore forced to pre- 
serve an outward show of it ; but it is very probable, from 
the discourses he frequently held with his friends, that, in 
his heart, he despised and laughed at their monstrous opin- 
ions and ridiculous mysteries, as having no other foundation 
than the fables of the poets ; and that he had attained to the 
notion of the one only true God, insothuch, that, ujpon account 
both of his belief of the Deity, and the exemplariness of his 
F life, some have thought fit to rank him with the Christian 

1 philosophers. ■ ; , - . , 

{ As sdem as the conspiracy broke friends of Socrates 
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prepared for Ms defence. Lycias, the most able orator of his 
time, brought himi an^ elaborate discourse of his own compos- 
ing, wherein he had set foi'thf the reasos® and' measures of 
Socrates in their foil force,- and interspersed the' whole with 

teiicki* and pathetie strokes^ capable of moving the most Gb> 
durate hearts. Socrate read it wkh pleasure,- and approved 
It much ; but, as it was more confoi^mable to the rules 
ot rhetoric, than the sendments and= fortitude of a phioso- 

it di'di not suit him. Upon 
which, Lycias having asked, how it was possible to be wel*l 
done, and, at the same time, not suit him ; “ In the* same- 
manner, said he, using, according to Ms customv a vulgar 
comparison, that an excellent workman mlghti bring me 
magnifacent apparel, or shoes embroidered with gold, to which 
nothing would be wanting^ on Ms part, but which, howeveiv 
would not fit me/’ ^ 

^ He persistedy Cherefore, infiexibry m the resolution; not I'd 
demean MmselfJ.by begging su'ffrages in the low abject man- 
ner G^mon at that time. He employed neither artifice, nor 
the glitter of eloquenee';^ lie had no recourse either to solici- 
tation or entreaty ; he brought neither Ms wife nor children 
to incline his judges in his favour, by the^r sighs and tears: 
nevertheless,, though he firmly refused to make use of any 
other voice than his ownyin hls' defence^and to appear before 
hrs judges in the* submissive posture of a suppliant, he did 
not behave in that manner out of pride or contempt of the 
tribunal ; it was from* a nohle and iniirepid assuranct , result 
mg from greatness of soul, and t|ie' consciousness of his truth 
and innocence;; so thatj his defence had nothing timorous or 
weak.. ® 

His discourse was bold, manTy, generous, without passion, 
without emotion, full of the noble liberty of a philosopher 
with no other ornament than that of truth, and brightene.t' 
universally with the character and language of innocence 
Plato, who was present, transcribed it afterward*s, and, with 
wt any additions, composed from it the work which he call- 
the ApO'Iogy of Socrates, one of the most consummate master 
pieces of antiquity. 1 shall here make an extract from it 

Upon the day assigned, the proceedings commenced, in the 
usual forms-, the parties appeared before the judges, and Me- 
litus spoke ; the worse his cause, and the less proved it was 
with proofs, the more occasion he had for address and art to 
cover Its weakness : he omitted nothing that might render 
the advCTse party odious ; and, instead of reasons which qS 

ai dojuent!'™ ^ lively 
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Socrates, in oTsserving, that he could not tell what iinpres- 
sion the discourse of his accusers might make upon the judges, 
owns, that, for his part, he scarcely knew himself, they had 
^iven such artful colouring and likelihood to their arguments, 
though there was not the least word of truth in ail they had 
advanced, ' ■ ^ ' , « . , . 

I am accused of corrupting the yo^tk, and of instilling 
dangerous maxims into thena, as well in regard to the wor- 
ship of the gods, as the rules of government, ITou know, 
Athenians, that I never made it my profession to teat^ ; nor 
can envy, however violent against me, reproach me with hav- 
ing ever sold my instructions. I have an undeniable evidence 
for me in this respect, which is my poverty. 

Alwayseg^ually ready to communicate my thoughts, either 
to the ftcih or poor, and to give them entire leisure to ques- 
tion or answer me,i lend myself to every one who is desirous 
of becoming virtuous ; and if, amongst those who hear me, 
there are any that prove either good or bad, neither the vir- 
tues of the one, nor the vices of the other, to which I have 
not contributed, are to be ascribed to me. 

* “ My whole employment is to persuade the young and old 

P against too much love for the body, for riches, and all other 

! precarious things, of whatsoever nature they be; and against 

too little regard for the soul, which ought to be the object of 
their affection. I incessantly urge to you, that virtue does 
not proceed from riches ; bpt, on the contrary, riches from 
virtue : and that all the other goods of human life, as well 
public as private, have their source in the same principle, 
i “ If, to speak In this manner, be to corrupt youth, I con- 

fess, Athenians, that I ,am guilty, and deserve to be punished. 
If what I say be not true, it is most easy to convict me of 
my falsehood. I see here a great number of xny disciples : 
they have only to appear. But, perhaps the reserve and con* 
sideration for a master who has instructed them, will pre- 
5, vent them from declaring against me; at least, their fathers, 

brothers, and uncles, cannot, as good relations and good citi- 
zens, dispense with their now standing forth, to demand ven- 
geance against the corrupter of their sons, brothers, and 
nephews. But these are the persons who take upon them my 
defence, and interest themselves in Che success of ray cause. 

“ Pass on me what sentence you please, Athenians ; but, C 
can neither repent nor change my conduct: % must not aban- 
don 01 .iU spend a functioh which God himself has imposed 
on me. Now, he has charged me with the care of instructing 
my fellow-citizens. If, after having faithfully kept all the 
posts wherein I was placed by our generals at Potidsea, Am* 
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phipolis, and Delinm, tlie fear of death should, at tnis time, 
make me abandon that in which the divine Providence has 
placed me, by commanding me to pass my hie m the study 
of philosophy, tor the instruction of myself and others ; this 
would be a most criminal desertion, indeed, and make me 
highly worthy of being cited before this tribunal as an. im- 
pious man, who does not believe the gods. , ^ 

Should you resolve to acquit me ; for the luture, 1 shoulu 
not hesitate to make answer, Athenians, I honour and love 
you, but I shall choose rather to obey God than you; and, to 
my latest breath, shall never renounce my philosophy, nor 
cease to exhort and reprove you according to my custom, by 
telling each of you, when you come in my way, my good 
friend, and citizen of the most famous city in the world for 
wisdom and valour, are you not ashamed to have no othei 
thoughts than that of amassing wealth, and of acquiring glory, 
credit, and dignities, whilst you neglect the treasures ot pru- 
dence; truth and wisdom, and take no pains in rendering your 
soul as good and perfect, as it is capable oi being ? ^ ^ 

« I am reproached with abject fear and meanness ot spirit, 
for being so busy in imparting my advice to every one in. 
private, and for having always avoided to be present in your 
assemblies, to give my counsels to my country. I think 1 
have suthciently proved my courage and fortitude, both in the 
field, where I have borne arms with you, and in the senate, 
where I alone opposed the unjust sentence you pronounced 
against the ten captains, who had not taken up and interred 
the bodies of those who were killed and drowned in the sea- 
fight near the island Arginus^ ; and when, upon more than 
one occasion, I opposed the violent and cruel orders of the 
thirty tyrants. * 

« What is it, then, that has prevented me from appearing 
in your assemblies ? It is that demon, that voice divine, which 
you have so often heard me mention, and Melitus has taken 
SO much pains to ridicule. That spirit has attached itself to 
me, from my infancy-— it is a voice which I never hear, but 
when it would prevent me from persisting in something I 
have resolved — for it never exhorts me to undertake any 
thing. It is the same being that has always opposed me, 
when I would have intermedclled in the affairs of the republic, 
and that with the greatest reason ; for, I should have been 
amongst the dead, long ago, had I been concerned in the 
measures of the state, without effecting any thing to the ad- 
vantage of myself or our country. 

‘‘ Do not take it ill, I beseech you, if I speak my thoughts 
mthout disguise, and with truth and fj*eedom. Every man 
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wim would generously oppose a whole people, either amongst 
« or elsewhere, and who inflexibly applies himself to pre- 
vent the violatioH of the laws, and the practice of iniquity in 
a coverttinent, will never do so, 

absolutely necessary for him who would contend for justice, 
if he has any thoughts of living, to remain in a private sta 
tiony and never to have any share in public affairs. ^ _ 

“ For the' rest, Athenians, if, m the extreme danger I now 
am, I do not imitate the behaviour of 

emergencies, have implored and supplicated their ju g ^ 
tears, and have brought forth their children, relations, and 
fiicnds, it is not through pride and 

tempt for you, but solely for your honour, and for that ol the 

whole city. 

“ You should know, that there ure, amongst our citizenSj 
those who do not regard death as an evil, and whojgive that 
name only to injustice and infamy. At my ajad witih the 
reputation, true or false, which I have, would it be consistent 
for me, after all the lessons I have given upon the contempt 
of death, to be afraid of it myself, and to belie, in T^y last ac- 
tion, all the principles and sentiments of my past me? 

‘‘But, without speaking of my fame, which I should ex- 
tremely injure by such a conduct, I do not think it allowable 
to in treat a judge, nor to be absolved by sup{>lications. He 
ought to be persuaded and convinced, ^ The judge does not 
sit on the bench, to show favour, by violating the laws, but 
to do justice, in conforming to them. He does not swear to 
discharge, with impunity, whom he pleases, but to do justice, 
where it is due — we ought not, therefore, to accustom you to 
perjury, nor you to suffer yourselves to be accustomed to it; 
for, in so doing, both the one and the other of us equally in- 

jure justice and religion, and both are *triminals. 

“ Do not, therefore, expect from me, Athenians, that I should 
have recourse amongst you to means which I believe neither 
honest nor lawful, especially upon this occasion, wherein I a^m 
accused of impiety by Melitus; for, if I should influence you 
by my prayers, and thereby induce you to violate your oath, 
it would be undeniably evident, that I teach you not to believe 
In the gods; and even in defending and justifying myself, 
should furnish my adversaries with arms against me,- and 
prove that I believe no divinity. But I am very far from such 
bad thoughts. I am more convinced of the existence of God, 
than my accusers; and so convinced, that I abandon mvself 
to God and you, that you may judge of me as you shall deem 
best for yourselves and me.” 

Socrates pronounced this discourse with a firm and intrepid 
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tone: his air, liis action, his visage, expressed nothing of th^ 
accused ; he seemed the master of his judgep from the assu- 
rance and greatness of soul with which he spoke, without 
however losing any thing of the modesty natural to him. But 
how slight, soever, the proofs were against him, the faction 
was powerful enough to find him guilty. 

There was the form of a process against him, and his irre 
ligion was the pretence upon which it was grounded, but his 
death was certainly concerted. His steady, uninterrupted 
course of obstinate virtue, which had made him, in many 
cases, appear singular, and oppose whatever he thought ille- 
gal or unjust, without any regard to times or persons, had 
procured him a great deal of envy and ill-will. 

By his first sentence, the judges only declared Socrates 
guilty j but when, by his answer, he appeared to appeal from 
their tribunal, to that of justice and posterity ; when, instead 
of confessing himself guilty, he demanded rewards and hon- 
ours from the state, the judges were so much offended, that 
they condemned him to drink hemlock, a method of execu- 
tion then in use amongst them. 

Socrates received this sentence with the utmost composure. 
Apollodorus, one of his disciples, launching out into bitter 
invectives and lamentations, that his master should die inno- 
cent : — What, (replied Socrates, with a smile) would you 
have me die guilty ? Melitus and Anytus may kill, but they 
cannot hurt me.” 

After this sentence, he still continued with the same se- 
rene and intrepid aspect, with which he had long enforced 
virtue, and held tyrants in awe ; when he entered his prison, 
which now became the residence of virtue and probity, his 
friends followed him thither, and continued to visit hiindur- 
ing the interval bettvlfeen his condemnation and death,, which 
lasted for thirty days. 

The cause of that long delay, Avas, the Athenians sent every 
year a ship to the isle of Delos, to offer certaii^ sacrifices 5 
and it av as prohibited to put any person to death in the city, 
from the time the priest of Apollo had crowned the poop of 
thifevessel, as a signal of its departure, till the same vessel 
should return ; so that sentence having been passed upon 
Socrates the day after that ceremony began, it Avas necessary 
to defer the execution of it for thirty days, during the con- 
tinuance of this voyage. ^ 

In this long interval, death had suiBcient opportunities to 
present itself before his eyes in all its terrors, and to put his 
constancy to the proof; not only by the severe rigour of a 
dungeon, and the irons upon his legs, but by the continual 
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prospect and cruel expectation of an event, to which nature 
Is always abhorrent. In this sad condition, he did not cease 
to enjoy that profound tranqiiilUty of naind, which his friends 
had always admired in him. He entertained them with the 
same temper he had always expressed ; and Crito observes, 
that the evening before his death, he slept as peaceably as at 
any Other time. He composed also a hymn in honour of Apol- 
lo and Diana, and turned one of JEsop’s, fables into verse. 
The day before, or the same day that the ship was to ar- 
rive from Delos, the return of which was to be followed by 
the death of Socrates, Crito, his intimate friend, came to him, 
early in the morning, to let him know that bad news ; and, at 
the same time, that it depended upon himself to quit the 
prison: that the jailor was gained; that he would Bnd the 
doors open, and offered him a safe retreat in Thessaly, Socra- 
tes, who laughed at this proposal, asked him, “ whether he 
knew any place out of Attica, where people did not die 
Crito urged the thing very seriously, and pressed him to 
take the advantage of so precious an opportunity, adding ar- 
gument upon argument, to induce his consent, and to engage 
him to resolve upon his escape ; without mentioning the in- 
consolable grief he should suffer for the death of such a friend, 
how should he support the reproaches of an infinity of peo- 
ple, who would believe that it was in his power to have saved 
him, but that he would not sacrifice a small part of his wealth, 
for that purpose. Can the people ever be persuaded, that so 
wise a man as Socrates would not quit his prison, when he 
might do it with all possible security ? Perhaps he might fear 
to expose his friends, or to occasion the loss of their fortunes, 
or even their lives or liberty; ought there to be any thing more 
dear and precious to them, than the preservation of Socrates I 
Even strangers themselves dispute that honour with them, 
many of whom have come expressly, with considerable sums 
of money, to purchase his escape, and declare, that they should 
think themselves highly honoured to receive him amongst 
them, and to Supply him abundantly with all he should have 
occasion for ; ought he to abandon himself to enemies who 
have occasioned his being condemned unjustly, and can he 
think it allowable to betray his own cause ? Is it not essentis^l, 
to his goodness and justice, to spare his fellow-citizens the 
guilt of innocent blood ; but, if all these motives cannot altoi 
him, and he is not concerned in regard to himself, can he be 
insensible to the interests of his children ? In what a condi* 
don does he leave them; and can he forget the father, to re- 
member only the philosopher ? 

Socrates, after havingheard him with attention, praised his 
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Kealj and expressed his gratitade j but, before he could assets t 
to his opinion, was for examining whether it were just for 
him to depart out of prison, without the consent of the Athe- 
nians. The question, therefore, here is, to know whether a 
man condemned to die, though unjustly,can, without a crime, 
escape from justice and the laws. Socrates held that it was 
unjust 5 and, therefore, nobly^ refused to escape from prison. 
He reverenced the laws of his country, and resolved to obey 
them, in all things, even in his death. 

At length, the fatal ship returned to Athens, which was, in 
a manner, the signal for the death of Socrates. The next 
day, all his friends, except Plato, who was sick, repaired to 
the prison, very early in the morning. The jailor desired 
them to wait a little, because the eleven magistrates (who had 
the direction of the prisons) were then signifying to the 
prisoner that he was to die the same day. 

Presently afterwards, they entered, and, finding Socrates, 
whose chains had been taken off, sitting by Xantippe, his 
wife, who held one of his children in her arms; as soon as 
she perceived them, setting up great cries, sobbing and tear- 
ing her face and hair, she made the prison resound with her 
complaints. Oh, my dear Socrates I your friends are come 
to see you for the last time ! He desired she might be taken 
away, and she was immediately carried home, 

^ Socrates passed the rest of the day with his friends, and 
discoursed with them, with his usual cheerfulness and tran- 
quillity. The subject of conversation was the most impor- 
tant, but adapted to the present conjuncture ; that is to say. 
the immortality of the soul. What gave occasion to this 
discourse, was, a question introduced, in. a manner, by chance, 
whether a true philosopher ought not to desire, and take 
pains to die? This proposition, taken too literally, implied 
an opinion that a philosopher might kill himself. 

Socrates shows that nothing is more unjust than this notion; 
and that, man, appertaining to God, who formed and placed 
him, with his own hand, in the post he possesses, cannot 
abandon it without his permission, nor depart from life with- 
out his order. What is it, then, that can induce a philoso- 
pher to entertain this love for death ? It can be only the hope 
of that happiness which he expects in another life; and that 
hope can be founded only upon the opinion of the soul’s im- 
mortality. 

Socrates employed the last day of his life, in entertaining 
his friends upon this great and important subject ; from which 
conversation, Plato’s admirable dialogue, entitled the Ph^don, 
fs wholly taken. He explains to his friends all the arguments 
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for believing the soul immortal, and refutes all the objections 
against it, which are very nearly the same as are made at 

When Socrates had done speaking, Crito desired him to 
give him, and the rest of bis friends, his .last instructions, in 
regard to his children and other affairs, that, by executing 
them, they might have the consplatlon of doing him soi^e 
pleasure. I shall recommend nothing to you this day, replied 
Socrates, more than I have already done, which is to take 
care of yourselves. You cannot do yourselves a greater ser- 
vice, nor do me and my family a greater pleasure. 

Crito having asked him, afterwards, in what manner he 
thought fit to be buried: “ As you please,” said Socrates, “ ij 
you can lay hold of me, and I not escape out of your hands.” 
At the same lime, looking on his friends with a smile, I can 
never persuade Crito, that Socrates is he who_ converses with 
you, and disposes the several parts of his discourse, for he 
always imagines that I am what he is going to see dead in a 
little while; he confounds me with my carcass, and therefore 
asks me how I would be interred. 

In finishing these words, he rose up, and went to bathe 
himselfi in a chamber adjoining. After he came out of the 
bath, his children were brought to him, for he had three, 
two very little, and the other grown iip. He spoke to them 
for some time, gave his orders to the women who took care 
of them, then dismissed them, and, having returned into his 
chamber, he laid himsdf down upon his bed. The servant 
of the eleven entered, at the same instant, and, having in- 
formed him that the time for drinking the hemlock was 
come, (which was at sunset) the servant was so much afflict- 
ed with sorrow, that he turned his back, and fell weeping, 
“ See,” said Socrates, “ the good heart of this man : since my 
imprisonment, he has often come to see me, and to converse 
with me: he is more worthy than all his fellows; how heart- 
ily the poor m*an weeps for me !” 

This is a remarkable example, and might teach those in an 
office of this kind, how they ought to behave to all prisoners, 
but more especially to persons of merit, when they are so un- 
happy as to fall into their hands. The fatal cup was brought. 
Socrates asked what it was necessary for him to do ? Nothing 
more, replied the servant, than, as soon as you have drunk 
ofiT the draught, to walk about, till you find your legs grow 
weary, and afterwards to lie down upon your bed. 

He took the cup, without any emotion, or change in his 
colour or countenance ; and, regarding the man with a steady 
arid assured look: “Well,” said he, “what say you of thin 
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drink; may one make a libation out of it V* Upon beln cjU 
that there was only enough for one dose; ‘‘At least,*' con- 
tinued he,^ we may say our prayers to the gods, as it is oui 
duty, and implore them to make our exit from this world, 
and our last stage happy ; which is what I most ardently beg 
of them.’* After having spoken these words, he kept silence 
for some time, and then drank of the whole draught, with an 
amazing tranquillity and serenity of aspect, not to be express- 
ed or conceived. .. 

Till then, his friends, with great violence to themselves, 
had refrained from tears ; but, after he had drunk the potion, 
they were no longer their own masters, and wept abundantly. 
Apollodorus, who had been in tears during almost the whole 
conversation, began then to raise great cries, and to lament, 
with such excessive grief, as pierced the hearts of all that 
were present. Socrates alone remained unmoved, and even 
reproved his friends, though with his usual mildness and 

goodnature. , j * 

“What are you doing:” said he, to them. I admire at 
you I Oh*l what is become of your virtue? Was it not tor 
this, I sent away the women, that they might not tall into 
these weaknesses : for I have always heard, that we ought to 
die peaceably, and blessing the gods. Be at ease, I 
and show more constancy and resolution. He then obliged 
them to restrain their tears. ^ , , 

la the mean time, he kept walking to and fro ; and when 
he found his legs grow weary, he lay down upon his back, 
as he had been .dii'ccted. * The poison then operated more 

and more. . . , ^ 

When Socrates found it began to- gam upon the heart, un- 
covering his face, which had been covered, without doubt to 
prevent any thing from disturbing him in his last moments, 
“ Crito,” said he, “ we owe a cock to Esculapius; discharge 
that vow for me, and pray do not forget it.” Sopn after which, 
he breathed his last. Crito went to the body, and closed his 

mouth and eyes. ^ ^ . 

Such, was the end of Socrates, in the first year ol the nine- 
ty-fifth Olympiad, and the seventieth of his age. 

• It was not till some time after the death of this great man, 
that the people of Athens perceived their mistake, and began 
to repent of it; their hatred being satisfied, their prejudices 
expired ; and time having given them an opportunity for re- 
flection, the notorious injustice of the sentence appeared in 
all its horrors. Nothing was heard throughout the city, but 
discourses in favour of Socrates. The Academy, the Lyceum, 
private houses, public walks, and market places, seemed still 
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to re-echo the sound of his loved voice. “ Here,” said thejr, 

« he formed our youth, and taught our children to love their 
country, and to honour their parents. In this place, he gave 
us his admirable lessons, and sometimes made us seasonable 
reproaches, to engage us more virarmly in the pursuit ot vir- 
tue. Alas ! how have we rewarded him, for such important 

sei’vjces„r’ ^ a.*-' 

Athens was in uni versa! mourning and consternation, i nc 
schools were shut up, and all exercises suspended. 

The accusers were called to account for the innocent bloocl 
they had caused to be shed. Melitus was condemned to die, 
and the rest banished. Plutarch observes, that those who 
had any share in this atrocious act, were in such abomination 
among the citizens, that no one would give thern fire, answer 
them any c[uestion, nor go into the same bath with themj lest 
they should be polluted by touching it ; which drove them: 
into such despair, that many of them killed themselves. 

The Athenians, not contented with having punished his 
accusers, caused a statue of brass to be erected to him, of the 
workmanship of the celebrated Lysippus, and placed it in 
one of the most conspicuous parts of the city. Their respect 
and gratitude rose even to a religious veneration : they dedi- 
cated a chapel to him, as to a hero and a demigod; which 
they called the Chapel of Socrates. 

CHAPTER XIL 

From ike Death qf Socrates^ to the Death of Epaminmdaa. 

HiTHEiito, we have pursued the Athenians, both in their 
successes and their defe^ats, with peculiar attention: while 
they took the lead in the affairs of Greece, h was necessary 
to place them on the fore-ground of the picture ; but now we 
must change the scene; and, leaving the Athenians acting an 
obscure part, go to those states which successively took the 
lead after their downfall. 

Sparta seems to be the first state, now, that gave laws to 
the rest of the Greeks ; their old jealousies began to revive 
against the petty states which had formerly sided against 
them ; and the Eleans were the first upon whom they fell, 
under a pretence, that they were not admitted, by that state, 
to the Olympic games, as well as the rest of the Grecians. 

Having formally declared war, and being npon the point of 
plundering the city of Elis, they were taken into the alliance 
of Sparta ; and the conquerors now assumed and enjoyed the 
dtle of the protectors and arbitrators of Greece. Soon after* 
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wards, Agesilaus (the second) who was chosen khig of Sparta, 
was sent into Asia with an army, under pretence of freeing 
the Grecian cities: he gained a signal victory over ^Tissa- 
phernes, near the river Pactolus ; where he forced the ene- 
my’s camp, and found considerable plunder. . . 

This success induced the Persian monarch, instead ot meet- 
ing Agesilaus openly in the field, to subvert his interest among 
the Grecian states, by the power of bribery: indeed, this con- 
federacy was now so weakened, its concord and unanimity so 
totally destroyed, that they were open to every offer : the love 
of money was now rooted in their affections ; and the bpar- 
tans were the only people that, for a while, seemed to disdain 
it. But the contagion still spreading, even they, at last, yielaea 
to its allurements; and every man sought his own emolument, 
without attending to the good of his country. 

The Thebans, as they were the first gained over to the 
Persian interest, so they were the most active in promoting 
it. To strengthen their alliance, they sent ambassadors to 
the Athenians, with a long representation of the present pos- 
ture of affairs, wherein they artfully insinuated their zeal and 
affection to their state: from thence, they took occasion^ 
inveigh against the tyranny of Sparta; and concluded ^ 
telling them, that now was the time to throw off the yoke, 
and to recover their former splendour and authority. The 
Athenians, though they had no share of the Persian money, 
needed not many arguments to engage them in a rupture ot 
this kind, for which they had been long waiting a fit oppor- 

Agesilaus, who had carried on the war in Persia with suc- 
cess, received news of the war having again broken out in 
Greece, with orders, at the same time, for him to return 
home. He had set his heart upon the entire conquest of 
Persia, and was preparing to march farther into the country ; 
but, such was his deference to the laws, and such his submis- 
sion to the Ephori, that he instantly obeyed their mandate, but 
left four thousand men in Asia, to maintain his successes there. 

The Spartans, however, could not wait his arrival: they 
found confederacies thicken on their hands, and they were 
ready to be attacked on all sides. The Athenians, Argives, 
Thebans, Corinthians, and Eubosans, joined against tliem, and 
made up a body of twenty-four thousand men : both sides en- 
camped near Sicyon, at a small distance from each other ; 
and soon came to a regular engagement. The Spartan allies, 
at first, were entirely routed ; but the Spartans themselves 
turned the scale of victory, by their single valour, and came 
off conquerors, with the loss of but eight men. 
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This victory^ however, was, in some measure, overbalanced, 
by a loss at sea, which the Spartans sustained near Cnidus. 
Gonon, the Athenian general, being appointed to command 
the Persian fleet against them, took fifty of their ships, and 
pursued the rest into port. Agesilaus, on the other hand, 
gained a considerable victory over the Athenians and their 
allies, upon the plains of Coronea. Thus, was the war con-^ 
tinued by furious but undecisive engagements, in which nei- 
ther side was a gainer ; and, in this manner, did the Spartans 
maintain themselves and their allies, without any considera- 
ble increase or diminution of their power. 

In this general shock, the Athenians seemed,for a while, to 
recover their former spirit. Being assisted by Persian money, 
and conducted by Conon, an excellent general, they took the 
field with ardour, and even rebuilt the walls of their city. 
From the mutual jealousies of these petty states, all were 
weakened, and the Persian monarch became arbitrator of 
Greece. In this manner, after a fluctuation of successes and 
intrigues, all parties began to grow tired of a war, and a peace 
ensued, in the second year of the 98th Olympiad ;* which, 
from the many stipulations in favour of Persia, Plutarch 
terms, The reproach and ruin of Greece.” 

The Spartans, thus freed from the terrors of a powerful 
foreign enemy, went on to spread terror among the petty states 
of Greece. They gave peremptory orders to the Mantineans 
to throw down their walls, and compelled them to obedience. 
They obliged the Corinthians to withdraw the garrison from 
Argosi ; and some other little states they treated with an air 
of superiority, which plainly marked, that they expected obe- 
dience. They marched also against the Glynthians, who had 
lately grown into power, and eflectu'aliy subdued them. They 
interposed, likewise, in a domestic quarrel which was carried 
on at Thebes. Phsebides having seized upon the citadel, they 
turned him out, and placed a garrison of their owm in that 
fortress. They then procured articles of accusation to be 
exhibited against Ismenias, his antagonist, for having taken 
money of the Persians, and holding intelligence with them; 
and for having been a principal promoter of their intestine 
broils : upon which, he underwent a formal trial, before the 
commissioners deputed from Sparta, and one from each of the 
other great cities of Greece ; and was condemned to death. 

Thus, having secured Thebes, and, by a tedious war, hum- 
bled the Olynthians, th.ey went on to chastise the Philiasians, 

* An Olympiad is a certain spa ce of time (S>ur years) wiikh elapsed between the cej* 
Itraiion of the Olympic games. first Olympiad oeeurred 779 year* before Christ, ani 

S2 before the building of Kome.^ 
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for having abused some exileSj that had been restored by the 
orders of Sparta. In this manner, they continued distribut*» 
ing their orders, with pride and severity : no state of Greece 
was able to oppose their authority ; and, under the colour of 
executmg justice, tl>ey were hourly paving the way to su 
preme command. But, in the midst of this security, they 
were disturbed by an unexpected alarm. 

The Thebans had, for four years since the seizing of their 
citadel, submitted to the Spartan yoke ; but they now took oc- 
casion, by a very desperate attempt, to throw it off ; for which 
purpose, there was a secret correspondence carried on be- 
tween the most considerable of the exiles of Athens, and 
those who were well affected to them in Thebes ; and mea- 
sures were conducted between them, by Phyllidas, secretary 
to the Theban governors ; by whose contrivance, a competent 
number of exiles were to be introduced into the city; and 
Charon, a man of the first rank there, offered his house for 
their reception. 

The day being fixed, they set out from Athens ; and twelve 
of the most active and resolute among them, were detached, 
to enter the city; the rest remaining at a proper distance to 
wait the event. The first that offered himself, was Pelopidas, 
who was young and daring, and had been very zealous in en- 
couraging the design; and, by the share he had in it, gave a 
sufficient earnest of what might be further e5q>eeted from him 
in the service of his country. The next man of consequencev 
was Mellon, who, by some, is said to have first projected the 
scheme with Phyllidas. 

These two, with their ten associates, dressed themiielveo 
like peasants, and beat about the fields with dogs and hunt- 
ing-poles, as in search of game. Having thus passed unex- 
pected, and conveyed themselves into the city, they met at 
^ Charon’s house, as the general rendezvous ; where they were 
soon afterwards joined by thirty-six more of their confeder- 
ates. It was concerted, that Phyllidas should, on that day, 
give a great entertainment to Archias and Philip, the two 
governors who were appointed by the Spartans ; and, to make 
it the more complete, he had engaged to provide some of the’ 
finest women in the town, to give them a meeting. 

Matters being thus prepared, the associates divided them- 
selves into two bands ; one of which, led by Charon and Mel- 
lon, were to attack Archias and his company; and, having: 
put on women’s clothes over their armour, with pine and 
poplar over their heads, to shade their faces, they took their 
opportunity, when the guests' were well heated with wine, to 
enter the room, and immediately stabbed Archias and Philipi. 
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with such others of the company, as were pointed out to them 

by Phyllidas. ... • . 

A little before this execution, Archias received p express 
from Athens, with all the particulars of the conspiracy ; and 
the courier coBjured him, iti the name of the person who 
wrote the letters, that he should read them forthwith, for that 
they contained matter of great importance. But he laid them 
by unopened ; and, with a smile, said, « Business to-morrow :■ 
which words, upon that occasion, grew into a proverb. The 
other band, headed by Peiopidas and DamocUdes, went to at- 
tack Leoiitiades, who was at home, and in bed. 

They rushed into his house, by ^surprise; but he, soon 
taking the alarm, leaped up, and,wdth his sword in his hand, 
received them at his chamber door, and stabbed Gephisodo- 
ras, who was the first man that attempted to enter. Peiopi- 
das was the next who encountered him ; and, after a long and 
difficult dispute, killed him. Fr^'m thence, they went in pur- 
suit of Hypates, his friend and neighbour, and despatched 
him likewise: after which, they joined the other band, and 
sent to hasten the exiles left by them in Attica, 

The whole city was, by this time, filled with terror and con- 
fusion ; the houses full of lights ; and the inhabitants running 
to and fro in the streets, in a wild distracted manner, and 
waiting impatiently for day light, that they might distinguish 
their friends from their foes, seemed undetermined what 
course to take. 

Early in the morning, the exiles came in, armed, and Pe- 
iopidas appeared with his party, in a general assembly of the 
people, encompassed by the priests, carrying garlands in their 
hands, proclaiming liberty to the Thebans in general, and ex- 
horting them to fight for their gods and their country; for, 
though they had m.ade such a prosperous beginning, the most 
difficult p^n still remained, whilst the citadel was in the pos- 
session of the Spartans, with a garrison of fifteen hundred men, 
besides a great number of citizens and others, who had fied 
to them for protection, and declared themselves on their side. 

Next morning, the Athenians sent five thousand foot, and 
two hundred horse, to the assistance of Peiopidas ; several 
other bodies of troops also came in from all the cities of 
Boeotia, so that the citadel being hemmed round, and de^ 
pairing of success without, surrendered at discretion. 

The Thebans having thus acquired their freedom, the Spar- 
tans were resolved, at any rate, to take the lead in the affairs 
of Greece, and, having incensed these beyond measure, at- 
tempted to seize upon the Pyrscus, and thus make the Athe- 
nians their iri^econcileable enemies. Agesilaus was pitched 
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iipoii to commaBfl the army which was to humble the Gre 
ciau states. His name struck a terror into the Thebans, and 
the forces which amounted to nearly twenty thousand men, 
increased their fears. 

The Thebans, therefore, instead of attempting to attack, 
were contented to stand upon their defence, and took posses- 
sion of a hiil near the city. Agesilaus detached a party of 
light armed men, to provoke them to come down and give 
him battle, which they declining, he drew out his whole 
forces, in order to attack them. Chabrias, who commanded 
the mercenaries on the part of the Thebans, ordered his men 
to present theraselves, -and keep their ranks in close order, 
with their siiields laid down at their feet, and their spears 
advanced, and with one leg put forward, and the knee upon 
the half bend. 

Agesilaus, finding them prepared in this manner to receive 
him, and that they stood, as it were, in defiarice of him, 
thought lit to withdraw his army, and contented himself with 
ravaging the country. Thi% was looked upon as an extraordi- 
nary stratagem ; and Chabrias valued himself so much upon 
it, that he procured his statue to be erected in that posture. 

Thus, through a succession of engagements, both by sea 
and land, the Spartans, having provoked a powerful confede- 
racy, grew every day weaker, and their enemies more daring. 
The Thebans continually grew bolder ; and, instead of con- 
tinuing to defend themselves with difficulty, attacked the ene- 
my with courage and success. Though the battles fought 
between these states, were neither regular nor decisive, yet 
they were such as served to raise the courage of the Thebans, 
to gain them confidence, and to fonia them for those great 
undertakings which were shortly to follow. Pelopidas, who 
headed them at the battle of Tanagra, slew the Spartan com- 
mander, with his own hand. 

At the battle of Tegyra, with very unequal forces, lie put 
a large body of the enemy to rout. He himself commanded 
a battalion of the Theban army, distinguished by the name 
of the Sacred Van. They were as remarkable for their fideli- 
ty to each other, as for their strength and courage : they were 
linked by the bonds of common friendship ; and wei'e sworn 
to stand by each other, in the most dangerous extremities. 
Thus united, they became invincible, and generally turned 
the victory in their favour, for a succession of years, until 
they were at last cut down, as one man, by the Macedonian 
phalanx, under Philip. 

A peace of short continuance followed these successes of 
The Thebans, but they soon fell into tumults and seditions 
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expelled their magistrates,^ p under the protec- 

tion of AtheEs, and repulsed the Spartans, who attempted to 
restore their magistrates, h“y force. 

About the same time, the inhabitants of Plataea, applying 
to their old Mends, the Athenians, for their protection and 
alliance, the Thebans took offence, and demolished the town j 
and soon afterwards, did the same by Thespise. The Athe- 
nians were so highly incensed at the treatment of those two 
cities, which had deserved so well of the common cause in 
the Persian war, that they would act no longer in conjunction 
with them ; and upon their separating from them, the affairs 
of Greece took a new and unexpected turn. 

It now began to appear, that the Thebans were growing 
into power ; and while Sparta and Athens were weakening 
each other by mutual contests, this state, which had enjoyed 
all the emoluments, without any of the expenses, of the war, 
was every day growing more vigorous and independent. The 
Thebans, who now began to take the lead in the affairs of 
Greece, were naturally a hardy and robust people, of slow 
intellect, and strong constitution. 

It was a constant maxim with them, to side either with 
Athens or Sparta, in their mutual contests ; and which so- 
ever they inclined to, they were generally of weight enough 
to turn the balance. However, they had hitherto made no 
further use of that weight, than to secure themselves ; but 
the spirit which now appeared among them, was first im- 
planted by Pelopidas, their deliverer from the Spartan yoke ; 
but still further carried to its utmost height, by Epaminon- 
das, who now began to, figure in the affairs of Greece. 

Epaminondas was one of those few exalted characters, with 
scarcely any vice, and almost every virtue, to distinguish him 
from the>est of mankind. Though, in the beginning, pos- 
sessed of every quality necessary for the service of the state, 
he chose to lead a private life, employed in the study of phi- 
losophy, and showing an example of the most rigid observance 
of all its doctrines. Truly a philosopher, and poor out of 
taste, he despised riches, without affecting any reputation 
from that contempt ; and, if Justin may be believed, he covet- 
ed glory as little as he did money. It was always against his 
will that commands were conferred upon him; and he be- 
haved himself in them in such a manner, as did more honour 
to dignities, than dignities to him. 

Though poor himself, and without any estate, his very 
poverty, by drawing upon him the esteem and confidence of 
ike rich, gave him an opportunity of doing good to others. 
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One of his Mends being in great necessity, Epamlnohiat 
sent him to a very rich citizen, with orders to ask him for a 
thousand crowns, in his name : that rich man coming to his 
house, to know his motive for directing his friend to him, 
upon such an errand, ‘‘ Why/’ replied Epaminondas, *‘it is 
because this honest man is in want, and you are rich/’ 

Fond of leisure, which he devoted to the study of philoso* 
phy, his darling passion, he shunned public employments, and 
made no interest, but to exclude himself from them. His 
moderation concealed him so well, that he lived obscure, and 
almost unknown. His merit, however, discovered him, He 
’Vi^s taken from his solitude by force, to be placed at the head 
of armies ; and he demonstrated, that philosophy, though 
generally in contempt with those who aspire at the glory of 
arms, is wonderfully useful in forming heroes. It was a great 
advance towards conquering the enemy, to know how to con- 
quer one’s self. 

In this school, anciently, were taught, the great maxims of 
true policy; the rules of every kind of duty ; the motives for 
a due dischai'ge of them; what wc owe our country the 
right use of authority ; wherein true courage consists ; in a 
word, the qualities that form the good citizen, statesman, and 
great captain ; and in all these, Epaminondas excelled. He 
possessed all the ornaments of the mind. He had the talent 
of speaking in perfection ; and was well versed in the most 
sublime sciences. But a modest reserve threw a veil- over all 
these excellent qualities, which still augmented their value; 
and of which he knew not what it was to be ostentatious 
Spmtharus, m giving his character, said, that he never had 
met with a man who knew more, and spoke less. 

Such, was the general, appointed to' command the Theban 
army, and act in conjunction with Pelopidas, with whom he 
the most perfect and the most disinterested friendship 
state being left out in the general treaty of peace, and 
^ having the Spartans and Athenians confederated against 
It, appeared under the utmost consternation ; and all Greece 
tooked upon it as lost and undone. The Spartans ordered 
levies to be made, m all parts of Greece, that sided with them ; 
and Cleombrotus, their general, marched towards the fron- 
tiers of Boeotia, secure of victory. 

Willing, however, to give his hosdlifles an air of justice 
he sent to demand of the Thebans, that they should restore’ 
to their liberties, the cities which they had usurped • that 
they should rebuild those that they had demolished before, 
and make restitution for all their former wrons-s. To thi«! d 
replied. “ that the Thebans were accountable to none but 
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heaven, for their cdtidnct/^ Nothing now remained, on both 
sides, but to prepare for action. Epaminondas immediately 
raised all the troops he could, and began his march. His 
army did not amount to six thousand men, and the enemy 
had above four times that number. 

As several bad omens were urged to prevent his setting 
out, he replied only by a verse from Homer, of which the 
sense is, There i$ but one good omen ; to Jight for one* s country^ 
However, to re-assure the soldiers, by nature superstitious, 
and whom he observed to be discouraged, he instructed sev- 
eral persons to come from different places, and report augu- 
ries and omens in his favour, which revived the spirits and 
hopes of his troops. 

Epaminondas had wisely taken care to secure a pass by 
which Gleombr&tus might have shortened his march consider- 
ably. The latter, after having taken a large compass, ar- 
sived at Leuctra, a small town of Boeotm, between Plataeaand 
Thespiae. Both parties consulted whether they should give 
[ battle ; which Cleombrotus resolved, by the advice of all his 

I officers; who represented to him, that, if he declined fighting 

I with such a superiority of troops, it would confirm the cur- 
rent report, that he secretly favoured the Thebans. 

The latter had an essential reason for hastening a battle, 

I befo!*e the arrival of the troops, which the enemy daily ex- 
pected However, the six generals, who formed the council 
of war, differed in their sentiments ; the seventh, who was 
. Epaminondas, came in very good time, to join the three that 

were for fighting; and his opinion carrying the question, th4» 
battle was resolved upon. 

The two armies were very unequal in number ; that of the 
Lacedsem^nians, as has' been said, consisted of twenfy-four 
thousand foot, and sixteen hundred horse ; the Thebans had 
only six thousand foot, and four hundred horse, but all choice 
troops, anithated by their experience in war, and determined 
j to conquer or' die. 

The Lacedaemonian cavalry, composed of men picked up 
by chance, without valour and ill disciplined, was as much 
inferior to their enemies in courage, as superior in number. 

The infantry could not be depended on, except the Lacedae- 
monians; the allies, as has been said, having engaged in the 
war with reluctance, because they did not approve its motive ; 
and being, besides, dissatisfied with the Lacedaemonians. 

The ability of the generals, on each side, supplied the place 
of numerous armies, especially the ability of the Theban gen- 
eral, who was the most accomplished soldier of his time. He .| 

upas supported by Pelopidas, at the head of the sacred bat- 
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i^UoUj composed of three hundred Thebans, united in a strict 
friendship and affection, and engaged, under a particular oath, 
never to fly, but to defend each other to the last. 

Upon the day of battle, the two armies drew up on aplam. 
Cleombrotus was upon the right, at the head of a body con- 
sisting of Lacedsemonians, on whom he confided most, and 
whose files were twelve deep. To take the advantage, which 
his superiority of horse gave him, in an open country, he 
posted them in front of the Lacedaemonians. Archidamus, 
the son of Agesilaus, was at the head of the allies, who form- 
ed the left wing. 

Epaminondas, who resolved to charge with his left, which 
he commanded in person, strengthened it with the choice of 
his heavy armed troops, whom he drew up fifty deep; the 
second battalion was upon his left, and closed the wing The 
rest of his infantry w^ere posted upon his right, in an oblique 
line, which, the further it extended, was the more distant 
from the enemy. By this uncommon disposition, his design 
wp to cover his flank on the right; to keep off his right 
wing, as a kind of reserved boflyt that he might not hazard 
the event of the battle upon the weakest part of his army; 
and to begin the action with his left wing, wlnere his best 
troops were posted, to turn the whole weight of the battle 
upon Cleombrotus, and the Spartans. He was assured, that, 
if he could penetrate the Lacedaemonian phalanx, the rest of 
the army would soon be put to the rout. As for his horse, 
he disposed them after the enemy’s example, in the front of 
his left. 

The action began with the cavalry. As the Thebans were 
better mounted, and braver troops jth an the Lacedaemonian 
horse, the latter were not long before they were broken, and 
driven upon the infantry, which they put into some confusion. 
Epaminondas followed his horse close, marched swiftly up to 
Cleombrotus, and fell upon his phalanx with ptlf the weight 
of his heavy battalion. The latter, to make a diversion, de- 
tached a body of troops, with orders to take Epaminondas 
in nank, and to surround him, 

Pelopidas, on seeing that movement, advanced, with in- 
credible speed and boldness, at the head of the sacred bat- 
talion, to prevent the enemy’s design ; and flanked Cleom- 
brotus himself, who, by that sudden and unexpected attack 
was put into disorder. The battle was very fierce and obsti- 
nate; and, whilst Cleombrotus could act, the victory con* 
tiuued in suspense. But, when he fell dead with his wounds, 
Thebans, to complete the victory, and the I^acedaimoni- 
1^ to avoid the shaiw of abandoning the body of their 
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ring, redoubled their efforts, a a great slaughter ensued, 

on both sides. , . .1 t. i 

The Spartans fought with so much fury about the oocly, 
that at length they gained their point, and carried it off. Ani- 
mated by so glorious an advantage, they prepared to return 
to the charge, which perhaps would have proved successful, 
had the allies seconded their ardour ; but the left wing seeing 
the Lacedcemonian phalanx broken, and believing all lost, es- 
pecially when they heard that the king was dead, took to flight, 
and drew off the rest of the army. Epaminondas followed 
them vigorously, and killed a great number in the pursuit. 
The Thebans remained masters of the field of battle, erected 
a trophy, and permitted the enemy to bury their dead. 

The Lacedaemonians had never received such a blow. The 
most bloody defeat, till then, had scarcely ever cost them more 
than four or five hundred of their citfeens. Here, they lost 
four thousand, of whom one thousand were Lacedaemonians, 
and four hundred Spartans, out of seven hundred that were 
in the battle. The Thebans had only three hundred men 
killed ; among whom, were four of their citizens. 

The city of Sparta was at that time celebrating the Gym* 
nastic games; and was full of strangers, brought thither by 
curiosity. When the couriers arrived from Leuctra, with 
the terrible news of their defeat, the Ephori, though perfect* 
ly sensible of all the consequences, and that the Spartan em- 
pire had received a mortal wound, would not permit the re- 
presentations of the theatre to be suspended, nor any change 
in the celebration of the festival. They sent to every family 
the names of their relations who were killed, and staid in the 
theat!*e to see that the dances and games were continued, 
without interruption, to' the end. 

The next morning, the loss of each family being known, 
the friends^ and relations of those who had died in the battle, 
met in the public place, and saluted and embraced each other 
with great joy and serenity in their looks, whilst the others 
kept themselves close in their houses ; or, if necessity obliged 
them to go abroad, it was with a sadness and dejection of 
aspect, which sensibly expressed their profound anguish and 
affliction. That difference was still more remarkable in the 
women : grief, silence, tears, distinguished those who expect- 
ed the return of their sons; but such as had lost their sons, 
were seen hurrying to the temple, to thank the gods, and con- 
gratulating each other upon their glory and good fortune. 

One great point under immediate consideration, was, con- 
cerning those who had fled out of the battle. They were, by 
tlie law, in that case, to be degraded from all honour, and 
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rendered infamous; insomuch, that it was a tlisgrace to in^ 
termarry with them ; they were to appear publicly in mean 
and dirty habits, with patched and party-coloured garments, 
and to go half shaved ; and whoever met them in the streets, 
might insult and beat them, and they were not to make any 
resistance. This was so severe a law, and such numbers had 
incurred the penalties, many of whom were of great familiej 
and interest ; that they apprehended the execution of it might 
occasion some public commotions ; besides, that these citi- 
zens, such as they were, could be very ill spared at this time, 
when they wanted to recruit the army. Under this difficulty, 
they gave Agesilaus a power even over the laws ; to dispense 
with them ; to abrogate them ; or to enact such new ones, as 
the present exigency required. He would not abolish or 
make any variation in the law itself; but made a public de- 
claration, that it should lie dormant for that single day, but 
revive and be in full force again on the morrow ; and, by that 
expedient, he saved the citizens from infamy. 

So great a victory was followed by instantaneous effects ; 
numbers of the Grecian states that had hitherto remained 
neuter, now declared in favour of the conquerors: and in- 
creased their army to the amount of seventy th^sand men. 
Epaminondas entered Laconia with an army, the twelfth pari 
of which were not Thebans ; and, finding the country hither- 
to untouched by a hostile force, he ran through it, with fire 
and sword, destroying and plundering as far as the river 
Eurotas. 

This river was, at that time, very much swoln,by the melt- 
ing of the snow ; and the Thebans found more difficulty in 
passing it, than they expected, as well from the rapidity, as 
the extreme coldness, of the water. As Epaminondas was 
passing at the head of his infantry, some of the Spartans 
showed him to Agesilaus ; who, after having attentively fol- 
lowed and considered him with his eyes a long time, could 
not help crying out, in admiration of his valour, ^ Oh ! the 
wonder-working man 

The Theban general," however, contented himself with 
over-running the country, without attempting any thing upon 
Sparta; and, entering Arcadia, reinstated it in all its former 
privileges and liberties. The Lacedsemonians had, some time 
before, stripped the harmless natives of all their possessions, 
and obliged them to take refuge among strangers. Their 
country was equal in extent to Laconia, and as fertile as the 
best in Greece. Its ancient inhabitants, who were dispei sed 
in different regions of Greece, Italy, atid Sicily, on the first 
notice given them, returned, with incredible joy, animated 
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Ihe lore of their country, na to all men j and almost as 
4 much by the hatred of the Spartans, which the jength of 
time had only increased. They built themselves a city, which, 
from the ancient name, was called Messene. _ 

After performing such signal exploits, Pelopidas and h*pa« 
minondas, the Theban generals, once more returned 5 

I not to share the triumph and acclamations of their fetlow- 

' citizens, but to answer the accusations that were laid agamst 

them : they were now both summoned as criminals against 
the state, for having retained their posts four months beyond 
the lime limited by law. 

This offence was capital, by the law of Thebes; and those 
who stood up for the constitution, were very earnest in having 
it observed with punctuality. Pelopidas was the first cited 
before the tribunal. He defended himself with less force and 
greatness of mind, than was expected from a man of his 
character, by nature warm and fiery. That valour, haughty 
and intrepid in fight, forsook him b'^fore his judges. His air 
and discourse,, which had something timid and creeping in 
it, denoted a man who was afraid of death, and did not, in 
the least, incline the judges in his favour, who acquitted him, 
not without difficulty. 

Epaminondas, on the contrary, appeared with ail the con- 
fidence of conscious innocence ; instead of justifying himself, 
he enumerated his actions : he repeated, in haughty terms, 
in what manner he had ravaged Laconia, re-established Mes- 
senia, and re-united Arcadia in one body. He concluded, 
with saying, that he should die with pleasure, if the Thebans 
would renounce the sole glory of those actions to him, and 
I declare that he had done them by his own authority, and 

I without their participation. All the voices were in his fa- 

vour, and he returned from his trial, as he used to return 
; from battle, with glory and universal applause. 

; Such dignity has true valour, that it, in a manner, seizes 

V the admiration of mankind, by force. This manner of re- 

I proaching them, had so good an effect, that his enemies de- 

I dined any further prosecution ; and he, with his colleague, 

were honourably acquitted. His enemies, however, jealous 
of his glory, with a design to affront him, caused him to be 
elected city scavenger : he accepted the place with thanks, 
and asserted, that, instead of deriving honour from the office, 
he would give dignity to it. 

In the mean time, the Spartans, struck with consternation 
at their late defeats, applied to, the Athenians for succour; 
who, after some hesitation, determined to assist them with 
all their forces ; and a slight advantage the Spartans had gdn^ 
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cd ovci the Arcadians, In which they did not lose a man, gave 
a promising dawn of success. The Persian king, also, was * 
applied to for assistance in the confederacy against Thebes 5 
but Pelopidas, undertaking an embassy to that court, frustrated 
their purpose, and induced that great monarch tb stand neuter; 

Thebes, being thus rid of so powerful an enemy, had iess' 
fears of withstanding the confederacy of Sparta and Athens f 
but a new and unexpected power was now growing up against 
them; a power which was one day about to swallow up the 
liberties of Greece, and give laws to all mankind. 

Some years before this, Jason, the king of Pherse, was- 
chosen general of the Thessalians, by the consent of the peo- 
ple: he was at the head of an army of about eight thousand 
horse, and twenty thousand heavy armed foot, without reckon- 
ing light infantry, and might have undertaken any thing with 
such a body of disciplined and intrepid troops, who had an 
entire confidence in the valour and conduct of their com- 
mander. Death prevented his designs: he was assassinated 
by persons who had conspired his destruction. 

His two brothers, Poiydorus and Poliphron, substi- 
tuted in his place ; the latter of whom killed the oiler, for the 
sake of reigning alone, and was soon afterwards killed him* 
self, by Alexander of Pherae ; who seized the government^ 
under the pretence of revenging the death of Poiydorus, his 
father. Against him, Pelopidas was sent. The Theban gene- 
ral soon compelled Alexander to make submission to him, 
and attempted, by mild usage, to change the natural brutality 
of his disposition* But Alexander, long addicted to a de- 
bauched life, and possessed of insatiable avarice, secretly 
withdrew from all constraint, and resolved to seize an oppor- 
tunity of revenge. 

It was not till some time afterwards, that this offered. Pelop- 
Idas, being appointed ambassador to Alexander, who was at 
that time at the head of a powerful army, was sbized upon, 
and made prisoner, contrary to all the laws of nations and 
humanity. It was in vain, that the Thebans complained of 
this infraction; it was in vain that they sent a powerful army, 
but headed by indifferent generals, to revenge the insult : 
their army returned without effect, and Alexander treated his 
prisoners with the utmost severity. It was left for Epami- 
nondas, only, to bring the tyrant to reason. Entering Thes- 
salia, at the head of a powerful army, his name spread such 
a terror, that the tyrant offered terms of submission, and de- 
livered up Pelopidas from ijrison. 

Pelopidas was scarcely freed from confinement, when he* 
la. pumk for his breach of faith;. 
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He !ed a body of troops ag-ainst Alexander, to a place called 
Cynocephaius, where a bloody battle ensued, in which the 
Thebans were victorious; but Pelopidas was unfortunately 
slain : his countrymen considered their successes very dearly 
earned, which they had obtained by his death I he lamen- 
tations for him were general ; his funeral Was magnificent, 
and his praises boundless. ^ i 

Alexander himself, was soon afterwards killed, by 1 heba, 


his wife, and her three brothers ; who, long shocked at his 
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cruelties, resolved to rid the world of such a monster. It is 
said, that he slept every night guarded by a dog, in a cham- 
ber which was ascended by a ladder, Theba allured away 
the dog, and covered the steps of the ladder with wool, to 
prevent noise ; and then, with the assistance of her brothers, 
stabbed him in several parts of the body. ^ ^ 

In -the mean time, the war between the Thebans and the 
vSpartans, proceeded with unabated vigour. The Thebans 
were headed by their favourite general, Epaminondas ; the 
Spartans, by Agesilaus ; the oiily man in Greece that was 
then able to oppose him. 

The first attempt of Epaminondas, in this campaign, mark 
ed his great abilities, and his skill in the art of war. Being 
informed that Agesilaus had begun his march, and had left 
but few citizens at home, to defend Sparta, he marched di- 
rectly thither by night, with a design to take the city by sur- 
prise, as it had neither walls nor troops to defend it ; but 
luckily, Agesilaus was apprised of his design, and despatched 
one of his horse, to advise the city of its danger ; soon after- 
wards, arriving, with a powerful succour, he had scarcely 
entered the town, when the Thebans were seen passing th® 
Eurotas, and coming on against the city, 

Epaminondas, who, perceived that his design was discover- 
ed, thought it incumbent on him not .to retire without some 
attempt. Me therefore made his troops advance ; and using 
valour instead of stratagem, he attacked the city at several 
quarters, penetrated as far as the public place, and seized that 
part of Sparta which lay on the near side of the river. Agesi- 
laus made head every where, and defended himself with much 
more valour than could be expected from his years. He saw, 
that it was not now a time, as before, to spare himself, and to 
act only upon the defensive ; but that he had need of all his 
courage and daring, and to fight with all the vigour of des- 
pair. His son, Archidamus, at the head of the Spartan youth, 
shaved with incredible valour, wherever the danger was 
greatest; and, with his small troop, stopped the enemy, and 
opposed them on all sid^s^^ ^ - 
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^ A jowng Spartan, named Isaclas, distinguished himself par- 
ticularly in this action. He was very handsome in the face, 
perfectly well shaped, of an advantageous stature, and in the 
flower of his youth: he bad neither armour nor clothes upon 
his body, which shone with oil : he held a spear in one hand, 
and a sword in the other. In this condition, he quitted his 
house, with the utmost eagerness ; and, breaking throughthe 
press of the Spartans, threw himself upon the enemy ; gave 
mortal wounds at every blow, and laid ail at his feet who op- 
posed him, without receiving any hurt himself. 

^ Whether the enemy were dismayed at so astonishing a 
sight, oi', says Plutarch, the gods took pleasure in preserving 
him on accountof his extraordinary valour; it is said, the 
ephori decreed him a crown, after the battle, in honour of his 
exploits ; hut afterwards fined him a thousand drachms, for 
having exposed himself to so great a danger, without arras, 

Epaminondas, thus failing in his designs, was resolved be- 
fore he laid down his command, which was near expiring, to 
give the Lacedaemonians and Athenians battle, as they follow- 
ed him close in the rear. The Greeks had never fought 
among themselves with more numerous armies. The Lace- 
daemonians consisted of more than twenty thous^i^toot, and 
two thousand horse; the Thebans of thirty thousand foot, 
and three thousand horse. 

Upon the right wing of the former, the Mantineans, Arca- 
dians, and Lacedaemonians, were posted in one line ; the Ele- 
ans and Achaeans, t^ho were the weakest of their troops, had 
the centre ; and the Athenians alone composed the left wing. 
In the other army, the Thebans and Arcadians, were on the 
left, the A r gives on the right, and the other allies in the cen- 
tre. The cavalry, on each side, were disposed in the wings. 

The Theban general marched in order of battle, that he 
might not be obliged, when he came up with the enemy, to 
lose, in the disposition of his army, a time which cannot be 
recovered when lost in great enterprises. He did not march 
directly, and with his front to the enemy, but in a column 
upon the hills, with his left wing foremost; as if he did not 
intend to fight that day. When he was opposite to them, at 
a quarter of a league's distance, he made the troops halt, and 
lay down their arms, as if he designed to encamp. The ene- 
my were deceived by his stand; and, reckoning no longer 
upon a oattle, they quitted their arms, dispersed themselves 
about the camp, and suffered that ardour to be extinguished 
which a near approach of battle is wont to kindle in th ; 
hearts of the soldiers. 

; Epaminondas, howevi***^ by suddenly wheeling his troop«. 
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ofeaiiged his column into a liiit; and, having drawn out the 
choice troops, whom he had expressly posted in front upon 
his march, he made them double their files upon the front of 
his left wing, to add to its strength, and to put it into a con- 
dition to attack, in a point, the Lacedaemonian phalanx, which, 
by the movement he had made, faced it directly- He order- 
ed the centre and right wing of his army to move very slow, 
and to halt before they came up with the enemy, that he might 
not hazard the event of the battle upon the troops, in which 
he had no great confidence- He expected to decide the vic- 
tory by that body of chosen troops, which he commanded in 
person, and which he had formed into a column, to attack the 
enemy in a wedge-like point. He assured himself, that, if 
he could penetrate the Lacedaeinonian phalanx, in which the 
enemy’s principal force consisted, he should not find it diffi- 
cult to rout the rest of the army, by charging upon the right 
and left, with his victorious troops- 

But, that he might prevent the Athenians, in the left wing, 
from coming to the support of their right, against his in- 
tended attack, he made a detachment of his horse and foot 
advance out of the line, and posted them upon a rising ground, 
in readiness to flank the Athenians, as well to cover his Alight, 
as to alarm them, and give them reason to apprehend being 
taken in flank and rear, themselves, if they advanced to sus- 
tain their right- After having disposed his whole army in 
this manner, he moved on to charge the enemy, with the 
whole weight of his column. They were strangely surprised, 
when they saw Epaminondas advance towards them, in this 
order; and resumed their arms, bridled their horses, and 
made all the haste they could to their ranks. 

Whilst Epaminondas marched against the enemy, the 
cavalry that covered his flank on the left, the best at that 
time in Greece, entirely composed of Thebans and Thessa- 
lians, had orders to attack the enemy^s horse. The Theban 
general, whom nothing escaped, had artfully stationed bow- 
men, slingers, and dart-men, in the intervals of his horse, to 
begin the disorders of the enemy’s cavalry, by a previous 
discharge of a shower of arrows, stones, and javelins- 

The other army had neglected to lake the same precaution; 
and made another fault, not less considerable, in giving as 
much depth to the squadrons, as if they had been a phalanx. 
By this means, their horse were incapable of supporting, 
long, the charge of the Thebans. After having made seve- 
ral ineffectual attacks, with great loss, they wei'e obliged to 
retire behind their infantry. - 4 

In the mean time, with his body of foot, had 
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charged the Lacedsemonian phalanx. The troops 
both sides, with incredible ardonr, both the Thebans and 
Lacedaemonians having resolved to perish, rather than yield 
the glory of arms to their rivals. They began with lighting 
with the 6pear; and those first arms being soon broken in the 
fury of the combat j they charged each other sword-in-hand. 
The resistance was equally obstinate; and the slaughter very 
great, on both sides. 

The troops, despising danger, and desiring only to distin 
guish themselves by the greatness of their actions, chose 
rather to die in their ranks, than to lose a step of their ground. 
The furious slaughter on both sides, having continued a great 
while, without a victory inclining to either, Epaminondas, to 
force it to declare for him, thought it his duty to make an 
extraordinary elfort in person, without regard to the danger 
of his own life. 

He formed, therefore, a troop of the bravest and most de- 
termined about him, and putting himself at their head, made 
a vigorous charge, where the battle was most warm, and 
wounded the general of the Lacedsemonians, with the first 
javelin. This troo^, by his example, having wounded or 
killed all that stood in their way, broke and penetrated the 
phalanx. The Lacedemonians, dismayed by the presence of 
Epamhiondas, and overpowered by the weight of that in- 
trepid party, were compelled to give ground. 

The main body of the Theban troops, animated by their 
general’s example and success, drove back the enemy upon 
their right and left, and made great slaughter. But some 
troops of the Spartans, perceiving that Epaminondas aban- 
doned himself too much to his ardour, suddenly rallied, and 
returning to the fight, charged him with a shower of javelins. 
Whilst he kept off part of those darts, shunned some of them, 
fenced off others, and was fighting with the most heroic 
valour, a Spartan, named Callicrates gave him a mortal 
wound, with a javelin, in the breast, across his' cuirass. 

The wood of the javelin being broken off, the iron Head 
continuing in the wound, the torment was insupportable, and 
lie fell immediately. The battle began around him with new 
fury, the one side using their utmost endeavours to take him 
alive, and the other to save him. The Thebans at last gain- 
ed their point, and carried him off, after having put the ene- 
my to flight. 

After several diflcrent movements, and alternate losses and 
advantages, the troops, on both sides, stood still, and rested 
upon their arms ; and the trumpets of the two armies, as if 
by consent, sounded the retreat, at ihe same time. Each 
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Barty pretended to the victory, and erected a trt.pliy; the 
Thebans, because they had defeated the right wing, and rc 
mained masters of the field of battle; the Athenians, because 
they had cut the detachment in pieces. From this point of 
honour, both sides refused, at first, to ask leave to bury their 
j dead, which, with the ancients, was confessing their defeat, 

j The Lacedaemonians, however sent first to demand that per- 

! mission, after which, the rest had no thoughts but of paying 
, the last duties to the slain. . , . , 

In the mean time, Epaminondas had been earned into the 
camp. The surgeons, after having examined the wound, de- 
clared that he would expire, as soon as the head of the dart 
was drawn out of it. Those words gave all that were pre- 
sent the utmost sorrow and aflliction: they were inconsola- 
1 ble, on seeing so great a man on the point of expiring. 1 he 

only concern expressed by himself, was about his arms, and 
the success of the battle When they showed him his shield, 
and assured him that the Thebans had gained the victory, 
turning towards his friends, with a calm and serene air, “ all 
then is well,” said he, and soon after, upon drawing the head 
the javelin out of his body, he expired, in the arms of 
victory. 

As the glory of Thebes rose with Epaminondas, so it fell 
with him ; and he is perhaps the only instance of one man’s 
being able to inspire his country with military glory, and lead 
it on to conquest, without having had a predecessor, or leav- 
ing an imitator of his example. 

The battle of Mantinea, was the greatest that ever was 
fought by Grecians against Grecians; the whole strength of 
j the country having been drawn out, and ranged according to 

I their different interests ; and it was fought with an obstinacy 

j equal to its importance, which was the fixing the empire of 

Greece. This must, of course, have been transferred to the 
Thebans, upon their victory, if they had not lost the fruits of 
it by the death of their general, who was the soul of all their 

( counsels and designs. 

This blasted all their hopes, and extinguished their sudden 
blaze of power, almost as soon as it was kindled. However, 
they did not presently give up their pretensions ; they were 
still ranked among the leading states, and made several further 
struggles ; but they were faint and ineffectual, and such as 
' were rather for life and being, than for superiority and do- 

minion. A peace therefore was proposed, which was ratified 
by all the states of Greece, except Sparta; the conditions of 
which were, that every state should retain what it possessed, 
und hold it independent of anj olher power# ^ 

,1 , ' ■ 
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A state of repose followed this peace, b which the Grecian 
powers seemed to slacken from their former animosities ; and, 
if we except an expedition under Agesilaus, into Egypt, 
whither he went to assist Tachos, who had usurped that king- 
dom, and in which he died, there was little done for several 
years following. The Athenians, more particularly, when 
they found themselves delivered from him who kept up their 
emulation, grew insolent and remiss; and abandoned them- 
selves to their ease and pleasure, being wholly taken up with 
shows, sports, and festivals. 

They were naturally too much addicted to these amuse- 
ments, and they had formerly been encouraged in them by 
Pericles, who knew how to lead them by their inclinations, 
and took this method to ingratiate himself, and to divert them, 
from inspecting too narrowly into his administration. But 
they now carried their diversions to a much higher pitch of 
extravagancer -They had such a passion for the stage, that it 
stifled all other thougM%.^j.th^ of business or of glory. In 
short, the decorations and other charge attending the theatre, 
were so excessive, that Plutarch says, ‘‘ It cost more to repre- 
sent some of the famous pieces of Sophocles and Euripedes, 
than it had done to carry on the war against the barbarians.*’ 

In order to support this charge, they seized upon the fund 
w'hich had been set apart for the war, with a prohibition, upon 
pain of death, ever to advise the applying of it to any other 
purpose. They not only reversed this decree, but went as far 
the other way, making it death to propose the restoring the 
fund to the uses to which it had before been appropriated, 
under the same penalties. 

By diverting the course of the supplies, in so extraordinary 
a manner, and entertaining the idle citizen at the expense oi 
the soldier and mariner, they seemed to have no remains of 
that spirit and vigour, which they had exerted in the Persian 
wars, when they demolished their houses to furnish out a 
navy, and when the women stoned a man to death, who pror 
posed to appease the Great King (as he.was called) by paying 
tribute, and doing homage. 

In this general remissness, it was not to be supposed that 
their allies would treat them with the respect they demanded. 

A J C states, that had hitherto been in alli- 

‘ ance with them, and had found security under their 
protection, now took up arms against them. In 
reducing these, Chabrias, Iphicratcs, and Timotheus, gained 
great reputation ; pd are supposed to have been consummate 
|;enerals but their successes are too minute, to rank them 
the class of eminent cpnimanders ; and whatever their 
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sskill might have beeiij there wanted a great occasion for its 
display.; 

This war opened with the siege of Chio, in which the Athe- 
nians were repulsed ; and Chabrias, unwilling to abandon his 
vessel, preferred death to flight. The siege of Byzantium 
followed; before which, the fleet of the contending powers 
was dispersed by a storm, in consequence of which the Athe- 
nian generals were recalled. Timotheus was fined a great 
sum ; but, being too poor to pay, he went into voluntary ban- 
ishment. 

Iphicrates was also obliged to answer for himself, but he 
got oft' by his eloquence ; and, in the mean time, the affairs of 
Athens succeeded but ill under the guidance of Charis, who 
was left sole commander. A peace was concluded, whereby 
every city and people were left to the full enjoyment of their 
liberty; and thus the war of the allies ended, after having 
continued three years. 

During these transactions, a power was growing up in 
Greece, hitherto unobserved, but now too conspicuous and 
formidable, to be overlooked in the general picture — this was 
that of the Macedonians, a people hitherto obscure, and in a 
manner barbarous, and who, though warlike and hardy, had 
never yet presumed to intermeddle in the affairs of Greece ; 
but several circumstances now concurred to raise them from 
obscurity, and to involve them in measures, which, by degrees, 
wrought a thorough change in the state of Greece. It will be 
necessary, therefore, to begin with a short account of their 
origin and power, before we enter into a detail of that con- 
spicuous part, which they afterwards performed on the thea- 
tre of the world. 


CHAPTER XIII. 1 

From iht Birih^ to the Death of Philipp Kxng of Macedon, 

T HE people of Macedon were hitherto considered as making 
no part of the Grecian confederacy ; they were looked upon 
as borderers, as men, in a measure semi-barbarians ; who 
boasted, indeed, of taking their origin from the Greeks, but 
who hitherto neither possessed their politeness, nor enjoyed 
their freedom : they had little or no intercourse with their 
mother country ; they had contracted the habits and mannerf 
of the natives where they were settled, and, from thence, they 
were treated with similar disrespect. 

The first king who is mentioned, with any degi'ee of cer- 
tainty, to have reigned in Macedonia, was Caranus, by birth 
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m' Argive, and said to be the sixteenth in descent IVom Her- 
cules. It was upon this foundation, that Philip afterwards 
grounded his pretensions to be of the race of Hercules, and 
assumed to himself divine honours. Caranus, therefore, is 
commonly reputed to have led forth a body of his countrymen, 
by the advice of the oracle, into these parts, where he settled, 
and made himself king. 

Caranus, having, according to the general account, reigned 
twenty-eight years, the succession was continued after him 
to the times of which we are now treating. But there is ver] 
little worth notice recorded of these kings, they being chiefl) 
employed in defending themselves against the incursions of 
their neighbours ; and, as to their domestic affairs, they were 
remarkable only for the frequent murders and usurpations 
which happened in the royal family. 

Amyntas, father of Philip, began to reign the third year of 
the ninety-sixth Olympiad. Having, the very year after, been 
warmly attacked by the Illyrians, and dispossessed of a great 
part of his kingdom, which he thought it scarcely possible 
for him ever to recover, he addressed himself to the Olyn- 
thians ; to whom, in order to engage them the more firmly in 
his interest, he had given up a considerable tract of land in 
the neighbourhood of their city. 

Be was restored to the throne by the Thessalians ; upon 
which, be was desirous of resuming the possession of the 
lands, which nothing but the ill situation of his affairs had 
^obliged him to resign to the O.lynthians. This occasioned a 
war; but Amyntas, not being strong enough to make head, 
singly, against so powerful a people, the Greeks, and the 
Athenians in particular, sent him succours; and enabled him 
to weaken the power of the Olynthians, who threatened him 
with a total ruin. 

Amyntas died, after having reigned twenty-four years. He 
left three legitimate children ; — -Alexander, Perdiccas, and 
Philip. Alexander, the eldest son, reigned only one year. Per- 
diccas, the second brother, was opposed by Pausanias, who 
began by seizing some fortresses ; but, by the assistance of 
Iphicrates, the Athenian general, the usurper was expelled, 
and Perdiccas, the lawful sovereign, confirmed on the throne. 

He did not, however, long continue in tranquillity. Ptol- 
emy, a natural son of Amyntas, laid claim to the crown, and 
disputed h|s title ; which, by mutual consent, was referred to 
Pelopidas, the Theban, a man more revered for his probity, 
than his valour. Pelopidas determined in favour of Perdiccas 5 
and, having judged it necessary to take pledges on both sides, 
I# to oblige the two competitors to observe the articles 
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of the treaty accepted by them, among other hostages, he car- 
ried Philip with him to Thebes, where he resided several 
years. He was then ten years of age. 

Euridice, when parting from this much loved son, earnestly 
besought Pelopidas to procure him an education worthy of 
his birth, and of the city to which he was going as a hostage. 
Pelopidas placed him with Epaminondas, who had a cele- 
brated Pythagorean philosopher in his house, for the educa- 
tion of his son. 

Philip improved greatly, by the instructions of his precep- 
tor ; and much more by those of Epaminondas ; under whom, 
(le undoubtedly made some campaigns, though no mention is 
made of this. He could not have had a more excellent mas- 
ter, whether for war, or the conduct of life ; for this illustri- 
ous Theban was, at the same time, a great philosopher; that 
IS to say, a wise and virtuous man, and a great commander, 
as well as a great statesman. 

Philip was very proud of being his pupil, and proposed 
him as a model to himself j most happy could he have copied 
him perfectly i Perhaps, he borrowed from Epaminondas his 
activity in war, and his promptitude in improving occasions ; 
which, however, formed but a very inconsiderable part of the 
merit of that illustrious personage. But, with regard to his 
temperance, his justice, his disinterestedness, his sincerity, 
his magnanimity, his clemency, which rendered him truly 
great, these were virtues which Philip did not acquire by 
imitation. 

The Thebans did not know that they were then forming 
and educating the most dangerous enemy of Greece. After 
Philip had spent nine or ten years in their city, the news of a 
revolution in Macedon, made him resolve to leave Thebes 
clandestinely. Accordingly, he stole away, made the utmost 
expedition, and found the Macedonians greatly surprised at 
having lost their king Perdiccas, who had been killed, in a 
great battle, '"by the Illyrians ; but much more so, to find they 
had as many -enemies, as neighbours. 

The Illyrians were on the point of returning into the king- 
dom, with a much greater force ; the Pseonians infested it 
with perpetual incursions; the Thracians were determined to 
place Pausanias on the throne, who had not abandoned his 
pretensions ; and the Athenians were bringing Argseus, whom 
Mantios, their general, was ordered to support with a strong 
fleet and a considerable body of troops, 

Macedonia^ at that time, wanted a prince of years to gov- 
ern, and had only a child ; Amyntas, the son of Perdiccas, 
and lawful heir to the crown. Philip gbyerned tht kingdojUi 
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for some time, by the title of guardian to the piince; but the 
subjects, justly alarmed, deposed the nephew, in favour of the 
uncle ; and, instead of the heir, set him upon the throne, whoni 
the present conjuncture of affairs required ; persuaded that 
the laws of necessity a^'e superior to all others. Accordingly, 
Philip, at twenty-four years of age, ascended the throne, the 
first year of the IGSth Olyn^piad. 

Never did the present condition of the Macedonians require 
a man of more prudence and activity. The Illyrians, flushed 
with their late victory, were preparing to march against them, 
with a great army. The Pseonians were making daily incur- 
sions upon them ; and, at the same time, the title to the crown 
was contested, by Pausanias and Argzeus ; the former of whom 
was supported by the Thracians ; and the latter by the Athe- 
nians; who, for that purpose, had sent out a good fleet, and 
three thousand landmen. 

Under these circumstances, with so many enemies against 
Mm, at once; and that before he was settled on his throne, 
his first care was to make sure of his own people, to gain theii 
affections, and to raise their spirits ; for they were very much 
disneartened, having lost above four thousand men, in the 
late action with the Illyrians. He succeeded in these points 
by the artfulness of his address, and the force of his eloquence, 
pf which he was a great master. 

His next step was to train and exercise them, and reform 
their discipline : and it was at this time that he instituted the 
famous Macedonian Phalanx, which did so much execution. 
It was an improvement upon the ancient manner of fighting 
among the Grecians, who generally drew up their foot so 
close, as to stand the shock of the enemy without being 
broken. The complete phalanx was thought to contain above 
sixteen thousand men ; though it was also taken in-general for 
any company or party of soldiers, and frequently for the whole 
body of foot. But this, of Philip’s invention, is described, by 
Polybius, to be a long square, consisting of eight thousand 
pike-men, sixteen deep, and five hundred in front ; the men 
standing so close together, that the pikes of the fifth rank 
were extended three feet beyond the line of the front. The 
rest, whose distance from the front made their pikes useless, 
rested them, upon the shoulders of those who stood before 
riliem ; and, so locking theni together in file, pressed forwai'd 
to support and push on the foremost ranks, whereby the assault 
V was rendered more violent and irresistible. 

When Philip had made some proper regulation of his af- 
, at home, he began to look abroad, in order to divert the 
which threatened him from all quarters., By monc*|r 
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jtnd promises, he made up matters for the present with such 
of his enemies as lay nearest him ; and then turned his forces 
against the Athenians, who had marched up to Methone, in 
Macedonia, to assist Argseus. He gave them battle, and de* 
feated them: and the death off Afgseus, who was kiiled in the 
action, put an end to that dispute ; for he permitted the Athe- 
nians, when they were in his power, to return home. This 
instance of his moderation, gained so far upon them, that they 
soon afterwards concluded a peace with him: which he ob-- 
served no longer than it served his design of securing the 
Other part of his dominions^ 

Accordingly, he marched northward, Wfiere' he declared 
war against the Paeonians, and subdued them ; then fell upon 
the Illyrians, and having killed above seven thousand of them 
in a pitched battle, obliged them to restore all their conquests 
in Macedonia. He had also obstructed the passage of the" 
Thracians ; but yet did not think his object sufficiently se- 
cured, without making himself master of Amphipolis, which 
was very cominodiously situated on the river Strymon, and 
was the key of that side of his dominions. He knew its im- 
portance, therefore he seized it, in the beginning of his reign.r 

This was the ground of his quarrel with the Athenians, 
who claimed it as one of their colonies; and made si^ch a 
point of it, that their setting up Argseus against him, was 
not so much for his own sake, and for the credit of imposing 
a king upon the Macedonians, as with a view to get the city 
restored to them by his means, in case he should have suc- 
ceeded in his intentions. Philip was sensible of their drift ; 
and, finding it necessary at that time to keep some measures 
with them, would neither hold the place himself, nor let them 
have it, but took % middle course, and declared it a free city ^ 
thereby, leaving the inhabitants to throw off their dependence 
upon their old masters, and making it appear to be their own 
act. \ 

But the city continued no longer in this state, than until he 
found himself at liberty to make a more thorough conquest 
of it ; which, *at this time, he easily effected, through the re- 
missness of the Athenians, who refused to send any relief to 
it ; alleging, in their excuse, that it would be a breach of the 
peace which they had concluded with Philip, the year 
But the truth is, he tricked them out of it, by a promiise of 
delivering it up to them. 

But, instead of keeping his word, he made further en 
croachments, by seizing on Pydna and Potidaea, the latter of 
which being garrisoned by Athenians, he drew them out, and 
sent them home^ bat dismissec them with such markl^oC * 
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civility, as showed that he avoided combg to asi open riiptnre 
with that state, at least until his designs were more ripe; 
though, at the same time, he did what he could to weaken 
them, and drive them out of his neighbourhood. Pydna, with 
the territory belopging to it, he, gave up to the Olynthians 
who were his father's inveterate enemies. 

His hands were too full, at this time, to revive the quarrel 
against so rich and powerful a city, which for three years to- 
gether, had withstood the united forces of Sparta and Mace- 
donia; he, therefore, chose to buy their friendship for the 
present, and to amuse them by the delivery of this town, as 
he had done the Athenians by the peace, until he could attack 
them at more advantage. In this step, also, he over-reached 
the Athenians, who were, at the same time, courting the alli- 
ance of the Olynthians, in order to maintain their tooting in 
those parts. To which side soever the Olynthians inclined, 
they were strong enough to turn the balance; and therefore 
the gaining them became a matter of great contention between 
Philip and the Athenians. 

From thence, he proceeded to seize the city of Crenide^, 
which had been built two years before, and then calS^ it Phil- 
lippi, from his own name. It was here that he discovered a 
gold mine, which every year produced a hundred and forty- 
four thousand pounds sterling. This, which was an immense 
sum for that age, was much more serviceable than fleets or 
armies, in fighting his battles; and he seldom failed using it 
in every negociation. It is said, that, consulting the oracle at 
Delphos, concerning the success of an intended expedition, 
he was answered by the priestess, “That with silver spears, 
he should conquer all things,*' He took the advice of the 
Oracle, and his success was commensurate with its wisdom t 
indeed, he was less proud of the success of a battle, than of a 
negociation; well knowing, that his soldiers and generals 
shared in the one, but that the honour of the latt^rwas wholly 
his own. 

But a larger field was now opening to his ambition. The 
mutual divisions of the states of Greece, were, at no time* 
wholly cemented ; and they broke out now upon a veir par- 
ticular occasion. The first cause of the rupture, (which was- 
afterwards called the Sacred War) arose from the Phocians 
having ploughed up a piece of ground belonging to the tem- 
ple of Apollo, at Delphos. Against this, all the neighbouring 
states exclaimed, ^ as a sacrilege : they were cited before the 
council of Amphictyons, who particularly took* cognizance of 
^d mattei - the- Phocians were ca«, Ld a hea?y Tne 1m- 
them. This,, the Phocians were unable to pay: 
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tliey refused to submit to the decree, alieging, that the care 
and patronage of the temple anciently belonged to them; and, 
to vindicate this, they quoted a precedent from Homer. 

Philomelas, one of their chief citizens, was principally in- 
strumental in encouraging them to arms; he raised their 
ardour, and was appointed their general. He first applied 
himself to the Spartans; who had likewise been fined by the 
Amphictyons, at the instance of the Thebans, after the battle 
of Leuctra, for having seized the Cadmea. For this reason, 
they were very well disposed to join with him; but did not 
yet think it proper to declare themselves. However, they em 
couraged his design, and supplied him, underhand, with 
money, by which means he raised troops ; and, without much 
difficulty got possession of the temple. 

The chief resistance he met with in the neighbourhood, was 
from the Locrians ; but, having worsted them, he erased the 
decree of the Amphictyons, which was inscribed on the pillars 
of the temple. However, to s trengthen his authority, and -give 
a colour to his proceedings, he thought it convenient to Con- 
sult the oracle, and to procure ati answer in his favour. But 
when he applied to the priestess for that purpose, she refused 
to officiate, until, being intimidated by his threats, she told 
him,‘^ the god left him at liberty to act as he pleased which 
he looked upon as a good answer, aiid, as such, took care to 
divulge it. 

The Amphictyons, meeting a second time, a resolution was 
formed to declare war against the Phocians. Most of the 
Grecian nations engaged in this quarrel, and sided with the 
one or the other party. The Boeotians, the Locrians, Thes- 
salians, and several other neighbouring people, declared in 
favour of the god ; whilst Sparta, Athens, and some other 
cities of Peloponnesus, joined with the Phocians. Philome- 
las had not yet touched the treasures of the temple; but, be- 
ing afterwaMs not so scrupulous, he believed that the riches 
of the god <^ld not be better employed, than .in the deity’s 
defence ; for he gave this specious name to this sacrilegious 
Attempt; and being enabled, by this fresh supply, to double 
the pay of his soldiers, he raised a very considerable body 
of troops. * 

Several battles were fought, and the success, for some time, 
seemed doubtful. Every one knows how much religious 
wars are to be dreaded ; and the pr» -digious lengths which a 
false zeal, when veiled with so vene/ able a name, is apt to go. 
The Thebans, having, in a rencounter, taken several prison* 
ers, condemned them all to die, as sacrilegious wretches wli# 
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were excommunicated ; the Phocians did the samcy hy way 
of reprisal. 

These had, at firsts gained several advantages ; buty having 
been defeated in a great battle, Philomelas, their leader, being 
closely attacked on an eminence, from which there was no 
retreatingv defended himself, for a long time^ with inviBcible 
bravery; which, however, not availing, he threw himself 
from a rock, in order to avoid the torments he must undoubt- 
edly have undergone, had he fallen alive into the hands of his 
enemies.. Oenomarchus was his successor, and took upon 
him the command of the forces. 

Philip thought it most consistent with his interest, to re- 
main neuter, in this general movement of the Greeks, infa- 
vour neither of the Phocians or the Thebans. It was con- 
sistent with the policy of this ambitious prince, who had lit- 
tle regard for religion, or the interests of Apollo, but was al 
ways intent upon his own, not to engage in a war, by which 
he could not reap the least benefit; and to take advaivlageof 
a juncture, in which all Greece, employed and df^ded ay a 
great contest, gave him an opportunity to push his conquests, 
and extend his frontiers, without any apprehension of oppo- 
sition. He . was also well pleased to see both parties weaken 
and consume each other ; as he should thereby be enabled to 
fall upon them, afterwards, to greater advantage. 

Being desirous of subjecting Thrace, and of securing the 
conquests- he had already made there, he determined to pos- 
sess himself of Methone, a small city, incapable of support- 
ing itself by its own strength, but which gave him disquiet 
and obstructed his- designs, whenever it was in the hands of 
his enemies; Accordingly, he besieged that city, made him- 
self master of it, and razed it. 

Aster of Amphi^lis had offered his services to Philip, aa 
so excellent a marksman, that he could bring down birds in 
their most rapid flight. The monarch made this answer— 
^ Well, I will take you into my service, when I mae war upon 
starlings v^hich answer stung the archer to the quick. A 
repartee proves often of fatal consequence to him who makes 
it. After having thrown himself down into the city, he let 
fly |iivajrow, on which was written, ‘‘ To Philip’s right eye.’’ 
This carried a most cruel proof that he was a good marks- 
man, for he hit him in the right eye ; and Philip sent him 
back the same arrow, wi ^h this inscription : ‘‘ If Philip takes 
the city, he will hang up \sler:” and accordingly he was as 
good as his word* A sk. Jful surgeon drew the arrow out of 
Philip’s eye, with so much art and dexterity, that not the 
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kast scar remained ; and, though he could not save his sight, 
he yet took away the blemish. 

After taking ti*e city, Philip, ever studious either to weak- 
en his enemies by new conquests, or gain more friends by 
doing them some important service, marched into Thessaly, 
which had implored his assistance against its tyrants. The 
liberty of that country seemed now secure, since Alexaiider. 
of Pheras was no more. Nevertheless, his brothers, who m 
concert with his wife Theba, had murdered him, grown weary 
of having some time acted the part of deliverers, revived 
his tyranny, and oppressed the Thessalians with a new yoke. 

Lycophron, the eldest of the thme brothers, who succeed- 
ed Alexander, had strengthened himself, by the protection of 
the Phocians. Oenomarchus, their leader, brought him a 
numerous body of forces ; and at first gained a considerable 
advantage over Philip; but, engaging him a second time, be 
was entirely defeated, anS his army routed. The flying troops 
were pursued to the sea shore : upwards of six thousand men 
were killed on the spot^ among whom was Oenomarchus, 
whose body was hung upon a gallows; and three thousand, 
who were taken prisoners, were thrown into the sea, by 
Philip’s order, as so many sacrilegious wretche^ the profess- 
ed eneidles of religiom 

Philip, after having freed the Thessalians, resolved to car- 
ry his arms into Phocis. This, was his first attempt to gain 
a footing in Greece, and to have a share in the general af- 
fairs of the Greeks, from which the kings of Macedon had 
always been excluded, as foreigners. In this view, upon pre- 
tence of going over into Phocis, In order to punish the sacri- 
legious Phocians, he marched towards Thermopylge, to take 
possession of a pass, which gave him a free entrance into 
Greece, and especially into Attica. 

An admission of foreigners into Greece, was a measure 
that was always formidable to those who called themselves 
Grecians. The Athenians, hearing of a march, which might 
prove of the utmost consequence, hastened to Thermopylae, 
and occupied this important pass, which Philip did not at- 
tempt to force. The Athenians .were roused from their lethar- 
gy of pleasure, to make use of this precaution, by the per- 
suasions of Demosthenesj the celebrated orator ; who, from 
the beginning, saw the ambition of Philip, and the power 
which he possessed to carry him through his designs. 

This illustrious orator and statesman, whom we shall here- 
after And acting so considerable a part in the course of this 
history, was born in the last year of the ninety-ninth Olvtn- 
pjud, according to Dionysius ; who, in his epistle to liamacug, 
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has accurately distinguished the different periods of his life, 
and the times in which his several orations were delivered. 
He was the son, not of a mean and obscure mechanic, as the 
Roman satirists have represented him, but of an eminent 
Athenian citizen, who raised a considerable fortune by the 
manufacture of arms. At the age of seven years, he lost hiS 
father ; and, to add to his misfortune, tlie guardians to whom 
he was intrusted, wasted and embezzled a considerable par 
of his inheritance. 

Thus, oppressed by fraud, and discouraged by a weak and 
effeminate habit of body, he yet discovered an early ambition 
to distinguish himself as a popular speaker. The applause 
bestowed on a public orator, who had defended his country's 
right to the city of Oropus, in an elaborate harangue, inflamed 
his youthful mind with an eager desire of meriting the like 
honour. Isocrates and Isasus were Jthen the two most emi- 
nent professors of eloquence at Athens. The soft and florid 
manner of the former, did by no means suit the genius of 
Demosthenes: Isseus was more vigorous and energetic, and 
his style better suited to public business. To him, thertfore, 
he applied ; and, under his direction, pursued those 
which might accomplish him for the character to which %€ 
aspired. His first essay was made against his guardian, by 
whom he had been most injuriously treated ; but the good- 
ness of his cause was here of more service, than the abilities 
of the young orator ; for his early attempts were unpromis- 
ing, and soon convinced him of the necessity of a graceful 
and manly pronunciation. His close and severe application, 
and the extraordinary diligence with which he laboured to 
conquer his defects and natural infirmities, are well known ; 
and have been too frequently the subjects of historians and 
critics, ancient and modern, to need a minute recital. 

His character as a statesman will be best recollected, from 
the history of his conduct in the present transactions. As 
an orator, the re|,<^r perhaps is not to be informed of his 
qualifications. Indeed, the study of oratory was, at that time, 
the readiest, and almost the only means, of rising in the state. 
His first essay at the bar, was two years after this incident, 
when he called his guardians to account for embezzling his 
patrimony, and recovered some part of it. This encouraged 
him, some time afterwards, to harangue before the people, in 
their public assembly, but he acquitted himself so ill, that 
they hissed him. However, he ventured a second time, but 
' with no better success than before j so that he went away 
. ashjmed, confounded, and quite in despair. It was upon this 
r.''r4bc^don^ th^t Satyrus the player accqsted him,’ and, in a 
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fdendly way, encouraged him to proceed. With this view, 
he asked him to repeat to him some verses of Sophocles, or 
Euripides, which he accordiugly did : the other repeated them 
after him, but with such a different spirit and cadence, as 
made him sensible that he knew very little of elocution. But, 
by his instructions, and his own perseverance, at^ngth he 
made himself master of it; and, % the methods before mem 
tioned, corrected the imperfections which were bora with 
him, as well as the ill habits which he had contracted. It is 
not very clear whether this passage be rightly ascribed to 
Satyrus, who seems to be confounded with Neoptolemus and 
Andronicus, who were likewise famous comedians ; and De- 
mosthenes is said to have been instructed by all the three. • 

With these advantages and improvements, he appeared 
again in public, and succeeded so well, that people flocked 
from all parts of Greece; to hear him. From that time, he 
was looked upon as the standard of true eloquence : inso- 
much that none of his countrymen have been put in compari- 
son with him ; nor even among the Romans, aiiy but Cicero ; 
and, though it has been made a question, by the ancient 
writers, to which of the two they should give the preference, 
they have not ventured to decide, but have contented them- 
selves with describing their different beauties, and showing, 
that they were both perfect in their kind " . 

His eloquence was grave and austere, like his temper i 
masculine and sublime, hold, forcible, and impetuous, abound- 
ing with metaphors, apostrophes, and interrogations ; which, 

, with his solemn way of invoking and appealing to the gods, 
the planets, elements, and the manes of those who fell atSa- 
lamis and Marathon, had such a wonderful effect upon his 
hearers, that they thought him inspired. 

If he had iiot so much softness and insinuation, as is often 
requisite in "an orator, it was not that he wanted art and deli- 
cacy, when the case required it: he knew how to sound the 
inclinations of the people, and to lead them to the point he 
aimed at; and sometimes, by seeming to propose that which 
%vas directly the contrary. 

But his chief charaeteristic was vehemence, both in action 
and expression : and, indeed, that was the qualification, of all 
others, most wanted, at this time.. The people were grown ^ 
so insolent and imperious, so lactious and divided, so jealous 
of the power of the democracy, and, »so sunk into a state of 
pleasure and indolence, that no arts of persuasion would have 
been so effectual, as that spirit and resolution, that force and 
energy of Demosthenes, to humble them, and to rouse them 
into a sense of their common danger 
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But neither could Demosthenes himself have made such 
impressions on them, if his talent of speaking had not been 
supported by their opinion of his integrity. It was that, 
which added weight and emphasis to every thing he said, 
and animated the whole. It was that, which chiefly engaged 
their attention, and determined their counsels, when they were 
convinced that he spoke from his heart, and had no interest 
to manage, but that of the community : and. of this, he gave 
the strongest proofs, in his zeal against Philip, who said, he 
was of more weight against him, than all the fleets and armies 
of Athens, and that he had no enemy, but Demosthenes, He 
was not wanting in his endeavours to corrupt him, as well as 
most of the. leading men in Greece: but this great orator 
withstood all his offers ; and, as it was observed, all the gold 
in Macedon could not bribe him. 

When Philip found himself* shut* out of Greece by the 
Athenians, he turned his arms against those remote places 
which depended on them, either as colonies or as conquests j 
and particularly against the Olynthians, whom he had long 
looked upon with an evil eye ; but had courted and cajoled, 
whilst he was otherwise employed. But he came now 
solved entirely to reduce them; and, advancing towards tht 
city, only sent theni a short message, to let them know, thar 
one of these two points was become necessary : either that 
they must quit Olynthus, or he Macedonia. 

Whereupon, they sent immediately to Athens, for relief. 
The subject w^ debated there, with great solemnity ; and 
Demosthenes was very earnest in sending them succours. 
He was opposed by Demades and Hyperides. The opinion, 
however, of Demosthenes prevailed : the people of Athens 
resolved to unite against Philip ; but the great difficulty lay 
in furnishing the supplies; their principal fund,jwhich had 
formerly served the purposes of war, had long becTn converted 
to the use of the stage. 

The money arising from this fund, was computed at a 
thousand talents a-year ; and a certain proportion of it was 
allotted to the citizens, to defray the charge of their admit- 
tance into the theatre. This distribution having been con 
tinned to them from the time of Pericles, they claimed it, 
jiow, as their right ; especially, since they had lately obtain- 
ed a law, which ma4e it capital to propose the restoring the 
fund to the uses for which it was originally granted. Hence, 
it was, that, upon any pressing emergency, extraordinary 
taxes were to be raised ; and they were laid so unequally, 
an^l^pnected with so much difficulty, that they seldom an- 
wefed the service for ^hlch they had been intend;ed. 
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Demosthenes treated this subject with the utmofst art and 
circumspection* After showing that the Athenians were in- 
dispensably obliged to raise an army, in order to stop the en- 
terprise of their aspiring enemy, he asserted, that the theatri- 
cal fund was the only probable means ot supply. Ihese re- 
monstrances had some weight, but were not attended with 
deserved success. ■ The Athenians sent a reinforcement to 
Olynthus; but Philip, who had corrupted the principal men 
In the town, entered, plundered it, and sold the inhabitants 
among the rest of the spoil. Here, he found much treasure, 
which served- to assist him in his further encroacliments. 

In the mean time, the Thebans, being unable alone to ter- 
minate the war, whijh they had so long carried on against 
the Phocians, addressed Philip. Hitherto, as we before men- 
tioned, he had observed a kind of neutrality with respect ^to 
the Sacred War, and he seemed to wait for an opportunity of 
declaring himself; that is, till both parties should have weak- 
ened themselves by a long war, which equally exhausted both. 
The Thebans had now very much abated from that haughti- 
ness and those ambitious views, with which the victories of 
Epaminondas had inspired theni. 

The instant, therefore, they requested the alliance of Philip, 
he resolved to espouse the interest of that republic, in oppo- 
sition to the Phocians. He had not lost sight of the project 
he had formed of obtaining an entrance into Greece ; in or- 
der to make himself master of it. To give success to his 
design, it was proper for him to declare in favour of one of 
the two parties, which at that time divided all Greece ; that 
is, either for the Thebans, or the Athenians and Spartans. 
He was not so void of sense, as to imagine, that the latter 
party would assist his design of carrying his arms into Greece,.* 

He therefore had no more to do, but to join the Thebans, 
who offered^ themselves voluntarily to him, and who stood i» 
need of Philip’s power, to support themselves in their de- 
clining condition : he therefore declared at once in their fa* 
vour. But, to give a specious colour to his arms, besides the 
gratitude he affected to feel, at the heart, for Thebes, in which 
he had been educated, he also pretended to make an honour 
of the zeal with which he was fired, with regard to the vio- 
lated god : and was very glad to pass for a religious prince, 
who warmly espoused the cause of the god, and of the tern* 
pie of Delphos, in order to conciliate, by that means, the es- 
teem and friendship of the Greeks. 

There was nothing Philip had more at heart, than to seize 
Thermopylae, as it opened him a passage into Greece; to ap- 
propriate all the honour of the Sacred to himself, as if 
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he had been piincipal in that affair ; and to preside in the 
Pythian games. He was therefore desirous of aiding the The- 
bans; and j by their means, to obtain possession of Phocis. 
But, in order to put his double design in execution, it was 
necessary for him to keep it secret from the Athenians, who 
had actually declared war against Thebes : and who, for many 
years, had been in alliance with the Phocians. His business, 
.therefore, was to make them change their measures, by placing 
other objects in their views ; and, on this occasion, the politics 
of Philip, in a wonderful manner, succeeded. . 

The Athenians, who began to grow tired of a war, which 
was very burthensome, and of little benefit to them, had com- 
missioned Ctesiphon and Phyrnon, to sound the intentions of 
Philip, and, in what manner, he stood disposed, in regard to 
peace. These related, that Philip did not appear averse to 
it, and that he even expressed a great affection for the com- 
monwealth. 

Upon this, the Athenians resolved to send a. solemn embas- 
sy, to inquire more strictly into the truth of things, and to 
procure the last explanations, previously necessary to so im- 
portant a negotiation. -£schines and Demosthenes were 
among the ten ambassadors, who brought back three from 
Philip, — Antipater, Parmeiiio, and Eurylochus. All the ten 
executed their commission very faithfully, and gave a very 
good account of it. Upon this, they were immediately sent 
back, with full powers to conclude a peace, and to ratify it 
by oaths. ‘ . 

It was then, that Demosthenes, who, in his first embassy, 
had met some Athenian captives in Macedonia, and had 
promised to return and ransom them at his own expense, en- 
deavoured to enable himself to keep his word : and, in the 
mean time, advised his colleagues to embark witj;i the utmost 
expedicion, as the republic had commanded ; and to wait, as 
boon as possible, upon Philip, in what place soever he might 
be. However, inslead of making a speedy despatch, as they 
had been desired, they went like ambassadors ; proceeded to 
Macedonia by land ; staid three months in that country ; and 
gave Philip time to gain possession of several other strong 
places, belonging to the Athenians, in Thrace. 

At last, meeting with the king of Macedonia, they agreed 
with him upon articles of peace: but he, having lulled them 
ksleep, with the specious pretence of a treaty, deferred the 
ratification of it, from day to day. In the mean time, he 
means to corrupt the ambassadors, one after another, 
pe^«||iehes ex,cepted ; who, being but one, op- 
bis vain. 
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Philip, being fiuffered quietly to pursue his march into 
PhociSj gaihed the straits of Thermopylse ; but did not im- 
mediately discover what use he intended to make of his en- 
trance into- Greece ; but went on, according to his agreement 
with the Thebans, to put an end to the Phocian war, which 
he easily effected. His name and appearance struck such a 
terror among the Phocians, that, though they had lately re- 
ceived a reinforcement of a thousand heavy armed Spartans 
under the command of their king Archidamiis, they declined 
giving him battle; and sent to treat with him, or rather .to 
submit themselves to any terms that he would give them. 

He allowed Phalicus to retire, with eight thousand men^ 
Doing mercenaries, into Peloponnesus ; ^but the rest, who were 
the inhabitants of Phocis, were left at his mercy. As the 
disposing of them was a matter wherein Greece in general 
was concerned, he did not think to act in it, by his own 
private authority ; but referred it to the Amphictyons, whom 
he caused to be assembled for that purpose. But they were 
so much under his influence, that they served only to give a 
sanction to his determinations. 

They decreed, that all the cities of Phocis should be de- 
molished ; that those persons who had fled, as being princi- 
pally concerned in sacrilege, should be stigmatised as ac- 
cursed, and proscribed as outlaws : that those who remained 
as inhabitants, should be dispersed in the villages, arid obliged 
to pay, out of their latijds, a yearly tribute of sixty talents, 
until the whole of what had been taken out of the temple, 
should be restored : they were likewise adjudged to lose their 
seat in the council of the Amphictyons, wherein they had a 
double voice. This, Philip got transferred to himself, which 
was a very material point : and may be looked upon as the 
principal step towards his gaining that authority, which he 
afterwards exercised, in the affairs of Greece. At the same 
time, he acquired, in conjunction with the Thebans and Thes- 
salians, the superintendency of the Pythian games, which the 
Corinthians had forfeited, for having taken part with the 
Phocians. 

Philip, having, by these plausible methods, succeeded in 
this expedition, did not think it advisable, by attempting any 
thing further, at present, to sully the glory he had acquired 
by it, or to incense the body of the Grecians against him ; 
wheixTore, he returned, in a triumphant manner, to his do- 
minions. After settling his conquests, at home, he marched 
into Thessaly; and, having extirpated the remains of tyranny 
in the several cities there, be not only confirmed the Thessa- 
ljuns in bis interest, but gained over many of theii' neighbours 
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It was upon this occasion, that Philip is remarked for aii 
act of private justice, which far outweighs his public celebrity. 

A soldier, in the Macedonian army, had, in many instances, 
distinguished himself by extraordinary acts of valour, and 
had received many marks of Philip’s favour and approbation. 
On some occauion, he embarked on board a vessel which was 
wrecked by a violent storm, and he himself was cast on the 
shore, iielpless and naked, and scarcely with the appearance 
of life. A Macedonian, whose lands were contiguous to the 
sea, came opportunely to be witness of his distress ; and, with 
all humane and charitable tenderness, flew to the relief of the 
unhappy stranger. He bore him to his house, laid him in his 
own bed, revived, cherished, comforted, and, for forty days, 
supplied nim freely with all the necessaries and conveniences 
which his languishing condition could Require, The soldier, 
thus happily rescued from death, was incessant in the warmest 
expressions of gratitude to his benefactor, assured him of his 
interest with the king, and of his power and resolution of ob- 
taining for him from the royal bounty, the noble returns which 
such extraordinary benevolence had merited. He was now 
completely recovered, and his kind host supplied him with 
money, to pursue his journey. u f ^ 

Some time afterwards, he presented himself before the 
king: he recounted his misfortunes; magnified his services j 
and this inhuman wretch, who had looked with an eye of envy 
on the possessions of the man who. had preserved his Iiie, 
was now so abandoned to all sense of gratitude, as to request 
the king would bestow upon him the house and lands, where 
he had been so tenderly and kindly entertained. Unhappily, 
Philip, without examination, inconsiderately and precipitately 
granted his infamous request; and this soldier, now returned 
to his preserver, repaid his goodness, by driving him from his 
settlement, and taking immediate possession of all the iruits 

of his honest industry. ' 

The poor man, stung with this instance of unparalleled 
ingratitude and insensibility, boldly determined, instead of 
submitting to his wrongs, to seek relief, and, in a letter ad- 
dressed to Philip, represented his own, and the soldier s con- 
duct, in a lively and affecting manner. The king was fired 
with indignation t he ordered that justice should be done, 
without delay; that the possessions should be immediately 
restored to the man whose charitable offices had been thus 
horribly repaid; and, having seized this soldier, caused these 
words to be branded on his forehead— TAe Ungraieful Guest i 
character, infamons in every age, and among all nations»bnt 
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particularly among tlie Greeks ; wko, from the earliest times 
were most scrupulously observant of the laws of hospitality. 

Having strengthened himself^ in these parts, he went, the 
next year, into Thrace ; where he had formed a design against 
the Chersonese. This peninsula had, with some little interrup- 
tion, been, for many years, in the hands of the Athenians ; but 
Gotys, as being king of the country, had lately wrested it from 
them, and left it in succession to his son Ghersobleptes. Not 
being able to defend himself against Philip, the latter gave it 
back to the Athenians, reserving to himself only Cardia, the 
capital city. But Philip having, soon afterwards, spoiled him 
of the rest of his dominions, the Cardians, for fear of falling 
again under the power of the Athenians, threw themselves 
under his protection. 

Diophites, the chief of tlie Athenian colony, lately sent to 
the Chersonese, considered this proceeding of Philip, in sup- 
porting the Cardians, as an act of hostility agamst A^J^ens; 
whereupon, he invaded the maritime parts of Thrace, and 
carried away a great deal of booty. Philip, being, at this 
time, in the upper part of the country, was not in a condition 
to do himself justice ; but he wrote to complain of it at 
Athens, as an infraction of the peace ; and his creatures there 
were not wanting, on their part, to aggravate the charge 
against Diopithes, as having acted without orders, and taking 
it upon himself to renew the war : they likewise accused him 
of committing acts of piracy, and pf laying their allies under 
contribution. 

* But, whatever grounds there were for this part of the accu- 
sation, the government of Athens was principally to blame. 
Having no proper fund for the wars, they sent out their gene- 
rals without money or provisions, and left them to maintain 
themselves, and yet made them responsible for any miscar- 
riages that should happen, for want of their being better 
supplied. This was a great discouragement to the service, 
and put those who were employed in it upon pillaging and 
plundering, in such a manner as they would otherwise have 
been ashamed of. Demosthenes, in an harangue made upon the 
state of the Chersonese, undertook the defence of Diopithes, 
Philip, however, was no way intimidated at the wordy re- ^ 
sistance of his eloquent antagonist ; he went on, with artful 
industry, quelling those, by his power, who were unable to 
resist, and those, by his presents, whom he was unable to 
oppose. The divisions then subsisting in Peloponnesus, gave 
him a pretext for intermeddling in the affairs of the Greek 
confederacy. These divkions were chiefly owing to the Spar- 
tans, who, having had little share. in the late foreign transac- 
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tiotis, were recovering their strength at home ; and, according 
to their usual practice, as they increased in power, made use 
of it to insult and oppress their neighbours. - 

The Argives and Messenians being, at this time, persecuted 
by them, put themselves under the protection of Philip : and 
the Thebans joining with them, they altogether formed a 
powerful confederacy. The natural balance against it, was a 
union between Athens and Sparta ; which the Spartans pressed 
with great earnestness, as the only means, for their common 
security;. and Philip and the Thebans did all in their power, 
to prevent it. But Demosthenes, exerting himself upon this 
occasion, roused up the Athenians, and put them so far upon 
their guard, that, without coming to an open rupture with 
Philip, they obliged him to desist. 

Philip, however, did not, upon this disappointment, con- 
tinue idle. Ever restless and enterprising, he turned his views 
another way. * He had long considered the island of Eubma 
as proper, from its situation, to favour his designs against 
Greece ; and, in the very beginning of his reign, had attempted 
to gain possession of it. He set every engine to work, in order 
to seize upon that island, w’hich he called the shackles of 
Greece. 

But it nearly concerned the Athenians, on the other side, 
not to suffer it to fall into the hands of an enemy, especially, 
as it might be joined to the continent of Attica, by a bridge; 
however, that people, according to their usual custom, re- 
mained indolent, whilst Philip pursi ed his conquests. The 
latter, who was continually attentive and vigilant, endeavoured 
to open a communication with the island, and, by dint of pres- 
ents, bribed those who had the greatest authority in it. At 
the request of certain of the inhabitants, he sent some troops 
privately thither, seized several strong places, dismantled 
jPortmos, a very important fortress in Euboea, and established 
three tyrants or kings over the country. 

The Athenians were conjured, in this distressin'g juncture, 
by one Plutarch, who was, at that time, upon the island, to 
come and deliver the inhabitants from the yoke, which Philip 
was going to impose upon them. Upon this, they despatched 
a few troops thither, under the command of Phocion, a gene- 
ral of whom great expectations werje formed, and whose 
conduct well deserved the favourable opinion of the public. 

This man would have done honour to the early and least 
corrupted times of the Athenian state. His manners were 
formed in the academy, upon the models of the most exact 
and rigid virtue. It was said, that no Athenian ever saw Mm 
or weep, or deviate, in any instance, from the most 
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settled gravity aiid composure. He learned the art rf war 
under Cliabrias, and frequently moderated the excesses, aad 
corrected the errors, of that general; his humanity he admired 
and imitated, and taught him to exert it in a more extensive 
and liberal manner. ^ , 

When he had received his directions to sail witn twenty 
ships, to collect the contributions of the allies and dependent 
cMes ; Why, that force?** said Phocion; «if I am to meet 
ihem as enemies, it is insufficient: if I am sent to friends and 
allies, a single vessel will serve.'* He bore the severities of a 
military life, with so much ease, that, if he ever appeared 
warmly clothed, the soldiers at once pronounced it the sign oi 
a remarkably bad season. His outward appearance was for- 
bidding, but his conversation easy and obliging; and all his 
words and actions expressed the utmost affection and benevo- 
lence. 

Ill popular assemblies, his lively, close, and natural manner 
of speaking, seemed the echo of the simplicity and integrity 
of his mind, and had frequently a greater effect, than even 
the dignity and energy of Demosthenes ; who called him the 
pruner of his periods. He studied only good sense and plain 
reasoning, and despised every adventitious ornament. In an 
assembly, when he was to address the people, he was sur- 
prised by a friend, wrapped up in thought : I am consider- 
ing,** said he, “ whether I cannot retrench some part of ihy 
intended address.’* 

He wafe sensible of the ill conduct of his countrymen, and 
ever treated them with the greatest severity. He desired their 
censures; and, so far did he affect to despise their applause, 
that, ac atime when his sentiments extorted their approbation, 
he turned about in surprise, and asked a friend, “ If any thing 
weak or impertinent had escaped him?” 

His sense of the degeneracy of Athens, made him fond of 
pacific measures. He saw the designs of Philip, but imagined 
that the state was too corrupted, to give him any effectual op- 
position ; so that he was of the number of those men, who, 
according to Demosthenes, in his third Philippic oration, 
abandoned the interests of the state, not corruptly or ignorant- 
ly^, but from a desperate purpose of yielding to the fate of a 
constitution, thought to be irrecoverably lost. 

He was, consequently, always of the party opposite to De- 
mosthenes; and, having been taught, by experience, to sus- 
pect the popular leaders, considered his earnestness to rouse 
the Athenians to arms, as an artifice to embroil the state, and, 
by that means to gain an influence in the assembly. 
cion,” said Demosthenes, “ the people, in some mad fit, wiS 
■ . u ■ ■ , . , , 



ion of the expedition. Forty-five times, was he chosen to 
lead their armies ; generally in his absence, and always with*, 
out the least application. They knew his merit, and, in the 
hour of danger, forgot that severity with which he usually 
treated their inclinations and opinions. 

It was to him, the Athenians gave the command of the 
forces sent to the aid of Plutarch of Eretria. But this traitor 
repaid his benefactors with ingratitude : he set up the stand- 
ard against them, and endeavoured openly to repulse the very 
army which he had requested. However, Phocion was not 
at a loss how to act, upon this unforeseen perfidy : he pursued 
his enterprise, won a battle, and drove Plutarch from Eretria. 

These disappointments, however, no way intimidated Philips 
or rendered him the least remiss in prosecuting his original 
design. He changed the method of his attack, and sought 
an opportunity of distressing Athens another way. He knew, 
that this city, from the barrenness of Attica, stood in great- 
er want of foreign corn, than any other. To dispose at dis- 
cretion, of their transports, and, by that means, starve the 
Athenians, he marched towards Thrace, from whence that 
city imported the greater part of its provisions, with an in- 
tention to besiege Perinthus and Byzantium. To keep his 
kingdom in obedience, during his absence, he left his son 
Alexander behind, with sovereign authority, though he was- 
«mly fifteen years old. 

This young prince gave, even at that time, some proofs of 
his courage ; having defeated certain neighbouring states, sub- 
ject to Macedonia, who had considered the king’s absence as 
a proper time for executing the design they had formed of 
revolting. This happy success of Alexander’s first expedi- 
tions, was highly agreeable to his father, and, at the same 
time, an earnest of what might be expected from him. Buty 
fearing, lest, allured by this dangerous bait, he should aban- 
don himself inconsiderately to his vivacity and fire, he sent 
for him^ in order to become his master, and form him, in 
person, for the trade of war. 

In the mean time, Philip opened the campaign with the 
siege of Perinthus, a considerable city of Thrace, and firmly 
attached to the Athenians. It was assisted from Byzantium, 
a neighbouring city, which threw in succours, as occasion re* 
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ouired. Philip, therefore, resolved to_ besiege both, at the 

same time. Still, however, he was desirous to appear cau- 
tious and tender of displeasing the Athenians; 
deavoured to amuse with the most profoun^ respect, mix a 
with well-timed abuses, and the most flat|ering submission. 

Upon this occasion, he wrote them a letter, reproaching 
them, in the strongest terms, for their infraction of treaties, 
and his own religious observance of them. In the times of 
great enmity,” siys he, “ the most you did 
of war against me,.and to seize and sell the merchants that 
came to trade in my dominions ; but now, you carry your 
hatred and injustice to such prodigious lengths, p even to 
send ambassadors to the king of Persia, to make him declare 

^This letter gave the orators, who undertook Philip’s de- 
fence, a fine opportunity of justifying him to the people. Dfr 
mosthenes alone stood firm ; and still continued to expose his 
artful designs, and to break down all those laboured schemes, 

which were undertaken to deceive the people. Sensible, on 

this occasion, how necessary it was to remove the first im- 
pressions which the perusal of this letter might m^e, he im- 
mediately ascended the tribune, and harangued the people, 
with all the thunder of his eloquence. _ _ ^ 

He told them, that the letter was written in a style no. 
suitable to the people of Athens ; that it was a plain decna 
ration of war ; that Philip had long since made the same de 
claration, by his actions ; and, that, by the peace he had con 
eluded with them, he meant nothing further than a bare ces- 
sation of arms, in order to gain time, and to take them more 
unprepared. He then proceeded to his usual topic ot re- 
proving them for their sloth, for suffering themselves to be 
deluded by their orators who were in Philip’s pay. 

Convinced by these truths,’^ continued he,^^ O Athenians . 
and strongly persuaded that we can no longer be allowed to 
affirm that we enjoy peace, (for Philip has now declared war 
ai^-ainst us, by his letter, and has done the same by his con- 
duct) you ought not. to spare either, the public treasure, or 
the possessions of private persons ; but, \yhen occasion sb 
require, haste to your respective standards, and set 
erals at your head, than those you have hitherto 
for no one among you ought to imagine that ^the 
who have ruined your affairs, will have abilities 
them to their former happy situation. 

“Think bow infamous it is, that a man from 
should contemn dar r'^rs, to siich a degree, that, merely to ag- 
grandise his empire, tie should rush into the midst ot com* 
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bats, and return from battle covered with wounds; and that 
the Athenians, whose hereditary right is to obey no man, but 
to impose law on others, sword in hand; that Athenians, I 
say, merely through dejection of spirit and indolence, should 
degenerate from the glory of their ancestors, and abandon 
the interest of their country r* 

To this expostulation, Phocion readily offered his voice 
and opinion. He urged the incapacity of the generals al- 
ready chosen; and, in consequence of his advice, he himself 
was appointed general of the army that was to be sent against 
Philip, who was still besieging Byzantium. 

^ Phocion having led his troops to the succour of the Byzan- 
Uans, the inhabitants, on his arrival, opened their gates to 
him with joy, and lodged his soldiers in their houses, as their 
own brothers and children. The Athenian officers and sol- 
diers, struck with the confidence reposed in them, behaved 
with the utmost prudence and modesty, and were entirely ir- 
l*eproachable in their conduct : nor were they less admired 
for their courage; and, in all the attacks they sustained, dis- 
covered the utmost intrepidity, which danger seemed only to 

Phocion’s prudence, seconded by the bravery of his troops, 
soon forced Philip to abandon his design upon Byzantium 
and Perinthus. He was beaten out of the Hellespont, which 
very much diminished his fame and glory ; for hitherto he 
had been ^’bought invincible, and nothing had been able to 
oppose him. Phocion took some of his ships ; recovered many 
fortresses which l;e had garrisoned ; and, having made seve- 
ral descents upon different parts of his territories, he plun- 
dered all the open country, till a body of forces assembling 
to check his progress, he was obliged to retire. 

Philip, after having been forced to raise the siege of By- 
zantium, marched against Atheas, king of Scythia, from 
whom he had received some personal cause of- discontent, 
and took his son with him in this expedition. Though the 
Scythians had a very numerous army, he defeated them, with- 
out any difficulty ; he got a very great booty, which consist- 
ed, not in gold and silver, the use and value o-f which the 
Scythians were not as yet so unhappy as to know, but in cat- 
tle, horses, and a great number of women and children. 

At his return from Scythia, the Triballi, a people of Moesia, 
disputed the pass with him, laying claim to part of the plun- 
der which he was carrying off. Philip was forced to come 
to a battle ; and a very bloody one was fought, in which great *- 
numbers, on each side, were killed ; the king himself was 
wmmded in the thigh, and with the same thrust had his horse 
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Hllei under him. Alexander flew to his father*s aid, and, 
covering him with his shield, killed or put to flight all who 

attacked him. •' .. , '!»« '.• 

The Athenians had considered the siege of Byzantium as 
an absolute rupture, and an open declaration of war. Ihe 
king of Macedon, who was apprehensive of the consequen- 
ces of it, and dreaded very much the power of the Athenians, 
whose hatred he had brought upon himself, made overtures 
of peace, in order to soften their resentment. Phocion, lit- 
Lie suspicious, and apprehensive of the uncertainty of milita- 
ry wants, was of opinion that the Athenians should ac<^pt 
his offers : but Demosthenes, who had studied, more 
Phocion, the genius and character of Philip, being persuaded, 
that, according to his usual custom, his only view was to im- 
pose upon the Athenians, prevented their iistening to his pa- 
cific proposals. ^ . 

* When Philip found the Athenians would not treat witn 
him, and that they were acting offensively against him, espe- 
cially at sea, where they blocked up his ports, and put an en- 
tire stop to his commerce, he began to form new alliances 
against them, particularly with the Thebans and Thessalians ; 
without whom, he knew he could not keep open the passage 
into Greece. At the same time, he was sensible, that his 
engaging these powers to act directly against Athens, and in 
his own personal quarrel^ would have so bad an aspect, that 
they would not easily accede to it. For which reason, ht 
endeavoured, secretly, to create new disturbances in Greece, 
that he might take such a part in them as would best answer 
his views : and when the flame was kindled, his point was to 
appear rather to be called in as an assistant, than to act as a 
principal. . , 

By the result of his machinations, he soon found an op- 
portunity of raising divisions between the Locrians of Am- 
phissa, and their capital city. They were accused of having 
profaned a spot of sacred ground (which lay very near the 
temple of Delphos) by ploughing it, as the Phocians had done, 
upon a former occasion. In order to produce and widen this 
breach, Philip employed iEschines, the orator, who, by bribes, 
was entirely devoted to him, to harangue, at the assembly ol 
the Amphictyons, against this outrage upon the religion of 
their country. ^ ^ ^ , 

iEschines was a man of great abilities, and second in eio- 
■ » quence only to Demosthenes. He had now a fair opportuni- 
ty of raising commotions, by appearing interested only for 
Ids country, and zealous for the glory and defence of Athens. 
With a passionate warmth, which is frequently the effect of 
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artifice, as well as of real patriotism, and which is most like- 
ly to deceive, and more particularly in popular assemblies, 
by being considered as the indication of sincerity, and the 
overflowing of a heart honestly aflected, he boldly delivered 
ois opinions. 

His serniments were echoed through the assembly, by the 
mends of Philip; the tumult was kept up, to destroy all 
remonstrances of caution and policy, and a resolution was 
passed, that a deputation should be sent to Philip, kin? of 
Macedon, inviung him to assist Apollo and the Amphictvons, 
and to repel the outrages of the impious Amphissceans : and 
ae her to declare, that he was constituted, by all the Greeks, 
Ainphictyons, and general and 
commander of their forces, with full and unlimited powers. 

_ his welcome invitation and commission, the fruit of all 
his secret practices, Philip received in Thrace, while he was 
yet on his return to Macedon. He bowed, with an affectionatd 
reverence, to the venerable council, and declared his readiness 
to execute their orders. The inferior states of Greece, and 
all those whose simplicity and weakness rendered them in- 
sensible to the designs now forming by Philip, entirely ap- 
proved of the act of the Ainphictyons ; and of the nomination 
ol a prince to the command of tlieir forces, so eminent and 
illustrious lor his piety, and so capable of executing the ven- 
geance of Heaven. 

At Sparta, and at Athens, this event was considered in a 
different manner. Sparta, though possessed only of a small 
part ol her ancient greatness, yet still retained her pride, and 
seemed to have looked with a sullen indignation at the honours 
paid to Macedon : Athens had been long taught to dread the 
policy of Philip ; and now, her great popular leader repeatedly 
urged the necessity of suspicion ; and represented all the late 
Uansactions in the Amphictyonic council, as the effects of 
Philip s intrigues, and a design against Greece in general, 
but more particularly against the welfare and liberty of Athens. 

counteract the zeal of Demosthenes, and to prevent the 
eftetts ot his incessant remonstrances, the minds of the people 
were alarmed with, oracles and predictions, uttered with all 
solemnity, from the sacred tripod, and reported to the Athe- 
nians with all the veneration due to the dictates of Apollo. 
Vengeance was pronounced against all those who should pre- 
sume to oppose the king of Macedon, the destined instrument 
of divine jusUce; and the people were exhorted not to suffer 
artful and designing orators, and popular leaders, to seduce 
them to their ruin. ’ 

In the mean time, Philip immediately got his troops to- 
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gcthcr j and, with all the show of religious veneration, began 
to march, in order to chastise the irreverent Locrians. But 
he had far different aims : and, instead of proceeding upon 
so ridiculous a commission, made a sudden turn, and seized 
Upon Elatea, a capital city of Phocis, which was very well 
situated for awing the Thebans, of whom he began to grow 
jealous, and for preparing his way to Athens. But, by so ex- 
traordinary a step as this, he fairly threw off the mask, and 
bade defiance to the whole body of Grecians. 

Thus, was this enterprising prince, suddenly master of a 
port of the utmost consequence; at the head of an army, ca- 
pable of striking terror into his opposers; at the distance of 
hut two days march from Attica ; absolute commander, as it 
were, of the citadel and fortress, both of Thebes and Athens; 
conveniently situated for receiving succours from Thessaly 
And Macedon ; and entirely at liberty, either to give battle to 
those who might presume to appear in arms against him, or 
to protract the to any length that might be found con- 
venient* *' 

The news of Philip’s recent transaction, was quickly spread 
through the adjacent countries; and received with all the 
stupid and helpless astonishment of men roused from a long 
lethargy, and awakened to a dreadful sense of their danger, 
and of the. real designs of their enemy. It was late in the even- 
ing, when a courier, arriving at Athens, appeared before the 
> Prytanes, and pronounced the dreadful tidings, that the king 

^ of Macedon had taken possession of Elatea. 

These magistrates, and all the other citizens, were now at 
I supper, indulging themselves in the pleasures and gayeties of 

the table, when the news, which in an instant rung through 
all the city, roused them from their state of ease, and put an 
end to all their festivity. The streets and public places were 
instantly filled with a distracted concourse ; every man, with 
terror and .confusion in his countenance ; and every man so- 
I licitous for an intermediate consultation^ on an emergency so 

^ important and alarming. 

^ At the dawn of the succeeding day, the assembly met, im- 

pressed with that consternation, which urgent danger natu- 
rally inspires. The whole body of the people flocked to the 
senate-house, seized their places, and waited, with the utmost 
anxiety, for so important a deliberatioB. The herald, as was 
the custom at Athens, arose, and cried out, with a loud voice, 
“Who, among you, will ascend the tribunal?” All however 
was silence, terror, and dismay ; he again repeated the invita- 
tion; but still no one rose up, though all the generals and 
orators were present. At length Demosthenes, animated with 
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bans : at this conmiictiire, it would be dishonourable : assure 
them that your assistance is ready for their acceptance, as 
you are justly affected by their danger, and have been so 

happy as to foresee and to guard against it. ^ 

‘‘ If they approve of your sentiments, and embrace your 
overtures, we shall effect our great purpose, ^and act with a 
dignity worthy of our state. But, should it happen that^e 
are not so successful, whatever misfortunes 
to themselves shall they be imputed ; while your conduct shall 
appear, in no one instance, inconsistent with the honour ana 

renown of Athens.” « 

This oration, delivered with ease and resolution, did not 
want its due effect ; it was received with universal 
and Demosthenes himself was instantly chosen to head the 
embassy, which he had now proposed. A decree, m pursuance 
of his advice, was drawn up, in form; with an additional 
clause, that a fleet of two hundred sail should.be fitted out, to 
cruise, near Thermopylis. - 

In consequence of this, Demosthenes set out for Thebes, 
making the more haste, as he was sensible that Philip might 
overrun Attica in two days. Philip, on the other hand, m order 
to oppose the eloquence of Demosthenes, sent ambassadors to 
Thebes; among whom, was Python, who particularly distin- 
guished himself, by the liveliness of his orations. But his per- 
suasive powers were far inferior to those of Demosthene^ 
who overcame all opposition." The masculine eloquence of 
Demosthenes, was irresistible ; and kindled in the souls of the 
Thebans, so warm a zeal for their country, and so strong a 
passion for freedom, that they were no longer masters of them- 
selves ; laying aside all fear and gratitude, and all prudential 

considerations, vi* 

That which animated Demosthenes, next to his public 
safety, was his having to do with a man of Python’s abilities ; 
and he some time afterwards took occasion to value himself 
upon the victory he had obtained over him. I did not give 
way,” said he, to the boasting Python, when he would have 
borne me down with a torrent of words.” — He gloried more 
in the success of this negociation, than of any other in which 
he had been employed, and spoke of it as his masterpiece in 

politics. ^ ^ 

Philip, quite disconcerted by the union of these two na- 
tions, sent ambassadors to the Athenians, to request them not 
to levy an armed force, but to live in harmony with him. 
However, they were too justly alarmed and exasperated, to 
listen to any accommodation ; and would^ no longer deppd 
on the word of a prince, whose whole aim was to deceive. 
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In consequence, preparations for war were made wW li tk. 
Soun and the soldiery discovered Incredible 

However, many evil disposed persons endeavoured to ex. 
tinguish or damp it, by relating fatal omens, and terrible nre 
dictions, which the priestess of Delphos was said tn if. 

uttered. But Demosthenes, confiding firmly S the aU f 

Greece, and encouraged wonderfully by ^the number and 
bravery of the troops, who desired only to marcraSnet the 
enemy, would not suffer them to be aLused wSh fhese om 
cles and frivolous predictions. >vilu mese ora- 

It was on this occasion, he said, the nriesfpcQ 
meaning that it was Philip’s money that inspired tSpriesSs’ 
opened her mouth, and made the god sMak whatever she’ 
thought proper. He bade the I'Lbanf remember thei^ 
the Athenians their Pericles ; who consid- 
ered these oracles and predictions as idle scarecrows, and 
consulted only their reason. The Athenian army set out im- 

Eleusis; and the Thebans, sur 
prised at the diligence of their confederates, joined them, and 
waited the approach of the enemy, ^ 

Philip, on his part, vvell knowing that the bravery and spirit 
his enemies wanted that direction which might enable them 
to improve their advantages, and conscious also of his own 

Se CreX H ® who commanded 

I • ^ ou a general engagement, 

appear of the greates? moment 
For this purpose, he took a favourable opportunity of decamp- 
mg, and led his army to the plain of Chmronea; a name ren- 
deied famous by the event of this important contest. 

Here, he chose his station, in view of a temple dedicated 
to Hercules, the author of his race; as if resolved to fight in 
his presence; to make him witness of the actions of his 
descendants, and to commit his forces and his cause to the 
immediate protection of this hero. Some ancient oracles were 
preserved, which seemed to point out the spot on which he 

Greecr^™^^^’ dreadful calamity to 

His army was formed of thirty-two thousand men, warlike, 
disciplined, and dong mured to the toils and dangers of the 
held; but this body was composed of different nations and 
countries, who had each their distinct and separate views ano 
interests. The army of the confederates did not arn^nt m 

greater part was furnished by 
Ae Athenians andJThebans; the rest by the Corinthians and 
Peloponnesians. They were influenced and animated by tbf 
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raffle ittotiveSj and tlie same ze^ii All were equaliy affected 
oy tlie event; and all equally resolved to conquer or die in 
defence of liberty. 

On the eve of the decisive dayj Diogenes, the famous cynic, 
who had long looked with equal contempt on both parties, 
was led, by curiosity, to visit the camps, as an unconcerned 
spectator. In the Macedonian camp, where his character and 
person were not known, he was stopped by the guards, ancl 
conducted to Philip’s tent. The king expressed surprise at 
a stranger’s presuming to approach his camp; and asked, 
with severity, whether he came as a spy ? Yes,” said Dio- 
genes, ‘‘ I am come as a spy upon your vanity and ambition, 
who thus wantonly set your life and kingdom to the hazard 
of an hour.” ^ - 

And now, the fatal morning appeared, which was for ever 
to decide the cause of liberty, and the empire of Greece. Be- 
fore the rising of the sun, both armies were ranged in order 
of battle. The Thebans, commanded by Theogenes, a man of 
but moderate abilities in war, and suspected of corruption, 
obtained the post of honour on the right wing of the confede- 
rated Greeks, with that famous body in the front, called the 
Sacred Band, formed of generous and warlike youths, con- 
nected and endeared to each other by all the noble enthusiasm 
of love and friendship. The centre was formed of the Co- 
rinthians and Peloponnesians ; and the Athenians composed 
the left wing, led by their generals, Ly sides and Chares. 

On the left of the Macedonian army, stood Alexander, at 
the head of a chosen body of noble Macedonians, supported 
by the famous cavalry of Thessaly. As this prince was then 
but nineteen years old, his father was careful to curb his 
youthful impetuosity, and to direct his valour; and, for this 
Durpose, surrounded him with a number of experienced offi- 
cers. In the centre, were placed those Greeks %vho had united 
with Philip, and on whose courage he had the least depend- 
ence ; while the king himself commanded on the right wing, 
where his renowned phalanx stood, to oppose the impetuosity 
with which the Athenians were well known to begin then 
onset. 

The charge began, on each side, with all the courage and 
violence, which ambition, revenge, the love of glory, and the 
love of liberty, could excite, in the several combatants. Alex- 
ander, at the head of , the Macedonian nobles, first fell, with 
all the fury ol youthful courage, on the Sacred Band of 
Thebes ; which sustained his attack with a bravery and vigour 
worthy of its former fame. 

The gallant youths who composed this body, not being 
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a 5 . P <iJaiix,) yielded to the innpetuous attack of th#** 
Athenians, and fled, with some precinitatior, i i • 

fhTAthen^^ if SonS an^fliSel^^ 

sofdSSi been equal to the valour of their 

by the despicable creatures ofbu-igueaU*c^^^^^ 
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TA? tbe. tumult and disorder of a rLtf Philh^ 
saw this fatal error, with the contempt of a skilful MnerJ 
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“ Thafthf °ffi«rsthat stood around him, 

hU knew not how to conquer;** and ordered 
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were at once overwhelm- 

ed ; many of them lay crushed by the weight of the enemv 
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«>eanng down, and huri’ying away with them, those troops 
which hud been stationed for their support ; and here, the 
renowned orator and statesman, whose noble sentiments and 
spirited harangues had raised the courage on this day so 
eminently exerted, betrayed that weakness, which has sullied 
his great character. He alone, of all his countrymen, advanced 
to the charge, cold and dismayed ; . and, at the very first ap- 
pearance of a reverse of fortune, in an agony of terror, turned 
his back, cast away that shield which he had adorned with 
this inscription, in golden characters-— 2b Good Fortune ^ and 
appeared the foremost in the general rout. The ridicule and 
malice of his enemies, related, or perhaps invented another 
shameful circumstance; that, being impeded in his flight by 
gome brambles, his imagination was so possessed with the 
presence of an enemy, that he loudly cried out for quarter. 

While Philip was thus triumphant on his side, Alexander 
continued the conflict on the other wing ; and at length broke 
the Thebans, in spite of ail their acts of valour, who now fled 
from the field, and were pursued, with great carnage. The 
centre of the confederates, was thus totally abandoned to the 
fury of a victorious enemy. But, enough of slaughter had 
been already made : more than one thousand of the Athenians 
lay dead on the field of battle, two thousand were made pris- 
oners, and the loss of the Thebans was not inferior, 

Philip therefore determined to conclude his important vic- 
tory, by an act of apparent clemency, but really dictated by 
policy and ambition. He gave orders, that the Greeks should 
be spared ; conscious of his own designs, and still expecting 
to appear in the field the head and leader of that body which 
he had now completely subdued. 

Philip was transported with this victory, beyond measure, 
and having drunk to excess, at an entertainment which h*e 
gave upon that occasion, went into the field of battle, where 
he offered injsult to the slain, and upbr^ded the prisoners with 
their misfortunes. He leaped and danced about, in a frantic 
manner, and, with an air of burlesque merriment, sung the 
beginning of the decree, which Demosthenes had drawn up 
as a declaration of war against him. 

Demades, who was one of the prisoners, had the courage 
to reproach him with this ungenerous behaviour ; telling him, 
“ That fortune had given him the part of Agamemnon, but 
that he was acting that of Thersites.’* He was so struck with 
the justness of this reproof, that it wrought in him a thorough 
change ; and he was so far from being offended at Demades, 
that he immediately gave him his liberty, and showed hin» 
afterwards great marks of honour and friendship. 
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He likewise released all the Athenian captives, without 
ransom ; and, when they found him so generously disposed 
towards them, they made a demand of their baggage, ^with 
every thing else that had been taken from them; but, to that 
Philip replied, “Surely, they think I have not beaten them.” 

“‘Sparge of the prisoners, was ascribed, in a great mea- 
sure, to Deniades; who is said to have new-modelled Philin 
Md to have softened his temper with the Attic graces, as 
Diodorus expresses it: indeed, Philip himself acknowledged, 
tifp A that his frequent conversation with 

Srteat use to him, in cor- 

rectmg n IS morals. 

’ r.^Ptesents his deportment after the battle, in a very 

ifferent light ; alleging, that he took great pains to dissem- 
ble his joy; that he affected great modesty and compassion, 
and was not seen to laugh ; and that he would have no sacri- 
tice, no crowns nor perfumes; that he forbade all kinds of 
sports; and did nothing that might make him appear to the 
conquerors to he elated, nor to the conquered to be insolent, 
iiut this account seerns to have been confounded with others 
given ot him, after his reformation by Demades. It is cer- 
tain, that, after his first transport was over, and that he be^an 
to recollect himself, he showed great humanity to the Athe- 
nians ; and, that, in order still to keep measures with them, 
he renewed the peace. 

But the Thebans, who had renounced their alliance with 
him, he treated in another manner. He, who affected to be 
as much master of his allies, as of his subjects, could not 
easily pardon those who had deserted him in so critical a 
conjuncture. Wherefore, he not only took ransom for their 
prisoners, but made them pay for leave to bury their dead. 
Alter these severities, and after having placed a strong gar- 
rison over them, he granted them a peace. 

\\e are told, that Isocrates, the most celebrated •'rhetorician 
ot that age, who loved his country with the utmost tender- 
ness, could not survive the loss and ignominy with which it 
was covered, by the loss of the battle of Ch^ronea. The in- 
^ani he received the mews of its being uncertain what use 
Fhihp would make ol his victory, determined to die a free 
nian, he hastened his end, by abstaining from food ; beinff 
ninety-eight years of age, ® 

This defeat was attributed chiefly to the ill conduct of the 
generals Lysicles and Chares ; the former of whom the Athe- 
mans put to death, at the instance of Lycurgus, who had great 
credit and influence with the people, but was a severe judge 
and a most bitter accuser. « You, Lysicles,’’ said he, « w:er€ 
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general of the army ; a thousand citizens were slain, two 
thousand taken prisoners; atrophy has been erected to tha 
dishonour of this city, and all Greece is enslaved. You had 
the command, when all these things happened ; and yet you 
dare to live, and view the light of the sun, and blush not to 
appear publicly in the forum; you, Ly sides, who arc born 
the monument of your country’s shame !’* 

This Lycurgus was an orator of the first rank, and free 
from the genera! corruption which then reigned among them. 
He managed the public treasures, for twelve years, with great 
uprightness, and had, all his life, the reputation of a man of 
honour and virtue. He increased the shipping, supplied the 
arsenal, drove the bad men out of the city^ and framed seve- 
ral good laws. He kept an exact register of every thing he 
did during his administration; and when that was expired, 
he caused it to be fixed to a pillar, that every body might be 
at liberty to inspect it, and to censure his conduct. He car- 
ried this point so far, that, in his last sickness, he ordered 
himself to be carried to the senate-house, to give a public ac- 
count of all his actions; and, after he had refuted one who 
accused him there, he went home and died. 

Notwithstanding the austerity of his temper, he was a 
great encourager of the stage; which, though it had been 
carried to an excess manifestly hurtful to the public, he still 
looked upon it as the best school to instruct and polish the 
: minds of the people. To this end, he kept up a spirit of 

^ emulation among the writers of tragedy, and erected the 

statues of .fischylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. He left three 
i sons, who were unworthy of him, and behaved so ill, that 

I they were all put in prison ; but Demosthenes, out of regard 

» to the memory of their father, got them discharged. 

It does not appear that Chares underwent any prosecution, 
for his share of this action; tl}ough, according to the general 
: character, he deserved it as much, or more, than his colleague. 

t He had no talent for command, and was very little different 

» from a common soldier. Timotheus said to him, “ That, iri- 

rl stead of being a general, he was fitter to carry the general’s 

baggage.’* His person, indeed, was of that robust kind of 
make; and it was that which served, in some measure, to 
recommend him to the people. But he was more a man of 
pleasure, than fatigue. 

In his military expeditions, he usually carried with him a 
band of music; and defrayed the expense out of the soldiers’ 
pay. Notwithstanding his want of abilities, he had a high 
opinion of himself. He was vain and positive, bold and 
boisterous, a great undertaker, and always ready to warran| 
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success; but his performances seldom answered; and hence 
was, that the promises of Chares became a proverb Yet 
‘^®P®“ded on, he had his partisans 
the orators ; by whose means 
got himself frequently employed, and others excluded 
who were more capable. ^ ^ ’ ^mueu 

^ But it was Demosthenes who seemed to have been the prin 
cipal cause of the terrible shock which Athens received at 
this time, and which gave its power such a wound, as it never 
recovered. However, at the very instant the Athenians heard 
overthrow, which affected so great a number 
when it would have been no wonder, had the mul- 
titude, seized with terror ahd alarms, given way to an emo- 
tion ot blind zeal, against the man whom thev might have 
considered, in some measure, as the author of’ this dreadful 
calamity ; even, at this very instant, the people submitted en 
tirely to the counsels of Demosthenes. 

The precautions taken to post guards, to raise the wails 
and to repair the ditches, were all in consequence of his ad- 
vice. He himself was appointed to supply the city with pro- 
vision, and to repair the walls; which latter commission he 
executed with so much generosity, that it acquired him 
the greatest honour; and for which, at the request of Ctesi- 
phon, a crown of gold was decreed him, as a reward for his 
having presented the commonwealth with a sum of money, 
but of his own estate, sufficient to supply what was wanting 
of the sums for repairing the walls. 

On the present occasion, that is, after the battle of Ch^ro- 
nea, such orators as opposed Demosthenes, having all risen 
up in concert against him, and having cited him to take hi& 
trial according to law, the people not only declared him in- 
nocent of the several accusations laid to his charge, but con- 
ferred more honours upon him, than he had enjoyed before; 
so strong did their veneration for his zeal and fidelity, over- 
balance the efforts of calumny and malice. 

But the people did not stop here. The bones of such a? 
had been killed in the battle of Chaeronea, having been brought 
to Athens, to be interred, they appointed Demosthenes to 
compose the eulogium of those brave men ; a manifest proof 
that they did not ascribe to him the ill success of the bat- 
tle, but to Providence only, who disposes of human events at 
pleasure. 

It was in this year, that ^schines drew up an accusation 
against Ctesiphon,or rather against Demosthenes ; which was 
fche most remarkable that ever appeared before any tribunal 
not much for the object of the contest, as for the greaN 
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aess and ability of the speakers. Qtesiphon, a partisan and 
friend of Demosthenes, brought a cause before the assembly 
of the people, in which he urged that a decree should be 
passed, giving a gold crown to Demosthenes. This decree 
was strongly opposed by iEschines, the rival of Demosthenes^ 
as well in eloquence as ambition. No cause ever excited so 
much curiosity, nor was pleaded with so ipuch pomp. Peo* 
pie docked to it from ail parts ; and they had great reason for 
so doing. What sight could be nobler, than a conflict be- 
tween two orators, each excellent in his way; both formed 
by nature, improved by art, and animated by perpetual dis- 
sensions, and an implacable animosity against each other ? 

The juncture seemed very much to favour .^schines ; for 
the Macedonian party, whom he always befriended, was very 
powerful in Athens, especially after the ruin of Thebes. 
Nevertheless, jEschines lost his cause, and was justly sen- 
tenced to banishment, for his rash accusation. He there- 
upon went and settled himself in Rhodes; where he open- 
ed a school of eloquence, the fame and glory of which con- 
tinued for many ages. 

He began his lectures with the two orations which had oc- 
casioned his banishment. Great encomiums were given to 
that of ^schines ; but when they heard that of Demosthenes, 
the plaudits and acclamations were redoubled. It was then, 
that he spoke these words, so greatly laudable in the mouth 
of an enemy and a rival Alas 1 what applauses would you 
not have bestowed, had you heard .Demosthenes speak it 
himself.’' 

Demosthenes, thus become victor, made a good use of his 
(conquest. The instant jEschines left Athens, in order to em- 
bark for Rhodes, Demosthenes ran after him, and forced him 
to accept of a purse of money. On this occasion, .fischines 
cried out, How will it be possible for me not to regret a 
country, in which I leave an enemy, more generous, than 1 
can hope to find friends, in any part of the world.” 

In the mean time, Philip had his ambition gratified, but 
% pot satisfied, by his last victory ; he had only one- object long 
in view, and of that he never lost sight: the present was, to 
get himself appointed in the assembly of the Greeks, their 
chief general, against the Persians. It had long been the 
.object, not only of the confederate states, but also of the 
neighbouring Greek nations, to revenge, upon the kingdom 
of Persia, the injuries sustained from it; and to work the 
total destruction of that empire. This was an object, which 
had early inflamed the mind of Philip, and, to the accom- 

plishmept of which bis late victory payed the way. Ha 
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therefore got himself declared generalissimo of the Gieek forces 
and made preparations to invade that mighty empire. ’ 

But, whilst Philip was thus successful in politics and war, the 
domestic divisions that reigned in his family, embittered his hap- 
piness, and at last caused his destruction. Me had married Olym- 
pias, the daughter of the king of %irus, and the early part of 
their union was crowned with happiness: but her ill temper 
soon clouded that dawn, which promised so much felicity : she 
was naturally jealous, vindictive, and passionate, and their dis- 
sensions were carried to such a degree, that Philip was often 
heard to wish for death. 

But his passion for Cleopatra, niece to Attains, his general, 
completed their separation. As Cleopatra was no less amiable 
in her temper and accomplishments, than in the extraordinary 
graces of her person, Philip conceived that he should consult 
his own happiness most eiFectually, by forming an inviolable and 
perpetual union with this lady ; and, without the least hesitatioii, 
resolved to separate himself, for ever, from the princess who 
had long appeared so great an enemy to his -tranquillity. 

In vain, did Alexander, his son, remonstrate, that, by divorcing 
Olympias, and engaging in a second marriage, be exposed him 
to the danger of contending with a number of competitors for the 
crown, and rendered his succession precarious. “ My son,” said 
the lung, “ if I create you a number of competitors, you will have 
the glorious opportunity of exerting yourself to surpass them in 
merit. Thus, shall their rivalship by no means affect your title.” 

His marriage with Cleopatra was now declared in form, and 
celebrated with all the grandeur and solemnity which the great 
occasion demanded. 

The young prince, however dissatisfied, was yet obliged to 
attend on these solemnities ; and sat, in silent indignation, at that 
feast which proclakned the disgrace of his mother. In such cir- 
cumstances, his youthful and impetuous mind could not but be 
susceptible of the slightest irritation. Attains, the uncle of the 
new queen, forgetting that just caution which should have taught 
him to be scrupulously observant to avoid offending the prince, 
intoxicated by the honours paid to his kinswoman, as well as by 
the present festivity, was rash enough to call publicly on the Ma 
cedonian nobles, to pour out their libations to the gods, that they 
might grant the king the happy fruits of the present nuptials, and 
legitimate heirs to his throne. 

Wretch ! cried Alexander, with his eyes sparkling with that 
fury and vexation which he had till now suppressed, dost thou 
then call me bastard ? and instantly darted his goblet at Attains 
who returned the outrage with double violence. Clamour and 
confusion arpse, and the king, in a sudden fit of rage, snatched 
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Ills sword, and flew directly towards his son ^ His precipitation^ 
his lameness, and the quantity of wine in which he had, by this 
time, indulged, happily disappointed his rash purpose ; he stum- 
bled, and fell on the floor, while Alexander, ^ith an unpardonable 
insolence, cried out, “ Behold, ye Macedonians I this is the king 
who is preparing to lead you into Asia : see, where, in passing 
from one table to another, he is fallen to the ground.” 

Philip, however, did not lose sight of the conquest of Asia 
Full of the mighty project he revolved, he consulted the gods, 
to know what would be the event ; and the priestess replied. 
The victim is already crowned^ his end draws nigh, and he will soon 
be sacrificed, Philip, hearing this, did not hesitate a moment, but 
interpreted the oracle in his own favour ; the ambiguity of which 
ought, at least, to have kept him in some suspense. ^ In order, 
therefore, that he might be in a condition to apply entirely to his 
expedition against the Persians, and elevate himself solely to the 
conquest of Asia, he despatched, wdth all possible diligence, his 

domestic aflairs. , ■. j 

After this, he offered up a solemn sacrifice to the gods ; and 
prepared to celebrate, %vith incredible magnificence, in Egae, a 
city of Macedonia, the nuptials of Cleopatra, his daughter, whom 
he gave in marriage to Alexander, king of Epirus, and brother to 
Olympias, his queen. He had invited to it the most considerable 
persons of Greece, and heaped upon fliem friendship and honours 
of every kind, by way of gratitude for electing him generalissimo 
of the Greeks. 

The cities made their court to him, in emulation of each other, 
by sending him gold crowns ; and Athens distinguished its zeal 
above all the rest. Neoptolemus, the poet, had written purposely 
for that festival, a tragedy, entitled Cinyras ; in which, under bor- 
rowed names, he represented his prince as already victor over 
Darius, and master of Asia. Philip listened to these happy pre- 
sages, with joy; and, comparing them with the answer of the 
oracle, assured himself of conquest. ^ 

The day after the nuptials, games and shows were solemnised. 
As these formed part of the religious worship, there were carried 
in it, with great pomp and ceremony, twelve statues of the gods, 
carved with inimitable art : a thirteenth, which surpassed them 
all in magnificence, represented Philip as a god. The hour of his 
leaving the palace arrived ; he went forth, in a white robe ; and 
advanced, with an air of majesty, in the midst of acclamations, 
towards the theatre, where an infinite multitude of Macedonians, 
as well as foreigners, waited his arrival, with impatience. 

But this magnificence served only to make the cat^trophe 
more remarkable, and to add splendour to ruin. Some time be- 
fore, Attains, inflamed with wine at an entertainmenti had insultedi^ 
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blemar¥SS\“^r''’ « yo«“g Macedonian m,. 

frw 1 “ endeavoured to revenge the cruel af 

ont, and was perpetually imploring the king’s justice. But Phil 

haVnr*^ to Cleopatra, whom, as was 

observed, he had married after his divorcing OlymBias hi<i 
first queen would never listen to the complaints“ rfPaSi^ 

esteem T’ *? ^ *“ ®°'"® measure, and to express his high 

esteem for him, and the great confidence he reposed in him he 
made him one of the chief officers of his life guard. Bqt this was 
ino- to f ^ Macedonian required ; whose anger now swell- 

wS t!,^^ rmhruing his hands in the blood of his sovereign. 
While this unhappy youth continued brooding over those ma 
Ugnant passions which distracted and corroded his mind he hap- 
tea'cffi nh'P of one Hermocrates, who professed fo 

“ Wh-ruhaU thV the following question : 

Wliat shall that man do, who wishes to transmit his name with 

si'm’^V°th”**^r*^r’ either artfully and from de- 

sign or the natural malignity of his temper, replied, » He mnsl 

Sm^rv of th^h Srfte®t actions : thus, shall the 

^ J®*”®** his who slew him, and both 

descend together to posterity,” 

disS-r* r agreeable to Pausanias, in the preseni 

disposition of his mind; and thus, various accidents and circum- 
stances concurred, to inflame those dangerous passions which 
now possessed him, and to prompt him to the dreadful purpose of 
satiating his revenge. The present solemnity was that which 
rioST v: tejit.his dreadful design into eLcution. Philip” 
the^httir flowing robe, waving in soft and graceful foltb 
aV” 'ieifles were usually rS 

o heart filled with triumph aK- 
ipl ause. ® shouted forth their flattering 

His guards had orders to keep at a considerable distance from 
pho&Tandted3Sfi^®t’'“^T®‘’®'^ ^ affections of the 

s £ ipx “ESI 
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rwwA and with a desperate and malignant resolution, waited his 

stAfiit horses ready to favour his escape, which Olympias neraeii 

SS'cro^Slitke f.Henki.g,mtl.ofSei<.»B 

care S others pursued Pausanias. Among these, were Per- 

cliccas Attalus,and£eoaatus. Thefirst, who excelled m swiftness 

came up to the assassin, where he was just preparing to _ 

horse -^but being, by his precipitation, entangled in ®®*”® 
violent effort to extricate the foot brought him suddedy to the 
Ironnd 4s he prepared to rise, Perdiccas was upon him, and, 

hiinff on a gibbet ; but, in the morning, it appeared crowned with a 

S were prej^ed for Philip ; both b<^ies were burton the 
same pile, and tL ashes of both deposited in die same tomb. 

She is even said to have 

annual honours to Pausanias ; as if she feared that the sn^e sue 
had taken in the death of Philip, should not he 
to the world. She consecrated to Apollo the dagger which had 

feLthe instrument of the fotal deed, msmbed^^^^^ 

Mvrtalis ; the name she had borne when their love. 

Thus, died Philip, whose virtues and vices 
proportioned to his ambition, most shimng and 
' tiesf were inguenced, in a great measure, by his love 

and even the most exceptionable parts of his conduct, 
cipaUy determined by their conveniency and expedience. If he 

nrinriole— “ In the former case,” said he, “ the gloipr is enureiy 
Soe • in the other, my generals and soldiers have their share. 
The news of Philip’s death was a joyful surprise m 

te p.opl.crto.«l to 

selves with garlands, and decreed a crown to Pausanias. They 

sawificed to fte gods, for their deliverance, and sung songs of tn- 
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umph, as if Philip had been slain by them in ^ttie. But this €*« 
cess of joy did ill become them. It was looked upon as an 
nngenerous and unmanly insult upon the ashes of a murdered 
prince, and of one whom they had just before reTered and 
crouched to, in the most abject manner. 

These immoderate transports were raised in them by Demos- 
thenes ; who, having the first intelligence of Philip’s deafh, went 
into the assembly unusually gay and cheerful, with a chaplet on 
his head, and in a rich habit, though it was then but the seventh 
day after the death of his daughterj From tliis circumstancej 
Plutarch, at the same time that he condemns the behaviour of 
the Athenians in general upon this occasion, takes an opportuni- 
ty to justify Demosthenes ; and extols him as a patriot, for not 
suffering his domestic afflictions to interfere with the good for- 
tune of the commonwealth. But he certainly might have acted 
the part of a good citi^sen with more decency, and not have giv 
en up to insult, what was due to good manners, 

CHAPTER XIV. 

From the Birth of Alexander^ to the death of Dariu9» 

Alexander, the son of Philip, ascended the . ^ gifi/ift 
throne upon the death of his father, and took ! 
possession of a kingdom rendered flourishing ® • • 

and powerful by the policy of the preceding reign. 

He came into the world, the very day the celebrated temple 
of Diana, at Ephesus, was burned ; upon which occasion, it is 
reported, that Hegasius, the historian, was heard to say, “ Thai 
it was no wonder the temple was burnt, as Diana was that day 
employed facilitating the biith of Alexander.” 

The passion which prevailed most in Alexander, even from 
his tender years, was ambition, and an ardent desire of glory, 
but not for every species of glory. Philip, like a sQphist, valued 
himself upon his eloquence, and the beauty of his style, and had 
the vanity to have engraved on his coins, the several victories 
he had won at the Olympic games, in the chariot race. But it 
was not after such empty honours that his son aspired. His 
friends asked him one day, whether he wmuld not be present at 
the games above mentioned, in order to dispute the prize be- 
stowed on that occasion ? for he was very swift of foot. He 
answered, that he would contend in them, provided kings were 
to be his antagonists. 

Every time news was hrought him that bis father had taken 
some city, or gained some great battle, Alexander, so far from 
sharing in the general jojr, used to say, in a plaintive tone of voice, 
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f !0 tlie young persons that were brought up with him, ** Friends, 
my father will take possession of every thing, and leave nothing 
for me to do.*' 

One day, some ambassadors from the king of Persia having ar- 
rived at court,’ during Philip’s absence,* Alexander gave them so 
kind and so polite a reception, and regaled them in so noble and 
generous a manner^ as charmed them all ; but, that which most 
sui^prised them, was, the good sense and judgment he discovered, 
in conversation. He did not propose to them any thing that was 
trifling, and like one of his age j such, for instance, as inquiring 
about die so much boasted gardens suspended in the air ; the 
riches and magnificence of the palace and court of the king of 
Persia, which excited the admiration of the whole world; the 
famous golden plaintain-tree ; and that golden vine, the grapes of 
which were of emeralds, carbuncles, rubies, and all sorts of 
precious stones, under which the Persian monarch was said fre- 
quently to give audience. Alexander asked them questions of a 
quite different nature ; inquiring which was the road to Upper 
Asia ; the distance of the several places ; in which, the strength 
and power of the king of Persia consisted ; in what part ot the 
battle, he fought ; how he behaved towards his enemies, and in 
what manner he governed his subjects. These ambassadors ad- 
mired him all the while ; and perceiving, even at that time, how 
great he might one day become, they observed, in a few words, 
the difference they found between Alexander and Artaxerxes, by 
saying, one to another, “This young prince is great, and ours is 
rich that man must be vastly insignificant, who has no othei 
merit than his riches. 

So ripe a judgment in this young prince, was owing entirely 
to his good education. Several preceptors had been appointed, 
to teach him all such arts and sciences as are generally bestowed 
on the heir to a great kingdom ; and the chief of these was 
Leonidas, a person of the most severe morals, and a relation of 
the queen, * This Leonidas, in their journies together, used fre- 
quently to look into the trunks where his bed and clothes were 
laid, in order to see if Olympias, his mother, had not put some- 
thing superfluous into them, which might administer to delicacy 
and luxury. 

But the greatest service Philip did his son, was appointing 
Aristotle his preceptor, the most famous and the most learned 
philosopher of his age, whom he entrusted with the whole care 
of his education. One of the reasons which prompted Philip to 
choose him a master of so conspicuous reputation and merit, was, 
as he himself tells us, that his son might avoid committing a great 
many faults, of w^ch he had himself been guilty. 

Philip was s,en»ibje how great a treasure he possessed in the 
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person of Aristotle ; foi* which reason, he settled upon him o wry 
genteel stipend, and afterwards rewarded his pains and care, in an 
infinitely more glorious manner. Haying destrojed and laid waste 
the city of Stagira, the native place of that philosopher, he rebuilt 
it, purely out of affection for him ; reinstated the inhabitants who 
had ffed from it, or were made slaves ; and gave them a fine park 
in the neighbourhood, as a place for their studies and assemblies. 
Even in Plutarch’s time, the stone seats which Aristotle had placed 
there, were standing ; as also spacious vistas, under which those 
who walked were shaded from the sunbeams. 

Alexanderj likewise, discovered no less esteem for his master, 
whom he believed himself bound to love, as much as if he had 
been his father ; declaring, that he was indebted to the one for 
living, and to the other for living well. The progress of the pu- 
pil was equal to the care and abilities of the preceptor. He 
grew extremely fond of philosophy, and learned the several 
parts of it ; but in a manner suitable to his birth. 

Aristotle endeavoured to improve his judgment, by laying down 
sure and certain rules, by which he might distinguish just and solid 
reasoning, from what is only specious ; and, by accustoming him to 
separate, in discourse, all such parts as only dazzle, from those 
which are truly solid, and constitute its whole value. Alexander 
applied himself chiefly to morality, which is properly the science 
of kings, because it is the knowledge of mankind, and of their du 
ties. This he made his serious and profound study ; and consider 
ed it, even at that time, as the foundation of prudence and wise 
policy. 

The greatest master of rhetoric, that antiquity could ever 
Doast, and who has left so excellent a treatise on that subject, took 
care to make that science part of his pupil’s education ; and we 
find, that Alexander, even in the midst of his conquests, was often 
very urgent with Aristotle to send him a treatise on that subject 
To this, we owe the work, entitled Alexander’s Rhetoric ; in the 
beginning of which, Aristotle proves to him the vast 'advantages 
a prince may reap from eloquence ; as it gives him the greatest 
ascendant over the minds of men, which he ought to acquire as 
well by his wisdom as authority. ^ ’ 

Some answers and letters of Alexander, which are still extant, 
show that he possessed, in its greatest perfection, that strong, that 
manly eloquence, which abounds with sense and ideas ; and which 
IS so entirely free from superfluous expressions, that every single 
word has ite meaning ; which, properly speaking, is the eloquence 
©t kings. His esteem, or rather his passion for Homer, shows not 
only with what vigour and success he applied to polite literature, 
hut the judicious use he made of it, and the solid advantages he 
proposed to himself from it. He was not prompted to peruso ' 
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tliig poet, merely out of curiosity, or to unbend his mind, or from 
a great fondness for poetry ; but his view, in studying this admira- 
ble writer, was to borrow such sentiments from him, as were 
worthy a great king and conqueror ; courage, intrepidity, mag- 
nanimity, temperance, prudence, the art of commanding well, in 
war and peace. The verse which pleased him most, in Homer, 
was that where Agamemnon is represented as a good king, and 
a brave warrior. 

After this, it is no wonder that Alexander should have so high 
an esteem for this poet. Thus, when, after the battle of Arbela, 
the Macedonians found, among the spoils of Darius, a gold box, 
enriched with precious stones, in which the excellent perfumes 
used by that prince were put ; Alexander, who was quite cover- 
ed with dust, and regardless of essences and perfumes, ordered 
that this box should be employed to no other use, than to hold 
Homer’s poems ; which he believed the most perfect, the most 
precise production, of the human mind. He admired particularly 
the Iliad, which he called the best provision for a warrior. 

He always had with him that edition of Homer, which Aristotle 
had revised and corrected, and to which the title of The Edition 
of the Box” was given ; and he laid it, with his sword, every night 
under his pillow. Fond, even to excess, of every kind of glory, 
he was displeased with Aristotle, his master, for having published, 
in his absence, certain metaphysical pieces, which he himself de- 
sired to possess alone ; and even, at the time when he was employ- 
ed in the conquest of Asia, and the pursuit of Darius, he wrote 
to him a letter, which is still extant, wherein he complains upon 
that very account. 

Alexainder says in it, ‘‘ That he had much rather surpass the 
rest of men in the knowledge of sublime and excellent things, than 
in the greatness and extent of his powers.” He, in like manner, 
requested Aristotle not to show the treatise of rhetoric, above 
mentioned,, to any person but himself He had also a taste for 
the whole circle of arts, but in such a manner as became a prince , 
that is, he knew their usefulness and value. Music, painting, 
sculpture, architecture, flourished in his reign; because they 
found him both a skilful judge, and generous protector ; who was 
able to distinguish and to reward merit. 

But he despised certain trifling feats of dexterity , that were 
of no use. Some Macedonians admired very much, a man, who 
employed himself very attentively in throwing small peas through 
the eye of a needle, which he would do at a considerable dis 
tance, asd without once missing. Alexander seeing him at this 
exercise, ordered him, as we are told, a present, suitable to his 
employment ; a basket of peas. 

Alexander was of a sprightly disposition, was resolute, andyeyy 
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tenacious of Ms opinion ; which never yielded to force, but, at 
the same time, would sohmit immediately to reason and good 
sense. It is very difficult to treat with persons of this turn of 
mind. Philip accordingly, notwithstanding his double authorit} 
of king and father, believed it necessary to employ persuasion 
rather than force, with his son, and endeavoured to make him 
seif beloved, rather than feared, by him. 

An accident made him entertain a very advantageous opinion 
of Alexandei. There had been sent from Thessaly, to Philip, a 
war-horse ; a noble, strong, fiery, generous beast, called Buce 
phalus. The owner would not sell him under thirteen talents ; an 
immense sum. The king went into the plains, attended by his 
courtiers, in order to view the perfections of this horse ; but 
upon trial, he appeared so very fierce, and pranced about in sci> 
furious a manner, that no one dared to mount him. 

Philip, being angry that so furious and unmanageable a crea 
ture had been sent him, gave orders for their carrying him back. 
Alexander, who was present, cried out, “ What a noble horse we 
are going to lose, for want of address and boldness to manage 
himl” Philip at first considered these words as the effect 
folly and rashness, so common to young men ; but, as Alexander 
insisted still more upon what he had said, and was very much 
vexed to see so noble a creature just going to be sent home again, 
his father gave him leave to try what he could do. 

The young prince, overjoyed at this permission, goes up to 
Bucephalus, takes hold of the bridle, and turns his head to the 
sun, having observed, that he had been frightenecl at his own 
shadow. Alexander, therefore, first stroked him gently, with his 
hand, and soothed him with bis voice ; then, seeing his fierceness 
abate, and artfully taking this opportunity, he let fall his cloak, 
and, springing swiftly upon his back, first slackened the rein, 
without once striking or vexing him ; and, when he perceived that 
his fire was cooled, that he was no longer so furious and violent, 
and wanted only to move forward, he gave him the rein, and, 
spurring him with great vigour, animated him, with his voice, to 
his full speed. 

While this was doing, Philip and his whole court, trembled for 
and did not once open their lips ; but, when the prince, after 
having run his first heat, returned, with joy and pride, at his hav- 
ing broken a horse which was judged absolutely ungovernable 
all the courtiers in general, endeavoured to outvie one another in 
their applauses and congratulations ; and we are told that Philip 
and, embracing Alexander, after he was alight- 
him, he said to him, My son, seek a kingdom 
thee, for Macedon is below thy merit.” 

his accession to the throne, saw himself sur* 
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mnnied' with extreme dangers. The harbarous iialiotis> witli 
whom Philip Gontended, during his whole reign., thought tMs 
ehange for their advantage ; and, despising the youth and inex- 
perience of the young monarch, resolved to seiise this opportu- 
nity of regaining their freedom, and satiating themselves with 
plunder. Nor, had he less to fear from the Greeks themselves 5 
who now thought this a convenient opportunity, to restore their 
ancient form of government, revenge their former injuries, and 
reclaim those rights which they had enjoyed for ages. 

Alexander, however, resolved to prevent their machinations, 
and to give them no time to complete their confederacies against 
him. After taking revenge upon the conspirators against his 
father, whom he slew upon his tomb, he first conciliated the afi- 
fections of the Macedonians, by freeing ^ them from a vexatious 
and bodily slavery, only commanding their service in his wars. 

The Macedonians, reflecting on his precarious situation, ad- 
vised him to relinquish Greece, and not persist in his resolution 
of subduing it by force ; to recover, by gentle methods, the bar- 
barians who had taken arms ; and to soothe, as it were, those 
glimmerings of revolt and innovation, by prudent reserve, com- 
placency, and insinuations, in order to conciliate their affections. 
However, Alexander would not listen to these timorous counsels, 
but resolved to secure and support his affairs by boldness and 
magnanimity; firmly persuaded, that, should he relax in any 
point, at first, all his neighbours would fall upon him ; and that, 
were he to endeavour to compromise matters, he should be 
obliged to give up all Philip’s conquests, and, by that means, 
confine his dominions to the narrow limits of Maeedon. 

He therefore made all possible haste to check the arms of the 
Oarharians, by marching his troops to the banks of the Danube ; 
which he crossed in one night. He defeated the Icing of the Tri- 
balli, in a great battle ; made the Getae fly, at his approach ; sub- 
dued several barbarous nations, some, by the terror of his name, 
and others by force of arms : and, notwithstanding the arrogant 
answers of their ambassadors, he taught them to dread a danger, 
which they found but too well prepared to overwhelm them. 

Whilst Alexander was thus employed, at a distance, against the 
barbarians, all the cities of Greece, who were animated more 
particularly by Demosthenes, formed a powerful alliance against 
him. A false report which prevailed of his death, inspired the 
Thebans with a boldness, that proved their ruin. They cijit to 
pieces part of the Macedonian garrison, in their citadel, Demos- 
thenes, on the other side, was every day haranguing the people ; 
and, fired with contempt for Alexander, whom he called a child 
and a hair-brained boy, he assured the Athenians, with a decisive 
lone of voice, that they had nothing to fear from the new lorigof 
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MacecloB, who dLJ not dare to stir out of Ms kingdom, but wonld 
think himself vastly happy, could he sit peaceably on his throne* 
At the same time, he wrote letters upon letters, to Attains, one 
of Philip’s lieutenants in Asia Minor, to excite him to rebel* This 
Attains was uncle to Cleopatra, Philip’s second wife, and was very 
much disposed to listen to Demosthenes’ proposals. Neverthe- 
less, as Alexander was grown very diffident of him, for which he 
knew there was but too much reason, he therefore, to eradicate 
from his mind all the suspicions he might entertain, and the bet 
ter to screen his designs, sent all Demosthenes’ letters to that 
prince : but Alexander saw through all his artihces, and thereupori 
ordered Hecataeus, one of his commanders, whom he had sent into 
Asia for that purpose, to have him assassinated ; which was exe 
cuted accordingly. The death of Attains restored tranquillity to th« 
army, and entirely destroyed the seeds of discord and rebellion 
/ The object which seized Alexander’s earliest ambition, was tM 
conquest of Persia ; and he now expected that he would have 
leisure and opportunity to prepare for so great an enterprise ; but 
he was soon called to anew undertaking. The Athenians, The» 
bans, and Lacedsemonians, united against him ; hoping, by the as- 
sistance of Persia, to recover their former freedom. In order to 
persuade the Greeks to this, Demosthenes made use of a device, 
which had more cunning in it than wisdom. He caused it to be re- 
ported, that Alexander was slain in a battle against the Triballi | 
and he produced a man to the assembly, who ventured to affirm, 
that he was present and wounded, when his general was slain. 
These false reports,, which serve for a day, are but bad policy ; 
like a false alarm, in battle, the people may sometimes be mocked 
by them ; but, in the end, the success will prove as ridiculous, as 
the invention ; for, as those who find themselves at one time abused 
by such, at other times neglect the real call of truth ; by being sum- 
moned without occasion, they ffitally despise the hour of danger. 

This unfortunate obstacle obliged Alexander to turn his sword 
from the Persians, against the Greeks ; of whose assistance, he 
had just before assured himself. Expedition and activity were 
the characteristics of this monarch : he led his army against the 
Greeks, with so much celerity, that his appearance before them 
gave the first news of his preparation. 

He appeared so suddenly in Bceotia, that the Thebans could 
scarcely believe their eyes* and, having arrived before their walls 
he was willmg to give them time to repent ; and only demanded to 
have Phoenix and Prothutes, the two chiet ringleaders of the re- 
volt, delivered up ; and published, by sound of trumpet, a general 
pardon, to all who should come over to him. But the TheMms, bv 
way of insult, demanded, to have Philotas and Antipater delivered 
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to them ; ami irvited, by a declaration, all who wete solicitotis for 
the liberty of Greece, to join with them in its defence. 

Alexander, finding it impossible to overcome their obstinacy 
by offers of peace, saw, with grief, that he should be forced to 
employ his power, and decide the affair by force of arms. A 
great battle was thereupon fought; in which, the Thebans exerted 
themselves with a bravery and ardour much beyond their strength ; 
for tlie enemy exceeded them vastly in numbers. But, after a long 
and vigorous resistance, such as survived of the Macedonian garri- 
son in the citadel, coming dow'n from it, and charging the Thebans 
in the rear ; being surrounded on all -sides, the greater part of 
tnem were cut to pieces, and the city taken and plunder^. 

It would be impossible for words to express the dreadful calami- 
ties which the Thebans suffered on this occasion. Some Thra- 
cians, having pulled do wn the house of a virtuous lady of quality, 
Timoclea by name, carried off all her goods and treasures ; and 
tlieir captain, having seized the lady, and committed violence 
upon her person, afterwards inquired \vhether she had not con- 
cealed gold and silver. Timoclea, animated by an ardent desire 
of revenge, replying, that she had hidden some, took him, with 
herself only, into her garden ; and, showing him a well, told him, 
that the instant she saw the enemy enter the city, she herself had 
thrown into it the most precious things in her possession. The 
officer, oveijoyed at what he heard, drew near the well, and, 
stooping down to see its depth, Timoclea, who was behind, push- 
ing him with all her strength, threw him in, and afterwards killed 
him, with great stones. 

She was instantly seized by the Thracians, and, being bound in 
chains, was carried before Alexander. The prince perceived im- 
mediately, by her mien, that she was a woman of quality, and 
great spirit ; for she^followed tho¥e brutal wretches, with a very 
haughty air, and without discovering the least fear, Alexander 
asking her .who she was, Timoclea replied, “ I am sister to 
Theagenes, who fought against Philip for the liberty of Greece, 
and was killed at the battle of Chaeronea, where he commanded.’* 
The prince, admiring her generous answer, and still more the 
actions she had performed, gave orders that she should have leave 
to retire, wherever she pleased, %yith her children. 

Alexander then debated, in council, how to act with regard to 
Thebes, The Phocians, and the people of Plati^a, Thespiae, 
and Orchomenus, who were ail in alliance with Alexander, and 
had shared in his victory, represented to him the cruel treatment 
they had met with from the Thebans, who had also destroyed 
their cities., and reproached them with the zeal which they had 
always discovered in favour of the Persians, against the Greeks, 
who held them in the utmost detestation : the proof of which, 
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tbe oatli they had all taken to destroy Thebes, after they shonld 
have vanquished the Persians. 

Cieades, one of the prisoners, being permitted to speak, en- 
cleavoured to excuse, in some measure, the fault of the Thebans ; 
a fault, which, in his opinion, should be imputed to a rash and 
credulous imprudence, rather than to depravity of will, and de- 
clared perfidy. He remonstrated, that his countrymen, upon a 
false report of Alexander’s death, had indeed too rashly broken 
into rebellion, not against the king, but against his successors. 
That, what crimes soever they might have committed, they had 
been punished for them, with the utmost severity, by the dread- 
ful calamity which had befallen their city 5 that there now re- 
mained in it none but women, children, and old men, from whom 
they had nothing to fear ; and who were so much the greater ob- 
jects of compassion, as they had been no way? concerned in the 
revolt He concluded, with reminding Alexander, that Thebes, 
which had given birth to so many gods and heroes, several of 
whom were that king’s ancestors, had also been the seat of his fa- 
ther Philip’s rising glory, and like a second native country to him. 

These motives urged by Cieades, were very strong and pow- 
erful ; nevertheless, the anger of the conqueror prevailed, and 
the city was destroyed. However, he set at liberty the priests ; 
all such as had right of hospitality with the Macedonians ; the de- 
scendants of Pindar, the famous poet, who had done so much hon- 
our to Greece ; and such as had opposed the revolt. But all the 
rest, in number above thirty thousand, he sold ; and upwards of 
six thousand had been killed in battle. The Athenians were so 
Scusibly affected at, the sad disaster which had befallen Thebes, 
that; being about to solenamse the festival of the great mysteries, 
they suspended them, on account of their extreme grief ; and re- 
ceived, with the greatest humanly, all those who had fled from the 
battle, and the plunder of Thebes, and made Athens their asylum 

Alexander’s so sudden arrival in Greece, had very much abat 
ed the haughtiness of the Athenians, and extinguished' Demosthe- 
nes’ vehemence and fire : but the ruin of Thebes, which was still 
more sudden, threw them into the utmost consternation. They 
therefore had recourse to intreaties, and sent a deputation to 
Alexander, to implore his clemency ; Demosthenes was among 
them ; but he had no sooner arrived at Mount Cytheron, than, 
dreading the anger of that prince, he quitted the embassy, and 
returned home. 

Alexander sent immediately to Athens, requiring the citizens 
to deliver up to him ten orators, whom he supposed to have been 
the chief instruments in forming the league which Philip, his 
father, had defeated at Chaeronea. It was on this occasion, that 
D^osthenes related to the people the fable of the wolves and 
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dogs ; 'm which, it is supposed that the wolves one day told the 
sheep, that, in case they desired to be at peace with them, they 
must deliver up to them the dogs, who were their guard. 

The application was easy and natural; especially with respect 
to the orators, who were justly compared to dogs, whose duty it 
was to watch, to bark, and to fight, in order to save the lives of 
the flock. In this afflicting dilemma of the Athenians, who could 
not prevail with themselves to deliver up their orators to certain 
death, though they had no other way to save their city, Demades, 
whom Alexander had honoured with his friendship, offered to 
undertake the embassy alone, and intercede for them. 

The king, whether he had satiated his revenge, or endeavoured 
to blot out, if possible, by some act of clemency, the barbarous 
action he had just before committed ; or rather, to remove the 
several obstacles which might retard the execution of his grand 
design, and, by that means, not leave, during his absence, the 
least pretence for murmurs, waved his demand with regard to 
the delivery of the orators, and was pacified by their sending 
Caridemus into banishment ; who, being a native of Orma, a small 
country of Peloponnesus, had been presented, by the Athemans, 
with his freedom, for the services he had done the republic. 

He was son-in-law to Chersobleptus, king of Thrace ; had 
learned the art of war under Iphicrates 5 and had himself fre- 
quently commanded the Athenian armies. To avoid the pursuit 
of Ai'ixander, he took refuge with the king of Persia. As for the 
Athenians, he not only forgave them the several injuries he pre- 
tended to have received, but expressed a particular regard for 
them, exhorting them to apply themselves vigorously to public 
affairs ; and to keep a watchful eye over the several transactions 
which might happen ; because, in case of his death, their city 
was to give laws to the rest of Greece, 

Historians relate, that, many years after this expedition, he was 
seized with deep remorse for the calamity he had brought upon 
the Thebans, and that this made him behave with much greater 
humanity towards many other nations. So dreadful an example 
of Severity, towards so powerful a city as Thebes, spread the 
terror of his arms through all Greece, and made all things give 
way before him. He summoned, at Corinth, the assembly of the 
several states and free cities of Greece, to obtain from them the 
same supreme command against the Persians, which had been 
granted his father, a little before his death. * 

No assembly ever debated upon a more important subject. U 
was the western world deliberating upon the ruin of the east , 
and the method for executing a revenge, which had been suspend- 
ed more than an age. The assembly held at this time, gave rise 
to events^ the relation of which appears astonishing, and almost 
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incredible ; and to revolutions, which contributed to change the 
disposition of most things in the political world. 

To form such a design, required a prince, bold, enterprising^ 
and experienced in war; one of great views, who, having acquired 
a great name by his exploits, was not to be intimidated by danger, 
nor checked by obstacles ; but, above all, a monarch, who had 
the supreme authority over all the states of Greece, none of 
which, singly, Was powerful enough to make so arduous an at* 
tempt ; and which required, in order for their acting in concert, to 
be subject to one chief, who might give motion to the several parts 
of that great body, by making them all concur to the same end. 

Such a prince, was Alexander : it was not difficult for him to 
rekindle, in the minds of the people, their ancient hatred of the 
Persians, their perpetual and irreconcilable enemies ; whose des- 
traction they had more than once sworn, and whom they had de- 
termined to extirpate, in case an opportunity should present it- 
self ; a hatred, which the intestine feuds of the Greeks, mighi 
indeed have suspended, but could never extinguish. 

The immortal retreat of the ten thousand Grecdcs, notwith- 
standing the vigorous opppftitionof the prodigious army of the Per- 
sians, showed plainly what might be expected from an arrhy com- 
posed of the flower of the forces of all the cities of Greece, and 
those of Macedon, commanded by generals formed under Philip ; 
and to say all in a word, led on by Alexander. The delibera- 
tions of the assembly were therefore very short ; and that prince 
was unanimously appointed generalissimo against the Persians. 

Immediately, a great number of officers and governors of cities, 
with many philosophers, waited upon Alexander, to congratulate 
him upon his election. He flattered himself that Diogenes of 
Synope, who was then at Corinth, would also come, like the rest 
and pay his compliments. This philosopher, who entertained a 
very mean opinion of grandeur, thought it improper to congratu- 
late men just upon their exaltation, but that mankind ought to wait, 
till those persons should perform actions worthy of their high 
stations. 

Diogenes, therefore, still continued at home; upon which, Alex- 
ander, attended by all his courtiers, made him a visit. The phi- 
losopher was, at that time, lying down in the sun ; but, seeing so 
great a crowd of people advancing towards him, he sat up, and 
fixed his eyes on Alexander, This prince, surprised to behold so 
famous a philosopher reduced to such extreme poverty, after 
saluting him, in the kindest manner, asked, whether he wanted 
anything?” Diogenes replied^ “Tes, that you would stand a 
little out of my sunshine.” 

^ This answer raised the contempt and indignation of all the cour 
tiers ; Jjutihe monarch, struck with the philosopher’s greatness ol 
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soul- — ** Were I not Alexander,” says he, I would be Diogenes,” 
This presents us with the true image of Alexander and Diogenes, 
How great and powerful soever th^at prince might think himself, 
he could not deny himself, on this occasion, inferior to a man to 
\v horn he could give, and from whom he could take, nothing. ■ 
Alexander, before he set out for Asia, was determined to con- 
sult the oracle of Apollo. He therefore went to Delphos, where 
lie liappened to arrive in those days which are called unlucky ; 
a season, in which people are forbidden to consult the oracle ; 
and, accoidingly, the priestess refused to go to the temple. But 
Alexander, who could not bear any contradiction to his will, took 
her torciDJy by the arm, and, as he was leading hei to the tern 
pie, she cried out, “ My son, thou art irresistible,” This wai 
all he desired ; and, catching hold of these words, which he con- 
sidered as spoken by the oracle, he set out for Macedonia, in ordei 
to make preparations for his great expedition. 

Alexander, having arrived in his kingdom, held a council with 
the chief officers of his army, and the nobles of his court, on the 
expedition he meditated against Persia, and the measures he should 
take, in order to succeed in it. The whole assembly were unani 
moos, except in one article. Antipater and Parmenio were of 
opinion, that the king, before he engaged in an enterprise which 
would necessarily be a long one, ought to make choice of a con 
sort, in order to secure himself a successor to his throne. 

But Alexander, who was of a violent, liery temper, did not ap- 
prove of this advice ; and believed, that, after he had been nomi- 
nated generalissimo of the Greeks, and that his father had left 
him an invincible army, it would be a shame for him to lose hi® 
time in solemnising his nuptials, and waiting for its fruits : for 
which reason, he determined to set out immediatel)^ 

Accordingly, he offered up very splendid sacrifices to the gods, 
and caused to be celebrated at Dia, a city of Macedon, scenical 
games, Avhich bad been instituted by one of his ancestors, in hon- 
our of Jupiter and the Muses. This festival continued nine days, 
agreeably to the number of those goddesses. He had a tent 
raised, large enough to hold a hundred tables, on which, nine hun- 
dred covers mightbe laid. To this feast, the several princes of his 
family, all the ambassadors, generals, and officers, were invited. 

Before he set out upon his great expedition, he settled the 
affairs of Macedon, over which he appointed Antipater, as vice- 
roy, with twelve thousand foot, and nearly the same numher of 
horse. He also inquired into the domestic affairs of his friends, 
giving to one an estate in land, to another a village, to a third the 
revenues of a towm, to a fourth the toll of a harbour. As all the 
revenues of his demesnes, were already employed and exhausted^ 
by his donations, Perdiccas said to hini, *‘ M v lord, what i»ii 
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reserve for yoorself?” Alexander replied, Hope upon 
which, Perdiccas said, “ the same hope ought therefore to satisfy 
us;” and so refused, very generously, to accept of what the 
king had appointed him. 

After having completely settled his affairs in Macedonia, and 
used all the precautions imaginable, to prevent any troubles from 
arising during his absence, he set out for Asia, in the beginning 
of the spring. His army consisted of little more than thirty thou- 
sand foot, and four or five thousand horse ; but they were all 
brave men, well disciplined, and inured to fatigues. They had 
made several campaigns under Philip, and were, each of them, 
in case of necessity, capable of commanding ; most of the officers 
were nearly sixty years of age, and the common men fifty ; and, 
when they were either assembled, or drawn np at the head of a 
camp, they had the air of a venerable senate. 

Parmenio commanded the infantry ; Phiiotas, his son, had eigh- 
teen hundred horse under him ; and Callas, the son of Harpaius 
the same number of Thessalian cavalry. The rest of the horse- 
men were composed of natives of the several states of Greece, 
and, amounting to six hundred, had their particular commander. 
The Thracians and Paeomam, who were always in front, were 
neaded by Cassander. Alexander began his march along the lake 
Cercinum, towards Amphipolis, crossed the river Strymon, near 
its mouth, afterwards the Hebrus, and, in twenty days, arrived 
at Sestos. 

He then commanded Parmenio to cross oyer from Sestos to 
Abydos, with all the horse, and part of the foot ; which he ac 
cordingly did, with the assistance of a hundred and sixty galleys, 
and several flat-bottomed vessels ; while he himself crossed over 
the Hellespont, steering his galley with his own hands : and, 
when he arrived near the shore, as if to take possession of the 
continent, he leaped from his ship, in complete armour, and tes- 
tified many transports of joy. 

This confidence soon began to diffuse itself over all the rest of 
the army ; it inspired his soldiers with so much courage and se 
curity, that they fancied themselves marching, not to a precarious 
war, but a certain victory. Having arrived at the city of Lamp- 
sacus, which he was determined to destroy, in order to punish 
the rebellion of its inhabitants, Anaximenes, a native of that place 
came to him. This man, who was a famous historian, had been 
very intimate with Philip, his father ; and Alexander himself had 
a great esteem for him, having been his pupil. The king, suspect- 
ing the business he came upon, to be beforehand with him 
swore, in express terms, that he would never grant his request 
The favour I have to desire of you,” says Anaximenes, “ is, 
that you would destroy Lampsacus. ’ ’ By this witty evasion , the 



Wstomti, saved his coimtrj. From thence, Alexander went to 
Troy, where he paid great honours to the shade of Achilles, and 
caused games to be celebrated around his tomb. He admired and 
envied the Micity of the Grecian hero, in having found, during 
life, a faithful friend in Patroclus, and, after death, a noble pane- 
gyrist in Homer* . . . ' 

When the news of Alexander’s landing in Asia, was brought to 
Darius, he testified the utmost contempt for the Macedonian 
army, and indignation at the presumption of their generals. In a 
letter which he wrote, he reprehended his audacious insolence, 
and gave orders, to his various governors, in the different parts of 
his dominions, that, if they took Alexander alive, they should whip 
him with rods, make prisoners of the whole army, and send iliem, 
as slaves, to one of the most deserted parts of his dominions. 

Thus, confiding in the glittering, but barbarous multitude, which 
he commanded, he disposed of the enemy as already vanquished. 
But confidence goes only a short part of the road to success. The 
great numbers which he had gathered, brought only unwieldy 
splendour into the field ; and, instead of procuring him security, 
increased his embarrassments. 

Alexander having, at length, arrived on the banks of the Grani- 
cus, a river of Phrygia, there first found the Persians disposed to 
dispute his passage. The Persian Satraps, taking possession of 
the higher banks, at the head of an army of one hundred thousand 
foot, and upwards of ten thousand horse, seemed to promise them- 
selves victory. Memnon, who was a Rhodian, and commanded, 
under Darius, all the coast of Asia, had advised the generals not 
to yeottire a battle, hut lay waste the plains and even the cities, 
thereby to starve Alexander’s army, and oblige him to return 
back into Europe. Memnon was the best of all Darius’ generals, 
and had been the principal agent in his victories. It is not easy 
to determine what in Memnon we ought to admire most ; whether 
his great wisdom in council, his courage and capacity in the field, 
or his zeal and attachment to his sovereign. The counsel given 
by him, on this occasion, was excellent, when we consider that 
his enemy was fiery and impetuous, had neither town, nor maga- 
zine, nor place of retreat ; that he was entering a country to which 
he was absolutely a stranger, and inhabited by enemies ; that de- 
lays alone would weaken and ruin him ; and that his only hopes 
lay in immediately giving battle. 

But Arsites, a Phrygian Satrap, opposed the opinion of Mem- 
non ; and protested he would never suffer the Grecians to make 
such havoc in the territories which he governed. This ill counsel 
prevailed over that of the Rhodian ; whom the Persians, unhap- 
pily for them, suspected of a design to protract the war, and, by 
that means, make himself necessary to Darius 
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Alexander, in the mean time, marched on, at the head of hw 
heavy armed infantry, drawn up in two lines, with the cavalry m 
the wings, ami the ba^age in the rear. Having arrived upon the 

banks of the Grnnicus, Parmenio advised him to encamp there, in 
battle array ; in order that his forces might have time to rest them- 
selves, and not to pass the river till very early next mormog, be- 
cause the enemy would then be less able to prevent him. He add- 
ed, that it would be too dangerous to attempt crossing a river, in 
sight of an enemy ; especially, as that before them was 
its banks very craggy so that the Persian cavalry, ^who waite/ 
their approach in battle array, on the other side, might easily^^ 
feat them, before they were drawn up*, that, besides the loss whicn 
would be sustained on this occasion, this enterprise, m case it 
should prove unsuccessful, would be of dangerous consequence 
to their future atHiirs ; the fame and glory of arms depending 

on- the tirst actions. ,^1.1 

However, these reasons were not able to make the least im- 
pression on Alexander ; who declared, that it would be a shame, 
should he, after crossing the Hellespont, suffer bis progress to be 
retarded by a rivulet ; for so he called the Granicus, outo^w- 
tempt ; that they ought to take advantage of the terror which the 
suddenness of his arrival, and the boldness of the attempt, 
spread among the Persians; and answer the high opinibn the world, 
conceived of his courage, and the valour of the Macedonians. 

The enemy's horse, which was very numerous, lined the whole 
shore, and formed a large front, in order to oppose Alexander 
wherever he should endeavour to pass ; and the foot, which con- 
sisted chiefly of Greeks in Darius’ service, was posted behind 
upon an easy ascent. The two armies continued a long lime in 
sight of each other, on the banks of the river, as if dreading the 
event. The Persians waited till the Macedonians should enter 
the river, in order to charge them to advantage upon their landing, 
and the latter seemed to be making choice of a plac^ proper for 
crossing, and to survey the countenance of their enemies. 

Upon this, Alexander ordered his horse to be brought, com- 
manded the noblemen of the court to follow him, and behave gal- 
lantly. He himself commanded the right wing, and Parmenio the 
left. The king first caused a strong detachment to march into the 
river, himself following it with the rest of the forces. He made 
Parmenio advance afterwards with the lefi wing : he himself led 
into the river, followed by the rest of the troops; 
le trumpets sounding, and the whole army raising cries of joy. 
The Persians, seeing this detachment advance forward, begp to 
let fly their arrows, and march to a place where the declivity 
was not so great, in order to keep the Macedonians from landing. 

jged, with great fury one part endeavour^ 
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tug to iacrtl, and the other striving to prevent them The Mace- 
donians, whose cavalry was vastly inferior in number, besides 
the advantage of the ground, were wounded with the darts shot 
from the eminence ; not to mention that the flower of the Per- 
sian horse were drawn together in this place, and that Memnon, 
in concert with his sons, commanded there 

The Macedonians at first gave ground, after having lost the first 
ranks, which made a vigorous defence. Alexander, who had fol- 
lowed them closely, and reinforced them with his best troops, 
headed them himself, animated them by his presence, pushed the 
Persians and routed them ; upon which, the whole army followed 
after, crossed the river, and attacked the enemy on all sides. Alex- 
ander first charged the thickest part of the enemy’s horse, in 
which the generals fought. He himself was particularly con- 
spicuous by his shield, and the plume of feathers that overshadow- 
ed his helmet ; on the two sides of which, there rose two wings, 
as itwere, of a great length, and so vastly white, that they dazzled 
the eyes of the beholder. The charge was very furious about his 
person ; and, though only the horse engaged, they fought like foot, 
man to man, without giving way, on either side; every one striving 
to repulse his adversary, and gain ground upon him. Spithrobates, 
lieutenant-governor of Ionia, and son-in-law to Darius, distinguish- 
ed himself, above the rest of the generals, by his snperior bravery. 
Being surrounded by forty Persian lords, all of them his relations, 
of experienced valour, and who never moved from his side, he 
carried terror wherever he %vent. Alexander observing in how 
gallant a manner he signalised himself, clapped spurs to his horse, 
and advanced towards him. Immediately, they engaged, and each, 
• having thrown a javelin, wounded the other slightly . Spithrobates 
falls furiously sword in hand upon Alexander, who being prepared 
for him, thrusts his pike into his face j and laid him dead at his feet. 
At that very moment, Rasaces, brother of that nobleman, charging 
him on the.side, gave him so furious a blow on the head, with his 
battle-axe, that he beat off his plume, hut went no deeper than the 
hair. As he was going to repeat his blow on the head, which now 
appeared through his fractured helmet, Clitus cut off Rasaces^ 
hand, with one stroke of his scimitar, and, by that means saved his 
sovereign’s life. The danger to which Alexander had been ex 
posed, greatly animated the courage of his soldiers, who now 
performed wonders. 

The Persians, in the centre of the cavalry, upon whom the light 
armed troops, who had been posted in tbe intervals of the horse, 
poured a perpetual discharge of dabts, being unable to sustain any 
longer the attack of the Macedonians, who struck them all in the 
face, the two wings were immediately broken and put to flight. 
Alexander did not pursue them iong^ hut turned about immedi- 
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ately to charge the foot. These at first stood their grooiid i hot 
when they saw themselves attacked at the same time by the cavah 
ly, and the Macedonian phalanx which had crossed the river, and 
that the battalions were now engaged, those of the Persians did 
not make either a long or a vigorous resistance, and were soon put 
to flight ; except the Grecian infantry, in the service of Darius. 
1 his body of foot retiring to a hill, demanded a promise from Alex- 
ander, to let them march away unmolested; but, following the dic- 
tates of his wrath, rather than those of reason, he rushed into the 
miclst of tto body, and presently lost his horse, (not Bucephalus) 

who was killed, with the thrust of a sword. 

Phe^battle was so hot around him, that most of the Macedoni- 
ans, who lost their lives on this occasion, fell here. They were 
opposed by men who were well disciplined, had been inured to 
war, and fought in despair. They were all cut to pieces, two 
thousai^ excepted, who were taken prisoners. A great number 
• * DU commanders lay dead on the spot. Arsites fled 

into Phrygia, where, it is said, he laid violent hands on himself, 
tor having been the cause that the battle was fought. 

Twenty thousand foot, and two thousand five hundred horse- 
men, were killed in this engagement, on the side of the barbarians: 
and, ot the Macedonians, twenty-five of the royal horse were kill- 
e , at the first attack. Alexander ordered Lysippus to make their 
statues in brass, all of which were set up in a city of Macedon, 
ca led Uia; whence, they were many years afterwards carried to 
ome, by Metellus. About sixty of the other cavalry were kill- 
and nearly thir^ foot ; who, Uie next day, were all laid with 
their ai^ and equipage in one grave ; and the king granted an 
CTemphon to their fathers and children, from every kind of tri- 
bute and service. ^ 

He also took the utmost care of the wounded, visited them, and 
saw their wounds dressed. He inquired very particularly into 
their adventures, and permitted every one of them fo relate his 
actwns in the battle, and boast his bravery . He also granted the 
rights of sepulchre to the principal Persians, and did not eveo 
refiise it to such Greeks as died in the Persian service ; but all 
whom he took prisoners, he laid in chains, and sent to 
“s slwes in Macedonia, for having fouglit under the bar- 
barian standard against their country, contrary to the exnress 
prohibition declared by Greece. ^ 

of ^ ‘he honour 

the victory with the Greeks ; and sent particularly to the Athe- 
nians, three hundred shields, being part of the plunder faken 
from the enemy; ^d caused this glorious inscripLn to S 
^ spoils . “ Alexander, son of PhiHo 

anfo the Greeks, {the Lacedtemonians excepted) gained these spoilt^ 




from the bafhanun$ who mhabit JlsiaJ^ The greater part of 
the gold and silver plate, the purple carpets, and other furniture 
of the Persian luxury, he sent to his mother. 

This victory not only impressed the Persians^ with consterna- 
tion, but served to excite the ardour of the invading army. The 
Persians, perceiving that they were not able to ovorcome the 
Greeks, though possessed of manifest advantages, supposed that 
they never could be able to face them, upon equal terms; and thus, 
from the tirst mischance, they gave up all hopes of succeeding by 
valour, indeed, in all invasions, where the nations invaded have 
been once beaten, with great advantages of place on their side, 
such as defensive rivers, straits, and mountains, they soon begin 
to persuade themselves, that, upon equal terms, such an enemy 
must be irresistible. 

It is the opinion of Machiavel, that he who resolves to defend a 
passage, should do it with his ablest forces ; for few regions of any 
circuit are so well defended by nature, that armies of such force 
as may be thought sufficient to conquer them, cannot break through 
the natural difficulties of the entrance. One passage or another 
is commonly left unguarded; and some place weakly defended, will 
be the cause of a fatal triumph to the invaders. How often have 
the Alps been surmounted by armies breaking into Italy? and, 
though they produced dreadful difficulties and dangers among 
those that scaled them, yet they were never found to give secu- 
rity to those that lay behind. 

it was therefore politic in Alexander to pass the river in the 
face of the enemy, without marching higher, to seek an easier 
passage, or labouring to convey his men over it by some safer 
method. Having beaten the enemy, upon their own terms, he 
destroyed their reputation no less than their strength, leaving the 

( wretched subjects of such a state, no hopes of succour from such 

unable protectors. 

Soon after the battle of Granicus, he recovered Sardis from the 
enemy, which was in a manner the bulwark of the barbarian em- 
pire, on that side next the sea. He took the inhabitants under his 
protection, received their nobles with the utmost condescension 
and permitted them tobe governed by their own laws and maxims ; 
observing, to bis friends around him, “ That such as lay the foun- 
dations of a new dominion, should always endeavour to have the 
fame of being merciful.’* 

Four days afterwards, he arrived at Ephesus, carrying with 
liim those who hjid been banished from thence for being his ad 
** herents, and restored its popular form of government. He as- 

signed to the temple of Diana, the tributes which were paid to 
the kings of Persia. Before he left Ephesus, the deputies of the 
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cities of Tbrallis anjJ^lHagnesia, waited upon him, with the kevS 
01 those places. »*" ^ : 

_ He afterwards marched to Miletus ; which city, fl.attered with 
the hopes of a sudden and powerful support, shut their gates 
against him : indeed, the Persian fleet, which was very conside- 
rable, made a show as if it would succour that city ; but, after 
having made several fruitless attempts to engage that of the ene- 
my. It was forced to sail away. Memnon had shut himself up in 
this lortress, with a great number of his soldiers who had escaped 
Irom the battle, and was determined to make a good defence. 

Alexander,, who would not lose a moment, attacked it, and 
planted scaling ladders on all sides. The scalade was carried on 
With great vigour, and opposed with no less intrepidity, though 
Alexander sent fresh troops, to relieve each other without the 
least intermission ; and this lasted several days. At last, finding 
his soldiers were everywhere repulsed, and that the city was 
provided with every thing for a long siege, he planted all ms 
machines against it, made a great nuuiber of breaches, and 
whenever these were attacked, a new scalade was attempted.' 
Ihe besieged, after sustaining all these efforts with prodigious 
bravery, capitulated, to prevent being taken by storm. Alexam 
der treated the Milesians with the utmost humanity, but sold all 
tne loreigners who were tbund in it, ' 

After the capture of Miletus, he marched into Caria, in order 
to lay siege to Halicarnassus. This city was of prodigiously diffi 
cultaccess, from its happy situation, and had been strongly forti 
Memnon, the ablest as well as the most valiant oi 
^1 Darius commanders, had got into it, with a body of choice sol- 
diers, with a design to signalize his courage and fidelity to his 
sovereign. He accordingly made a very noble defence, in which 
^ was seconded by Ephialtes, another general of great merit. 
Whatever could be expected from the most intrepid bravery, 
and the most consummate knowledge in the science of war, was 
on this occasion, , conspicuous, on both sides. * * 

Memnon, finding it impossible for him to hold out .any lon<--er 
was forceu to abandon the city. As the sea was open to him. aftei 
having put a strong gjirrison into fhe citadel, which was well 
stored with provisions, he took with him the surviving inliabi- 
tanth, vvith all their nches, and conveyed them into the island ot 
Cos which was not far from Halicarnassus. Alexander did not 
tonk proper to besiege the citadel, it being of little importance 
alter the city was destroyed ; which he demolished, .to the very 
foundations. He left it, after having encompassed it with strong 
walls, aud stationed some good troops in the country. ^ 

Soon after this, he- restored Ada, queen of Caria, to her king 
of which she had sometime before, been dispossessed and 
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as a lestimoiiy of the deep sense she had of the favours received 
from Alexander, she sent him, every day, meats dressed in the 
most exquisite manner, and the most excellent cooks of evCry 
kind. Alexander answered the queen, on this occasion, “ That 
ali this train was of no service to him ; for that he was possessed 
of much better cooks, whom Leonidas, his governor had given 
hini, one of whom prepared him a good dinner, and an excellent 
supper ; and those were, Temperance and Exercise.” 

Several kings of Asia Minor submitted voluntarily to Alexander. 
Mithridates, king of Pontus, was one of those who afterwards ad- 
hered to this prince, and followed him in his expeditions. He was 
son to Ariobarzanes, governor of Phrygia, and king of Pontus ; of 
whom mention has been already made. He is computed to be the 
sixteenth king from Artabanus, who is considered as the founder 
of that kingdom ; of which, he had been put in possession by Da- 
rius, son of Hystaspes, his father. The famous Mithridates, who 
so long employed the Roman armies, was one of his successors. 

The year ensuing, Alexander began the campaign very early. 
He had debated whether it would be proper for him to march di- 
rectly against Darius, or first subdue the rest of the maritime 
provinces. The latter opinion appeared the safest, since he 
thereby would not be molested by such nations as he should leave 
behind him. This progress was at first interrupted. Near Pha- 
salis, a city situated between Lysia and Pamphylia, is a defile, 
dong the sea shore, which is always dry at low water, so that 
travellers may pass it at that time ; but, when the sea rises, it is 
all covered. As it was now winter, Alexander, whom nothing 
could daunt, was desirous of passing it, before the waters fell. 
His forces were therefore obliged to march a whole day in the 
water, which came up to their waist. 

Alexander, after having settled affairs in Cicilia and Pamphylia; 
marched his army to Celaenae, a city of Phrygia, watered by the 
river Marsyas, which the fictions of poets have made so famous. 
He summoned the garrison of the citadel, whither the inhabitants 
had retired, to surrender ; but these, believing it impregnable, 
answered haughtily, that they would first die. However, finding 
the attack carried on with great vigour, they desired a truce of 
sixty days; at the expiration of which, they promised to open their 
gates, in case they were not succoured ; and accordingly, no aid 
arriving, they surrendered themselves on the appointed day. 

Thence, he marched into Phrygia, the ancient dominion of the 
celebrated king Midas. Having taken the capital city , he was de* 
sirous of seeing the famous chariot, to which the Gordian knot was 
tied. This knot, which fastened the yoke to the beam, was tied 
with so much intricacy, that it was impossible to discover where 
the ends began, or how they were concealed. According to an 
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ancient tradition of the country, an oracle had foretold, that t\m 
mm who could untie it, should possess the empire of Asia, 
Alexander being firmly persuaded that the oracle was meant foi 
him, after many fruitless trials, instead of further attempting to un 
tie it in the usual manner, drew his sword, and cut it in pieces 
crying out, “ That that was the only way to untie The priesi 
hailed the omen, and declared that Alexander had fulfilled the 
oracle. 

Darius, who now began to be more alarmed than before, used 
all his art to raise an army, and encourage bis forces. He sent 
Memnon into Greece, to invade Macedon, in order to make a db 
version of the Grecian forces : but that general dying upon this 
expedition, Darius’ hopes vanished in that quarter, and, instead 
of invading the enemy, he was obliged to consult as to the pro^ 
tection of his empire at home. 

In the mean time, Alexander, having left Gordium, marched into 
Paphlagonia and Cappadocia ; which he subdued. It was there 
he heard of Memnon’s death ; the news ot which, confirmed him 
in his resolution, of marching immediately into the provinces of 
Upper Asia. Accordingly, he advanced, by hasty marches, into 
Cilicia, and arrived in the country called Gyrus’ Camp. From 
thence, there is no more than fifty stadia (two leagues and a hah 
each) to the pass of Cilicia, which is a very narrow strait, through 
which travellers are obliged to go from Cappadocia, to Tarsus* 
The officer who guarded it in Darius’ name, had left only a few 
soldiers in it ; and those fled, the instant they lieard ol the enemy’s 
arrival. Upon this, Alexander entered the pass, and, after view* 
ing very attentively the situation of the place, admired his owm 
good fortune, and confessed he might have been very easily stop* 
ped and defeated there, merely by the throwing of stones; for 
besides that this pass was so narrow, that four men, completely 
armed, could scarcely walk abreast in it, the top of the mountain 
hung over the road, which was not only strait, but ^broken, in 
several places, by the fall of torrents from the mountains. 

Alexander marched his whole army to the city of Tarsus, where 
he arrived the instant the Persians were setting fire to that place 
to prevent his plundering the great riches of so flourishing a city. 
But he rushed in, and stopped the progress of the fire ; the barba 
rians having fled, the moment they heard of his arrival. 

Through this cil^y, the Cydnus runs ; a river not so remarkable 
for the breadth of its channel, as for the beauty of its waters, 
which are extremely limpid, but, at the same time, excessively 
cold, because of the tufted trees with which its banks are over* 
shadowed. It was now about the end of summer, which is exces 
' sively hot in Cilicia ; and, in the hottest part of the day, when the 
was quite covered with sweat and dirt, arriving on its 
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batiks, had a miftd to bathe, invited by the beauty and clearness of 
the stream. However, the instant he plunged into it, he was seized 
with so violent a shivering, that all the by-standers conceived he 
was dying. Upon this, be was carried to his tent, after fainting 
away. The physicians, who were sensible that they should be 
responsible for the event, did not dare to hazard violent and ex- 
traordinary remedies. However, Philip, one of his physicians, 
who had always attended him from his youth,, and loved him with 
the utmost tenderness, not only as his sovereign but his child, rais* 
:ing himself (merely out of affection to Alexander) above all pru- 
dential considerations, offered to give him a dose, which, though 
fiot very violent, would, nevertheless, be speedy in its effects ; and 
desired three days to prepare it. At this proposal, every one 
trembled, but he only whom it most concerned : Alexander being 
afflicted on no other account, than because it would keep him 
.tliree days from appearing at the head of his army. 

Whilst these things were doing, Alexander received a letter 
from Parrnenio, who was left behind in Cappadocia, in whom be 
placed greater confidence than in any other of his courtiers ; the 
purport of which, was, to bid him beware of Philip, his physician ; 

Darius had bribed him, by the promise of a thousand talents, 
and his sister marriage. This letter gave him great uneasiness ; 
for he was now at full leisure to weigh all the reasons he might 
have, to hope or fear. But the confidence in a physician, whose 
sincere attachment and fidelity he had proved from his infancy, 
soon prevailed, and removed all suspicions. He folded up the 
letter, and put it under his bolster, without acquainting his attend- 
ants with the contents . in the mean time, his physician entered, 
with the medicine in his hand, and offered the cup to Alexander 
The hero, upon this, took the cup from him, and holding out the 
letter, desired the physician to read, while he drank off the 
draught, with an intrepid countenance, without the least hesita- 
tion, or discovering the least suspicion or uneasiness. 

T he physician, as be perused the letter, showed greater signs of 
indignation, than of fear : he bid him, with a resolute tone, bar 
hour no uneasiness, as the recovery of his health would, in a short 
time, wipe off all suspicion-. In the mean time, the physic wrought 

violently, that the symptoms seemed to strengthen Parmenio’s 
accusation ; but, at last, the medicine having gained the ascendant, 
the king began to assume bis accustomed vigour ; and, in about 
three days, he was able to show himself to his longing soldiers, by 
whom he was equally beloved and respected. 

In the mean time^ Darius was on his march ; filled with a vain 
security in a superiority of his numbers ; aud confident, not in the 
valour, but in the splendour of his forces. The plains of Assyria, 
m which he was encamped^ gave him m opportunity of extending 
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liis liorse as be pleased, and of taking the advantage gtvdn him by 
the great difference between the number of soldiers in each army. 
But, instead of this, he resolved to march to narrow passes, where 
his cavalry, and the multitude of his troops, so far from doing him 
any service, would only incumber each other ; and accordingly ml- 
vanced towards the enemy, for whom he should have waited j 
and thus ran visibly on his destruction. 

His courtiers and attendants, however, whose custom it was to 
flatter and applaud all his actions, congratulated him upon ^an ap- 
proaching victory , as if it had been certain and inevitable. There 
was, at that time, in the army of Darius, one Caridemus, an Athe- 
nian, a man of great experience in war, who personally hated 
Alexander, for having caused him to be banished from Athens. 
Darius, turning to this Athenian, asked, whether he believed him 
powerful enough to defeat his army, Caridemus, who had been 
brought up in the bosom of liberty, and, forgetting that he was in 
a country of slavery, where to oppose the inclinations of the^ 
prince, is of the most dangerous consequence, replied as follows 

Permit me, sir, to speak truth now, when, only, my sincerity 
may be of service. Your present splendour, your prodigious 
numbers which have drained the east, may be terrible, indeed, 
to your effeminate neighbours, but can be no way dreadful to a 
Macedonian army. Discipline, close combat, courage, is all their 
care : every single man among them is almost himself a general. 
These men are not to be repulsed by the stones of slingers, or 
stakes burnt at the end ; none but troops armed like themselves, 
can stop their career ; let therefore the gold and silver which 
glitters in your camp, be exchanged for soldiers and steel, for 
weapons and for hearts that are able to defend you.’’ 

Darius, though naturally of a mild disposition, had all his pas- 
sions roused at the freedom of this man’s advice. He ordered 
him at once to be executed ; Caridemus all the time crying out, 
that his avenger was at hand. Darius too soon repente.d his rash 
ness, and experienced, when it was too late, the truth of all that 
had been told him. The emperor now advanced with his troops, 
towards the river Euphrates: over his tent, was exhibited, to 
the view of his whole army, the image of the sun, in jewels ; 
while wealth mi m^gnifliceuce shone in every quarter of the 
army. 

First, they carried silver altars, on which lay fire, called by 
them Sacrfid and Eternal s and these were followed by the Magi, 
singing hymns, after the manner of their country : they were ac- 
companied by three hundred and sixty-five youths (equalling the 
number of days in a year) clothed in purple robes. Afterwards,, 

jJupiter, drawn by white horses^ 
by a courser, of a prodigious size, to whom they 
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gave the name of the Sun'* s Horse ; and the equerries were dressed 
m white, each having a golden rod in his hand. 

Ten chariots, adorned with sculptures in gold and silver, fol- 
lowed after. Then, marched abody of horse, composed of twelve 
nations ; whose manners and customs were various, and all armed 
in a different manner. Next, advanced those whom the Persians 
c^&d The hmiortals ; amounting to ten thousand, who surpassed 
the rest of the barharians in the sumptuousness ’of their apparel. 
They all wore golden collars, were clothed in robes of gold 
tissue, with vestments, the sleeves of which were quite covered 
with precious stones. : 

Thirty paces from them, followed those cMled the king’s re- 
lations, to the number of fifteen thousand, in habits very much 
resembling those of women ; and more remarkable for the vain 
pomp of their dress, than the glitter of their arms. Those called 
Ttte Doryphori came after : they carried the king’s cloak, and 
ivalked before his chariot, in which he seemed to sit, as on a high 
throne. This chariot was enriched, on both sides, with images 
of the gods, in gold and silver ; and, from the middle of the yoke, 
which was covered with jewels, rose two statues, a cubit in height, 
the one representing War, the other Peace, having a golden eagle 
between them, with wings extended, as ready to take its flight. 

But nothing could equal the magnificence of the Mng. He was 
’clothed in a vest of purple, striped with silver, and over it a long 
robe, glittering all over with gold and precious stones, which re- 
presented two falcons, rushing from the clouds, and pecking at one 
another. Around his waist, he wore a golden girdle, after the 
manner of women, whence his scimitar hung, the scabbard of 
which flamed all over with gems : on his head, he wore a tiara, 
or mitre, round which was a fillet of blue mixed with white. 

On each side of him, walked two hundred of his nearest rela- 
tions, followed by two thousand pikemen, whose pikes were adorn- 
ed with silver, and tipped with gold ; and lastly, thirty thousand 
infantry, who composed the rear-guard. These were followed 
by the king’s horses, four hundred in number, all of which were 
led. About one hundred, or a hundred and twenty^ paces distant, 
came Sysigambis, Darius’ mother, seated on a chariot, and his 
consort on another ; with the several female attendants of both 
queens, riding on horseback. 

Afterwards, came fifteen large chariots, in which were the 
king’s children, and those who had the care of their education, 
with a band ot eunuchs, who are to this day in great esteem 
among those nations. Then, marched the concubines, to the 
number of three hundred and sixty, in the equipage of queens^ 
followed by six hundred mules, and three hundred camels, which 
carried the king’s treasure', and were guarded by a great body of 
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archers. After these, came the wives of the crow.ii officers, and 
of the greatest lords of the court ; then, the sutlers, and servants 
of the army, seated also in chariots. 

in the rear, were a body of light armed troops, witn their com- . 
maoders, who closed the whole march. Such, was the splendour 
of this pageant monarch : he took the held incumbered with an 
unnecessary train of concubines, attended with troops of various 
nations, speaking different languages, for their numbers impossible 
to he marshalled, ami so rich and effeminate in gold and in gar« 
menls, as seemed rather to invite, than deter an invader. 

Alexander, after marching from Tarsus, arrived at Bactriana : 
from thence, still earnest in coming up w ith his enemy, he came 
to Bolae, where he offered sacrihee to -Esculapius ; thence, he 
went forward to Pyramus, to Malles, and at last to Castabala. It 
was here, that he tirst received advice, that Darius, with his wlmk 
army, was encaiiiped at Sochus, in Assyria, two days’ journey 
from Cilicia. He therefore resolved, without delay, to meet him 
there, as the badness of the weather had obliged him to halt. 

In the mean time, Darius led on his immense army iiito the 
plains of Assyria, which they covered to a great extent : there, he 
was advised, by the Crrecian commanders who were in his service, 
and who composed the strength of his army, to halt, as he would, 
in that place, have sufficient room to expand his forces, and sur- 
round the invader. Darius rejected their advice ; and, instead of 
waiting Alexander’s approach, vainly puffed up with pride by hia 
surrounding courtiers, he resolved to pursue the invader, who 
wished for nothing more ardently, than to engage. 

Accordingly, Darius having sent his treasures to Damascus, a 
city of Assyria, marched, with the main body of his army, to- 
wards Cilicia, then turned short towards Issus ; and, quite igno- 
rant of the situation of the enemy, supposed he was pursuing Alex 
ander, when he had actually left him in the rear. There is a 
strange mixture of pride, cruelty, splendour, and m'^gnanimity, 
in all the actions of this Persian prince. At Issus, he barbarous- 
ly put to death all the Greeks who were sick in that city, a few 
soldiers only excepted, whom he dismissed, after having made 
them view every part of his camp, in order to report his num- 
bers and strength to the invader: these soldiers, accordingly, 
brought Alexander word of the approach of Darius, and he now 
began to think seriously of preparing for battle. 

Alexander, fearing, from the numbers of the enemy, that they 
would attack him in his camp, fortified it, with a ditch and a ram- 
part; but, at the same time, discovered great joy at seeing the ene- 
my hasten to their own destruction, and prepare to attack him, in a 

f ace which was wide enough only for a small army to net. Thus^ 
e two armies were, in some measure, reduced to an equality 
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the Macedonians had space sufficient to employ their whole force , 
while the Persians had not room for the twentieth part of theirs. 

Nevertheless, Alexander, as it frequently happens to the great- 
est captains, felt some emotion, when he saw that he was going 
to hazard all at one blow. The more, fwtune had favoured him, 
hitherto, the more he now dreaded her frowns : “P* 

proaching, which was to determine his fote. But, on the other 
side, his courage revived, from the reflection, that the rewards of 
his toils exceeded the dangers; and, though he was uncertain 
with regard to the victory, he at least hoped to die gloriously, and 
like Alexander. However, he did not disclose these thoughte to 
any one ; well knowing, that, upon the approach ol a battle, a 
general ought not to discover the least marks of sadness or per- 
plexity ; and that the troops should read nothing but resolution 
and intrepidity in the countenance of their commander. _ 
Having made his soldiers refresh themselves, and ordered 
them to be ready for the third watch of the night, which began 
at twelve, he went to the top of a mountain, and there, by torch- 
lio'ht, sacrificed, after the manner of his country, to the gods of 
the place. As soon as the signal was given, his army, which was 
ready to march and fight, being commanded to make great speed, 
arrived, by day-break, at the several posts assigned them. 

But now, the spies bringing word that Darius was not above 
thirty furlongs from them, the king caused his aripy to halt, and 
then drew it up in battle array. The peasants, in the greatest 
terror, came also, and acquainted Darius with the arrival of the 
enemy ; which he would not, at first, believe, imagining, as we 
have observed, that Alexander fled before him, and was endeav- 
ouring to escape. This news threw his tropps into the utmost 
confusion ; who, in their surprise, ran to their arms, with great 
precipitation and disorder. , - 

The spot where the battle was fought, lay near the city ot 
Issus, which the mountains bounded on one side, and the sea on 
the other.* The plain, situated between them both, must have 
been considerably broad, as the two armies encamped in it, and 
! have before observed, that Darius’ army was vastly numerous. 
The river Pinarius ran through the middle of this plain, from 
the mountain to the sea, and divided it very nearly into two equal 
parts. The mountain formed a kind of gulf, the extremity of 
which, in a curved line, bounded part of the plain. 

Alexander drew up his army in the following order. He post- 
ed, at the extremity of the right wing, which stood neat the 
mountains, the Argyraspides, commanded by Nicanor ; f^en, the 
phalanx of Coenus, and afterwards that of Perdiccas, which ter- 
minated in the centre of the main army. On the extremity of the 
left wing, he posted the phalanx of Amyntas, then that of Ptolemy 
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and lastly that of Meleager. Thus, the famous Macedonian nhii 

.tsr' 

consequent!; the com*- 

The horse were placed on the two wind's * fhp Mnr*«,/ir * 

«ih ft. Tta..u™^o„ ft. „a rfeopt Si.t“S 

otoer allies, on the left. Craterus commanded all the fnni 
which composed the left wing, and Parmenirthe wh 

to himself the command of the rio-hT 
He had desired Parmenio to keep as near the sea as nnssii.^ 
prevent the barbarians from surrounding him • and Nir-n m ’ 
the contrary, was ordered to keep at soS diSl^ frl ’. k! 
mountains, to be out of the reach of the arrows disch-irfrpr^ f 
tiiose who were posted on them. He coveJeZL horse on ht 
^ ® **Sht horse of Protomachus and the Pajoni-ins - 
Md his foot, with the bowmen of Antiochus. He reserved the 
fll T’T by Attains, who were greatly eVemeT 

Greece^o oLose' thofe 

Darius had posted on the mountains, 

"P ‘be loMowing order - 

aving heard that Alexander was marching towards hinrin 
TO, he commanded thirty thousand horsl, " thot-fn! 

bowmen to cross the river Pinarius, that he might hLerr 
portumty to draw op his army in a commodious^ manner on tte 
centre, he posted the thirty thousand Greeks 
inks service, who doubtless were the flower and chief stremrth 
of his army, and were not at all inferior, in bravery to the 

d b".? 

gmshed by their several nations, were ranged behind the hrst line 

r£.™ 

Dmu., rfler tam ,« H, ,rm, 

on thatspot to the greatest advantage, ’xhe resVrf hisT 
he sent to the left^ towards the mobntain. How^ef P’ 

these would be of no service on that side, becaS of So 
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great tiarrowiieas of the spot, he caused a great part of them to 
wheel about to the right. As for himself, he took his post in 
the centre of his army, pursuant to the custom of the Persian 
monarchs. 

The two armies being thus drawn up in order of battle, Alex* 
aoder marched werj slowly, that his soldiers might take a little 
breath j so that it was supposed they would not engage till very 
late. Darius still continued with his army on the other side 
of the river, in order not to lose the advantageous situation of 
his post ; and even caused such parts of the shore as were not 
craggy, to be secured with palisades ; where the Macedemiasa 
concluded that he was already afraid of being defeated. The 
two armies being now in sight, Alexander, riding along the ranks, 
called by their several names, the principal officers, both of the 
Macedonians and foreigners ; and exhoyted the soldiers to sig- 
nalise themselves ; speaking to each nation according to its pe- 
culiar genius and disposition. The whole army set up a shout, 
and eagerly desired to be led on directly against the eheniy. 

Alexander had advanced, at first, very slowly, to prevent the 
ranks sri the front of his phalanx from breaking, and halted at in- 
tervals. But when he had approached within bow shot, he com- 
manded all liici right wing to plunge impetuously into the river, 
that he might surprise the barbarians, come sooner to a close 
engagement, and bo less exposed to the enefny^s arrows ; in all 
which, he was very >iuccessful. Both sides fought with the ut- 
most bravery and resotouion ; and being now forced to fight close, 
they charged sword in hand, when a dreadful slaughter ensued , 
for they engaged man to man, each aiming the point of his sword 
at the face of his opponent. 

Alexander, who performed the duty both of a private soldier 
and a commander, wished nothing so ardently as the glory of kill- 
ing, with his own bands, Darius ; who, being seated on a high 
chariot, was.conspicuous to the whole army ; and, by that means, 
was a powerful object, both to encourage his own soldiers to de- 
fend, and the enemy to attack him. The battle grew more furi- 
ous and bloody than before, so that a greut number of Persian 
noblemen were killed. Each side fought with incredible brave- 
ry. Oxatres, brother of Darius, observing that Alexander was 
going to charge that monarch with the utmost vigour, rushed be- 
fore his chariot, with the horse under his command, and dis 
tinguished himself above the rest. v 

The horses that drew Darius’ chariot, lost all command; and 
shook the yoke so violently, that they were on the point of over- 
turning the king ; who, seeing himself going to Ml alive into th« 
hands of his enemies, leaped down, and mounted another chariot 
The rest, observing this threw down their arms, and fled. 
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Alexander had received a slight wound in his thigh, but happily 
it was not attended with ill consequences. 

Whilst part of the Macedonian infantry, posted on the right, 
were driving the advantages they had gained over the Persians, 
the remainder who engaged the Greeks, met with greater re- 
sistance. These observing that that body of infantry was no 
longer covered by the right wing of Alexander’s army, which 
was pursuing the enemy, came and attacked it in flank. The en* 
gagement was very bloody, and victory a long time doubtful . T he 
Greeks endeavoured to push the Macedonians into the river, and 
to recover the disorder into which the left wing had been thrown. 
The Macedonians also signalised themselves with the utmost 
bravery, in order to preserve the advantage which Alexander 
had just before gained, and support the honour of their phalanx, 
which had alw^ays been considered as invincible. 

There was also a perpetual jealousy between the Greeks and 
Macedonians, which greatly increased their courage, and made 
the resistance, on each side, very vigorous. On Alexander’s side, 
Ptolemy, the son of Seleucus, lost his life, with a hundred and 
twenty more considerable oflicers, who all had behaved with the 
utmost gallantry. In the mean time, the right wing, which was 
victorious under its monarch, after defeating all who opposed it, 
wheeled to the left, against those Greeks who were fighting against 
the rest of the Macedonian phalanx, w^hoin they charged very 
vigorously ; and, attacking them in flank, entirely routed them. 

At the very beginning of the engagement, the Persian cavalry 
in the right wing (without waiting for their being attacked by the 
Macedonians) had crossed the river, and rushed upon the Thes- 
salian horse ; several of whose squadrons they broke. Upon this, 
the remainder of the latter, in order to avoid the impetuosity of the 
first charge, and oblige the Persians to break their ranks, made a 
feint of retiring, as if terrified by the prodigious numbers of 
the enemy. 

The Persians, seeing this, were filled with boldness and confi- 
dence ; and thereupon the greater part of them advancing, without 
order or precaution, jjs to a certain victory, had no thoughts but 
of pursuing the enemy. Upon this, the Thessalians, seeing them 
in such confusion, suddenly faced about, and renewed the fight, 
with fresh ardour. The Persians made a brave defence, till they 
saw Darius put to flight, and the Greeks cut to pieces by the 
phalanx, when tney flied, in the utmost disorder. 

With regard to Darius, the instant he saw his left wing broken, 
he was one of the first that fled, in his chariot ; but, getting after- 
wards into craggy, rugged places, he mounted on horseback, 
^^owing down his bow, shield, and royal mantle. Alexander, 
fewever, did not attempt to pursue him, till he saw his phalanx 
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liad conquered the Greeks, and the Persian horse put to flight « 
which was of great advantage to the prince that fled. 

Sysigamhis, Darius’ mother, and that monarch’s queen, who 
was also his sister, were found remaining in the camp, with two 
of the king’s daughters, his son (yet a child) and sonie Persian 
ladies : the rest had been carried to Damascus, with part of Da- 
rius’ treasures, and all such things as contributed only to the luxu- 
ry and magniflcence of his court. No more than three thousand 
talents were found in his camp ; but the reiilainder of the trea- 
sure fell afterwards into the hands of Parmenio, at the taking ot 
the city of Damascus. 

As for the barbarians, having exerted themselves with sufficient 
bravery in the first attack, they afterwards gave way, in the most 
shameful manner ; and, being intent upon nothing but saving them- 
selves, they took different routes Some struck into the high 
road which led directly to Persia ; others ran into woods and 
lonely mountains ; and a small number returned to their camp, 
which the victorious enemy had already taken and plundered. In 
this battle, sixty thousand of the Persian infantry, and ten thou- 
sand horsemen were slain, and forty thousand were taken prison- 
ers ; while of Alexander’s army, there fell but two hundred and 
fourscore men in all. 

The evening after the engagement, Alexander invited his chief 
oflicers to a feast ; at which, he himself presided, notwithstanding 
he had been wounded that day in battle. The festivity, however, 
had scarcely begun, when they were interrupted by sad lamenta- 
tions from a neighbouring tent, which, at first, they considered as 
a fresh alarm ; but they were soon taught that it came from the 
tent, in which the wife and mother of Darius, were kept ; who 
were expressing their sorrow for the supposed death of Darius. 
A eunuch, who had seen his cloak in the bands of a soldier, 
imagining he was lulled, brought them these dreadful tidings. 

Alexander, however, sent one of his officers to undeceive them, 
anrl to inform them that the emperor was still alive. The %vomen, 
little used to the appearance of strangers, upon the arrival of the 
B'lacedonian soldier, imagining he was sent to put them to death, 
threw themselves at his feet, an{l intreated him to spare them a lit- 
tle while. They were ready, they'' said, to die ; and only desired 
to bury Darius, before they shor.ld suffer. The soldier assured 
them, that the monarch whom they deplored, was still living, and 
he g;ive Sysigamhis his hand, to raise her from the ground. 

The next day, Alexander, after visiting the wounded, caused 
the last honours to be paid to the dead, in presence of tlie whole 
army, drawn up in the most splendid order of battle. He treated 
the Persians of distinction in the same manner, and permitted 
Darius^ mother to bury whatever person she pleased^ according 
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to the customs atid ceremonies practised in her country. After 
this, he sent a message to the queens, to inform them, that he was 
going to pay them a visit ; and accordingly, commanding all his 
train to withdraw, he entered the tent, accompanied only by 
Hephasstinn ; who made so cautious and discreet a use of the 
liberty granted him, that he seemed to take it not so much out of 
inclination, as from a desire to obey the king. 

They were of the same age, but Hephaestion was taller, sc 
that the queens tOQk him first for the king, and paid him theii 
respects as such. But some captive eunuchs showing them Alex- 
ander, Sysigambis fell prostrate before him, and intreated pardon 
for her mistake ; but the king, raising her from the ground, as- 
sured her this his friend was another Alexander ; and after com- 
forting her and her attendants, took the son of Darius, that was yet 
only a child, in his arms The infant, without discovering the 
least terror, stretched out his arms to the conqueror ; who, being 
affected with its confidence, said to Hephaestion “ O that Darius 
had some share, some portion of this infant’s generosity.” 

This interview has done more honour to Alexander’s character, 
than all his conquests ; the gentleness of his manners to the sup- 
pliant captives ; his chastity and continence, when he had the 
power to enforce obedience ; were setting an example to heroes, 
which it has been the pride of many, since, to imitate. 

After this overthrow, all Phcenicia, the capital city of Tyre, 
only, excepted, was yielded to the conqueror, and Parmenio was 
made governor. Good fortune followed him so fast, that it reward- 
ed him beyond his expectations. Antiogenes, his general in Asia, 
overthrew the Cappadocians, Paphlagonians, and others lately re- 
volted. Aristodemus, the Persian admiral, was overcome at sea, 
and a great part of his fleet taken. The city of Damascus, also, in 
which the treasures of Darius were deposited, was surrendered to 
Alexander. The governor of this place, forgetting the duty he 
owed his sovereign, informed Alexander, by letter, that be would 
on a certain day, lead out his soldiers, laden with sp(5il, from the 
city, as if willing to secure a retreat; and these, with all their Wv-alth, 
might be taken with a proper body of troops to intercept them. 

Alexander punctually followed the governor’s instruction, and 
thus became possessed of an immense plunder. Besides money 
and plate, which was afterwards coined, and amounted to immense 
sums, thirty thousand men, and seven thousand beasts laden with 
baggj>ge, were taken, W e And, by Parmenio’ s letter to Alexander 
found in Damascus, three hundred and twenty-nine of Da 
rius’ concubines, all admirably well skilled in music ; and also a 
multitude of officers, whose business it was to regulate and pre- 
pare every thing' routing to that monarch’s entertainments. 

In the mean time; Darius haying travelled on horseback, ilm 
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whole nigM^strack with ter^^ and consternation, 
morning, afSochns ; where he assembled the remains of his arniy. 
Still, however, his pride did not forsake him, with his fortune : he 
wrote a letter to Alexander, in which he rather treated him as an 
inferior ; he commanded, rather than requested, that Alexander 
would take a ransom for his mother, wife, and children. With re- 
gard to the empire, he would fight with him for it upon equal 
terms ; and bring an equal number of troops into the field. 

To this, Alexander replied, That he disdained all corres- 
pondence with a man whom he had already overcome ; that, in 
case he appeared before him in a supplicating posture, he would 
give up his wife and mother, without ransom ; that he knew how 
to conquer, and oblige the conquered. This coming to no issue, 
the king marched thence into Phcenicia ; the city of Byblos open- 
ing its gates to him. Every one submitted;, as he advanced, but no 
people did this with greater pleasure, than the Sidonians. We 
have seen in what manner Ochus had destroyed their city, eigh- 
teen years before, and put ail the inhabitants to the sword. 

After he had returned into Persia, such of the citizens, as, on 
account of their traffic, or for some other cause, had been absent, 
and, by that means, had escaped the massacre, returned thither, 
ml rebuilt their city. But they had retained so violent a hatred 
to the Persians, that they were overjoyed at this opportunity of 
throwing off their yoke ; and, indeed, they were the first in that 
country who submitted to the king by their deputies, in opposi- 
tion to Strato, their king, who had declared in favour of Darius. 
Alexander dethroned him, and permitted Hephaestion to elect, 
in his stead, whomsoever of the Sidonians he should judge wmrthy 
of so exalted a station. 

This favourite was quartered at the house of two brothers 
who were young, and of the most considerable family in the city : 
to these, he offered the crown. But they refused it ; telling him, 
that, according to the laws of their country, no person could as- 
cend the throne, unless he were of the blood royal. Hephaestion, 
admiring this greatness of soul, which could contemn what others 
strove to obtain by fire and sword ; Continue,” says he to them 

in this way of thinking, you who before were sensible that it is 
much more glorious to refuse a diadem, than to accept it. How- 
ever, name me some person of the royal family, who may re 
member when he is king, that it was you who set the crown 
upon his head.” 

The brothers, observing, that several, through excessive am- 
bition, aspired to this high station, and, to obtain it, paid a ser- 
vile court to Alexander’s favourites, declared, that they did nol 
know any person more worthy of the diadem, than one Abdo- 
lonymus, descended, though at a^ great distanccj irom the royai 
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line ; but who, at the same time, was so poor, that he was obliged 
to get his bread by day labour, in a garden without the city. His 
honesty and integrity had reduced him, as well as many more 
to such extreme poverty. Solely intent upon his labour, he did 
not hear the clashing of the arms, which had shaken all Asia. 

Immediately, the two brothers went in search of Abdolonymus. 
with the royd garments ; and found him weeding in his garden 
When they saluted him king, Abdolonymus looked upon the 
whole as a dream ; and, unable to guess the meaning of it, asked 
them if they were not ashamed to ridicule him in that manner • 
But, as he made a greater resistance than suited their inclinations, 
they themselves washed him, and threw over his shoulders a 
purple robe, richly embroidered with gold ; then, after repeated 
oaths of their being in earnest, they conducted him to the palace 
The news of this was immediately spread over the whole city 
Most of the inhabitants were overjoyed, but some murmured, 
especially the rich ; who, despising Abdolonymus- former abjeci 
state, could not forbear showing their resentment, on that ac- 
count, in the king’s court. Alexander commanderl the newly elected 
prince to be sent for I and, after surveying him attentively, a 
long time, he spoke thus : ‘‘Thy air and mien do not contradict 
what is related of thy extraction ; but 1 should be glad to kno ? 
with what frame of mind thou didst bear thy poverty ?” “Would 
to the gods (replied he) that i may bear this crown with equal 
patience. These hands have procured me all I desired : and. 
whilst 1 possessed nothing, 1 wanted nothing.” This answer gave 
Alexander a high idea of Abdolonymus’ virtue : he presented 
him, not only with the rich furniture which had belonged tc 
Strato, and part of the Persian plunder, but likewise annexed 
one of the neighbouring provinces to his dominions. 

Syria and Phoenicia were already subdued by the Macedonians^ 
the city of Tyre excepted. This city was justly entitled the 
of the Sea; that element bringing to it the tribute of all 
nations. She boasted her having first invented navigation, and 
taught mankind the art of braving the winds and waves by the 
assistance of a frail bark. The happy situation of Tyre, the con- 
veniency and extent of its ports, the character of its inhabitants, 
who were industrious, laborious, patient, and extremely cour* 
teous to strangers ; invited thither merchants from all parts of 
the globe ; so that it might be considered, not so much a city 
belonging to any particular nation, as the common city of ail na- 
tions, and the centre of their commerce. 

Alexander thought it necessary, both for his pride and his in- 
terest, to take this city. The spring was now approaching. Tyre 
was, at that time, seated in an island of the sea, about a quarter 
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wall, a hundred and fifty feet high, which the waves of the sea 
washed ; and the Carthaginians, (a colony from lyre) a mighty 

people, and soyereigns of the ocean, whose atahassadors were 
at that time in the city, offering to Hercules, according to ancient 
custom, an annual sacrifice, had engaged themselves to succour 

It was this, which made them so haughty : firmly determined 
not to surrender, they fix machines on the ramparts and on the 
towers, arm their young men, and build workhouses for the arti- 
ficers, of whom there were great numbers in the city ; so that 
every part resounded with the noise of warlike preparations# 
They likewise cast iron grapples, to throw on the enemy s works, 
and tear them away ; also cramp irons, and such instruments, 
formed for the defence of cities. , • j 

So many difiiculties opposing such a hazardous design, and so 
many reasons should have made Alexander decline the siege# ^ 

It was impossible to come near this city, in order to storm it, 
without making a bank, which would reach from 
the island ; and an attempt of this kind would be attended with diflij 
culties, that were seemingly insurmountable. The little arm ot 
the sea, which separated the island from the continent, was ex- 
posed to the west wind, which often raised such dreadful storms, 
that the waves would in an instant, sweep away all works. ^Be- 
sides, as the city was surrounded, on all sides, by the sea, there 
was no fixing scaling ladders, nor throwing up batteries, but at a 
distance, in the ships ; and the wall which projected into the sea 
towards the lower part, prevented people from landing: more^er, 
the military engines, which might have been put on board the 
i^alleys, could not do much execution, the waves were so very 
tumultuous. These obstacles, however, by no means retarded 
the enterprising resolutions of Alexander ; but, willing to gain a 
place, rather by treaty than by the sword, he sent heralds into 
the city, proposing a peace between the Tyrians and mm. 

The citizens, however, a tumultuous, ungovernable body , in- 
stead of listening to his proposals, instead of endeayounng to avert 
tis resentment, contrary to the law of naUons, killed his herdds, 
and threw them, from the top of the walls, mto the sea. 1 tas 
outrage inflamed Alexander’s passions to the highest degree. He 
resolved upon the city’s destruction, and sat down before it, wi* 
persevering resentment. His first endeavour was to ® 
jutfing from the continent, and reaching to the city. From &e 
foundations of an ancient city, ijpopthe shore, ^ 

rubbish ; from mount Libanus, which hung over the ci^, ^ cut 
down cedars that served for piles : and thus he began his work, 

*^*BS*the*farS«r they went from shore, the greater difficidtie# 
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they met ; heeatise the sea was deeper, and the workmen were 
much annoyed by the darts discharged from the top of the walls. 
The enemy, also, who were masters at sea, coming in great boats,- 
prevented the Macedonians from carrying on their work with 
vigour* 

At last, however, the pile appeared above water, a level of con 
siderable breadth. Then, the besieged perceived their rashness 
they saw, with terror, the vastness of the work which the sea had, 
till then, kept from their sight, and now began to attack the work* 
men with javelins, and wound them at a distance. It was there- 
fore resolved, that skins and sails should be spread, to cover the 
workmen ; and that two wooden towers should be raised, at the 
head of the bank, to prevent the approaches of the enemy. Yet 
these were burned, soon afterwards, by the besieged, togethei 
with all the wood^work composing the pile, that could be touch 
ed by the fire. 

Alexander, though he saw most of his designs defeated, and his 
works demolished, was not in the least dejected. His soldiers en- 
deavoured, with redoubled vigour, to repair the ruins of the 
bank ; and made and planted new machines, with such prodigious 
speed, as quite astonished the enemy. Alexander himself was 
present on all occasions, and superintended every part of the 
works. His presence and abilities advanced these still more than 
the multitude of hands employed. 

The whole was nearly finished, and brought almost to the wall 
of the city, when there arose,. on a sudden, an impetuous wind, 
which drove the waves with so much fury against the mole, that 
the cement and other things that barred it, gave way, and the 
water rushing through the stones, broke it in the middle. As 
soon as the great heap of stones which supported the earth wai 
thrown down, the whole sunk at once, as into an abyss. 

Any warrior, hut Alexander, would that instant have quite laid 
aside his enterprise ; and indeed he himself debated whether he 
should not raise the siege. But a superior power, who had fore- 
told and sworn the ruin of Tyre, and whose orders this prince 
only executed, prompted him to continue the siege ; and, dispel- 
ling all his fear and anxiety, inspired him with courage and con- 
fidence, and fired the breast of his whole army with the same 
sentiments. For now the soldiers, as if but that moment arrived 
before the city, forgetting all the toils they had undergone, began 
to raise a new mole, at which they worked incessantly. 

In the mean time, Alexander being convinced that while the 
enemy remained masters at sea, the city could not be taken, with 
great diligence procured a fleet from various parts, and, embark- 
ing himself, with some soldiers from among his guard, he set sail 
tow^ds the Tyrian fleet, forming aline of battle. The Tyrians 
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Tyrians, therefore, frustrated in their hopes, still retained the 
resolution of defending themselves to the last extremity ; and 
accordingly sent off their women and children to Carthage, as 
being of no use in the defence of their city. 

The engines now playing, the city was warmly attacker], on all 
sides, and as vigorously defended. The besieged, taught and 
animated by imminent danger, and the extreme necessity to which 
they were reduced, invented daily new arts, to defend themsel ves, 
and repulse the enemy. They warded off all the darts discharged 
from the balistas, by the assistance of turning wheels, which 
either broke them to pieces, or carried them another way. They 
deadened the violence of the stones that were hurled at them, 
by setting up a kind of sails and curtains, made of a soft sub- 
stance , which easily gave way. 

To annoy the ships which advanced against their wall, they 
fixed grappling irons and scythes to joists oV beamsS ; then, strain- 
ing their catapuitas (an enormous kind of cross-bow) they laid 
those great pieces ot timber upon them, instead of arrows, and 
shot them off, on a sudden, at the enemy : these crushed some 
to pieces, by their great weight; and the hooks or pensile 
scythes, with w*hich they were armed, tore others to pieces, and 
did considerable damage to their ships. 

They had also brazen shields, which they drew red hot out of 
the fire ; and, filling these with burning sand, they hurled them, in 
an instant, from the top of the wall, upon the enemy. There was 
nothing the Macedonians so much dreaded, as this last invention. 
The moment this burning sand got to the flesh, through the crevfces 
m the armour, it pierced to the very bone, and stuck so close, that 
there was no pulling it off ; so that the soldiers, throwing down 
their arms, and tearing their clothes to pieces, were in this man- 
ner exposed, naked and defenceless, to the shot of the enemy. 

It was now thought that Alexander, quite disoournged with his 
loss, was determined to relinquish the siege ; but he resolved to 
make a last eflbrt, with a great number of ships, which be manned 
with the flower of his army. Accordingly, a second naval en- 
gagement was fought ; in which, the Tyrians, after fighting with in- 
trepidity, were obliged to draw off their whole fleet towards the 
city. The king pursued their rear, very close, but was not able to 
enter the harbour, being repulsed by arrows shot from the wall . 
however, he either took or sunk a great number of their ships. 

Both the attack and defence tvere now more vigorous than 
ever. The courage of the combatants increased with the danger ; 
and each side, animated by the most powerful motives, ibu^hl 
like lions. Wherever the battering-ranis had beaten down an\ 
part of the wall, and the bridges were thrown out, instantly the 
Argyraspides mounted the breach, with the utmost valour ; Ling 
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number of prisonera amounted to thirty thousand, and wef6 aff 
sold M slaves, m different parts of the world. Thus fell Tvre 

^<>«rishmg city in tb4 

r^ons*”*^ spread the arts of commerce into the remotest 

Whilst Alexander was carrying on the siege of Tyre, he re 
ceived a second letter from Darius, in which that monarch seemed 
Hrtf p of his power, than before. He now gave him the 
btle of king, and offered him ten thousand talents, as a ransom 
for his captive mother and wife: he offered him his dSe® 
Statira, m marriage, with all the country he had conquered L 

fortune*" 7r inc^l'nc; of 

These terms were so considerable, that, when the king de- 
bated upon thena in council, Parmenio, one of his generals, could 
observing, that, if he were Alexander, he would agree 
to such a proposal ; to which, Alexander nobly replied, » And 

MsTif n""-® He thereforeLated the pro- 

posals of Dams with haughty contempt, and refused to accent 
of treasures which he already considered as his own. ^ 

i rom Tyre, Alexander marched to Jerusalem, fully resolved 
to punish that city, for having refused to supply his army with 
provisions during the last siege ; but the resentoent of Z con 
queror was averted, by meeting a procession of the l^iS 
of that city, marching out to receive him, dressed in white with 
before them, with a-mitre on his head w 
the front of which the name of God was written. ’ 

J. he moment the king perceived the high priest, he advanced 

P^found respect, bowe^hls 

y, adored the august name upon his front, and saluted him 

who wore It, with religious veneration. Then, the .Tews sur 
riding Alexander, raised their voices, to wish hL every kind 
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insured me that God woiild march at the head of my army, and 
give me the victory over that of the PersiaBS.’’ 

This speech, delivered with aa air of sincerity, no doubt had 
its effect, in encouraging the army , and establishing an opinion that 
Alexander’s mission was from heaven* Alexander having em- 
braced the high priest, was conducted by him to the temple ; 
where, after he had explained to him many prophecies in different 
parts of the Old Testament, concerning his invasion, he taught 
him to offer up a sacrifice in the Jewish manner. 

Alexander was so much pleased with his reception upon this 
occasion, that, before he left Jerusalem, he assembled the Jews, 
and bade them ask any favour they should think proper. Their 
recjuest was, To be allowed to live according to their ancient laws 
and maxims ; to be exempted from tribute every seventh year, 
as they were, by their laws, forbidden to labour, and could con- 
sequently have no harvest; they also requested, that such of 
their brethren as settled in Asia, should be indulged in the same 
privileges. Being gratified ia all their desires, great numbers 
offered to enlist themselves ia his army. Soon after, the Sama- 
ritans demanded the same favours 5 but he gave them an evasive 
answer, and promised to take the matter into consideration, upon 
his return. 

From this city, he went on to Gaza, where he found a more ob- 
stinate resistance than he had expected ; but at length taking the 
town by storm, and having cut to pieces the garrison, consisting of 
ten thousand men, with brutalferocity, he ordered Bcetis, the gov- 
ernor, to be brought before him ; and, having in vain endeavour- 
ed to .intimidate him, commanded, at last, that holes should be 
bored through his heels, and, that he, should be tied by cords, 
thrust through these holes, to the back of his chariot, and in this 
manner be dragged round the walls of the city. This, he did, in 
imitation of Achilles ; whom Homer describes as having dragged 
Hector, in ffie same manner, round the walls of Troy ; but it 
was reading the poet to very little advantage, to imitate his hero 
m the most unworthy part of his character. 

As soon as Alexander had ended the siege of Gaza, he left a 
garrison there, and turned the whole power of his arms towards 
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him, sef open tlie gates of the city to the conqueror, aud gar-€ 
up eight hundred talents (about one hundred and forty thousand 
pounds) and all the king’s furniture* Thus, Alexander obtained 
possession of all Egypt, without meeting the least opposition. 

He now therefore formed a design of visiting the temple of 
Jupiter* This temple Was situated at a distance of twelve days 
journey from Memphis, in the midst of the sandy deserts of Lybia. 
Alexander having read, in Homer, and other fabulous authors of 
antiquity, that most of the heroes were represented as- the sons of 
some deity, was willing, himself, to pass for a hero, and knew that 
he could bribe the priests to compliment him, as of celestial origin.. 
Setting out, therefore, along the river Memphb, aird after 
passed Canopus, opposite the island of Pharos, he there laid the 
foundatiOii<^ the city of Alexandria; which, in a little time, became 
one of the most flourishing towns, for commerce, in the world- 

From thence, he had a journey of three hundred and forty 
miles, to the temple of Jupiter; the way leading through inhospita- 
ble deserts, and plains of sand. The soldiers were patient enough, 
for the two first days march, before they arrived amidst the dread- 
ful solitudes ; but, as soon as they found themselves in vast plains*, 
covered with sands of a prodigious depth, they were greatly ter- 
rified. Surrounded,, as with a sea, they gazed arerundy as far as 
their sight could extend, to discover, if possible, some place that 
was inhabited ; but, all in vain : they could not perceive so much 
as a single tree, nor the least appearance of any cultivated land. 

To increase their calamity,. the water brought by them, in goat- 
skins, upon camels, now failed, and there was not so much as a 
single drop, in all that sandy desert. They were, however, great- 
ly refreshed, by the accidental falling of a 'shower, which served 
to encourage them in their progress, till they came to the temple 
of the deity. Nothing can be more fanciful, than the description 
the historians have given us of this gloomy retreat. It is repre- 
sented as a small spot of fertile ground, in the midst of vast soli- 
tudes of sand : it is covered with the thickest trees,, which ex- 
clude the rays of <£e sun and watered with several springs, 
which preserved it in perpetual verdure : near the grove where 
temple stood, was the Fountain of tk^ Sun; which, at day- 
break, was lukewarm, at noon cold, then towards evening insen- 
sibly grew warmer, and was boiling hot at midnights I 

The god- worshipped in this place, had his statue made of 
emerald^S', and other precious stones ; and,.fi:om the head to the 
waist, resembled a ram. No sooner had Alexander.appeared be- 
hre the altar, than the high-priest declared him to be the son of 
Jupiter. The conqueror, quite intoxicatedwith adulation, asked, 

* Whether he should have success in his expedition the priest 
WBSwered^ “ That he should be monarch of the world t”— the 
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»tS>ii!|tieror'inqulred, if liis father’s murderers were punished 
the priest replied, That his father Jupiter was immortal, but 
that the murderers of Philip had ail been extirpated.” 

Alexander having ended his sacriice, and rewarded the priests 
mho had been so liberal of their titles, from that time supposed 
himself, or would have it supposed, that he was the sou of Ju 
piter. Upon his return from the temple, and during his stay in 
Egypt, he settled the government of that country upon the most 
solid foundation: he divided it into districts, over which he ap- 
pointed a lieutenant, who received orders from himself alone . 
and, in the beginning of spring, he set out, to march against Da- ; 

rius, who was preparing to oppose him. | 

He made some stay at Tyre, to settle the various affairs of ; 

the countries he had left behind ; and advanced towards new { 

conquests. On his march, the wife of Daiius died in child-bed, | 

and was honoured with a funerd ceremony, due to her exalted ? 

character. He continued his journey towards the Tigris ; where > 

he at last expected to come up with the enemy, and etdke one j 

Mow, which should decide the fate of nations. Darius had al- | 

ready twice made overtures of peace ; but, finding^at last, that | 

there were no hopes of concluding one, unless he resign^ the I 

whole empire to him, prepared himself again for battle. I 

For this purpose, he assembled, in Babylon, an army half 
as nuinerous again as that at Issus, and marched it towards 
Nineveh. His forces covered all the plains of Mesopotamia. | 

Advice having been brought, that the enemy was not far off, he I 

caused Satropates, colonel of the cavalry, to advance, at the | 

head of a thousand chosen horse ; and likewise gave six thou- I 

sand to Maz^us, governor of ffae province ; all of whom were I 

to prevent Alexander from crossing the river, and to lay waste 
the country through which that monarch was to pass. But he 
arrived too, late. 

The Tigris is the most rapid river of all the East ; and it waf 
With some Gii^uity that Alexander’s so^cEer-s were able to stem 
the current, catrying their arms over their heads. The king 
walked on foot among the infantry, and pointed out, with his hand* 
the passage to his soldiers : he commanded them, with a loud 
voice, to save nothing but their aims ; and let their baggage that 
retarded them in the water, float away with the stream. Al 
le.igth, they were drawn up, in battle array, on the opposite 
shore : and encamped two days near the river, still prepared 
for action. 

An eclipse of the moon, which happened about that time, gave 
Alexander’s soldiers great uneasiness ; but he brought forward ; 

some Egyptian soothsayers, who assured the army, That the 
portended calamities not to the Greeks, but the Persians * 
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By this artifice, the hopes and the courage of the soldiers bei!^ 
revived once more, the king led them on to meet the enemy, and 
began bis march at midnight. On his right hand, lay the Tigris, 
and on his left the Gordylean mountains. At break of day, news 
was brought, that Darius was only twenty miles distant. All 
things now therefore threatened an approaching battle ; when 
Darius, who had already twice sued for peace, sent new condi- 
tions, still more advantageous than the former. But Alexandei 
refused his offers ; proudly replying, “ That the world would 
not permit two suns, nor Asia two kings,” Thus, all negociatioi 
being at an end, both sides prepared for battle j equally irritated 
and equally ambitious. Darius pitched his camp near a village 
called Gaugamila, and the river Bumela, in a plain, at a con 
siderable distance from Arbela. He had before levelled the spot, 
which he had pitched upon for the field of battle, in order that 
his chariots and cavalry might have full room to moTe j as his 
fighting in the straits of Cilicia, had there lost him the battle. 

Alexander, upon hearing this news, continued four days m the 
place in which he then was, to rest his army, and surrounded his 
camp with trenches and palisades; for he was determined to 
leave there all his baggage and the useless soldiers, and march 
the remainder against the enemy, with no other equipage than 
the arms they carried. Accordingly, he set out about nine in the 
evening, in order to fight Darius at day-break ; who, upon being 
advised of this, had drawn up his army in order of battle. Alex 
ander also marched in battle array; for both armies were withii 
two or three leagues of each other. 

When he had arrived at the mountains, where he could dis 
cover the enemy’s army, he halted; and, having assembled hu? 
general officers, as well Macedonians as foreigners, he debated 
whether they should engage immediately, or pitch their camp in 
that place. The latter opinion being followed, because it was 
judged proper for them to view the field of battle, and the man- 
ner in which the enemy was drawn up, the army encamped, in the 
same order in which it had marched ; during which, Alexander 
at the head of his infantry , lightly armed, and his royal regiments, 
marched round the plain in which the battle was to be fought. 

^ Having returned, he assembled his general officers, a s'^econd 
time, and told them that there was no occasion for making a 
speech, because tbeir courage and great actions were alone suf- 
ficient to excite them to glory; and he desired them only to re- 
present to the soldiers, that they were not to fight, on this occa 
sion, for Phoenicia or Egypt, but for all Asia, which would bo 
possessed by him who should conquer ; and that, after having 
gone through so many provinces, and left behind them so great 
a number of rivers they could secure their retreat 
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tid i>lhefwise, by gaii^mg a complete Victofy. After this 

speech, he ordered them to take some repose. 

It is said, Parmenio advised him to attack the enemy in the 
night time, alleging that they might easily be defeated, if fallen 
upon by surprise, and in the dark ; but the king answered so loud, 
that all present might hear him, that it did not become Alexan* 
der to steal a Tictory, and therefore he was resolved to fight and 
conquer in broad day light; This was a haughty, but, at the 
same time, a prudent answer : it was rurming great hazard, to 
fall upon so numerous an army in the night time, and in an un- 
known country, Darius, fearing he should be attacked unawares, 
because he had not intrenched himself, obliged his soldiers to 
continue the whole night under arms, which proved of the high- 
est injury to him in the engagement. 

In the mean time, Alexander went to bed, to repose himself 
the remaining part of the night. As he revolved in his mind, not 
without some emotion, the consequence of the battle which was 
upon the point of being fought, he could not immediately sleep. 
But his body being oppressed, in a manner, by the anxiety of his 
mind, he slept soundly the whole night, contrary to his usual 
custom ; so that when his generals were assembled, atday break, 
before his tent, to receive his orders, they were greatly sur 
prised to find he was not awake ; upon which, they themselves 
commanded the soldiers to take some refreshment. 

Parraenio having, at last, awaked him, and seeming surprised 
to find him in so calm and sweet a sleep:, just as he was going to 
fight a battle, in which his whole fortune lay at stake, ^ How 
could it be possible,’* said Alexander, me not to be calm, 
since the enemy is coming to deliver himself into my hands 
Upon this, he immediately took up his arms, mounted his horse, 
and rode up and down the ranks, exhorting the troops to behave 
gallantly, and, if possible, to surpass their ancient fame, and the 
glory they had hitherto acquired. 

There was a great difference between the two armies, in re- 
spect to numbers, but much more with regard to courage. That 
of Darius consisted at least of six hundred thousand foot, and 
forty thousand horse ; and the other, of no more than forty thou- 
sand foot, and seven or eight thousand horse : but the latter was 
all fire and strength ; whereas, on the side of the Persians, it 
was a prodigious assemblage of men, not of soldiers ; an empty 
phantom, rather than a real army. Both sides were disposed i* 
very nearly the same array. The forces were drawn up in two 
lines, the cavalry on the two wings, and the infantry in the mid 
die ; the one and the other being under the particular conduct of 
the chiefs of each of the different nations that composed them » 
and commanded, in general, by the principal crown ofiicers* 
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The front of the battle (under Darius) was covered with two 

wi* fifteen elephant- • 
that bng tahng his post in the centre of the first line. Besides tW 
^ards, which were the flower of his forces, he had fortified him- 
self also with the Grecian infantry, whom he had drawn up near his 
person, believing this body, only, capable of opposing the Macedol 
man phalanx. As his army spread over a much greater space of 
g ound, than that of the enemy, he intended to surround and te 
whlph^ ‘f same time, both in front and flank'- 

pSie^'^*^ Alexander s disposition, he soon after found m 

bearing lest the Macedonians should draw him from the 
^ot of ground he had levelled, and carry him into another that 
was rough and uneven commanded the cavalry in his left wing 
which spread much farther than that of the enemy’s right to 
march directly forwaifl, and wheel about upon the Macedonians 
n flank, to prevent them from extending their troops fartC! 
p n which, Alexander despatched against them the body of 

Bot able to make head against the enemy, because of their pro- 
tons numbers, he reinforced them with the Paeonians, whew 
8nd with the foreign cavalry. 

of numbers, the Persians had also of 

more ; by which Alexander’s cavalry was very severelv an- 
Myed. However , the Macedonians marched to the charge with 
great bravery, and at last put the enemy to flight. Upon this the 
emans opposed the chariots armed with scythes, against the Ma 
-e^man phalanx, m order to break it ; but with little success. 

soldiers, who were lightly armed, b» 
string their swords against their bucklers, and tL arrows which 
Sf7h!mf^ sides, frightened .the horses, and made a great number 
**f fSamst their own troops. Others, laying hold 

i 1 chOTots drove between the battalions, which 

open^, to make way ibr them, as they had been ordered • bv 
whmh means, they did little or no execution. ’ ^ 

Alexander, seeing Darius set hk whole army in motion in or 

£rs ‘'wh® nt 7 stratagem, to encourage his sol- 
fliers, yy hen the battle was at the hottest, and the MS;ed«.nhn« 
were m tte greatest danger, Aristander, the soothsayer cMhed 
m his white robes, holding a branch ohaurel in hk hand a^ 

vpces among the combatants, as he had been instructed S tht 
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the sootlisayer, also saw it : and tlieretjpon renewed 

the attack, with greater cheerfulness and ardour, than ever. 

Alexander now pressed to the place in which Darius was sta- 
tioned; and the presence of the two opposing kings inspired both 
sides with vigour. Darius was mounted on a chariot, and Alex 
ander on horseback; both surrounded by their bravest oflicers 
and soldiers, whose only endeavours were to save the lives of 
their respective princes, at the hazard of their own. The battle 
was obstinate and bloody. Alexander, having w^ounded Darius’ 
equerry with a javelin, the Persians as well as MaGetlonians, 
imagined that the king was killed ; upon which, the former, 
breaking aloud into the most dismal sounds, the whole army was 
seized with the greatest consternation. 

The relations of Darius, who were at his left hand, fled away 
with the guards, and so abandoned the chariot ; hut those who 
were at his right, took him into the centre of their bofly. His- 
torians relate, that this prince having drawn his scimitar, reflect- 
ed whether he ought not to lay violent hands upon himself, rather 
than fly in an ignominious manner. But, perceiving from bis 
chariot, that his soldiers still fought, he was ashamed to forsake 
them ; and, as divided between hope and despair, the Persians 
retired insensibly, and thinned their ranks, when it could no longer 
be called a battle, but a slaughter. Then, Darius turning about 
his chariot, fled with the rest ; and the conqueror was now 
wholly employed in pursuing him. 

But, in the mean time, finding that the left wing of his army, 
commanded by Parmenio, was in great danger, Alexander was 
obliged to desist from pursuing Darius, whom he had almost over- 
taken, and wheeled round to attack the Persian horse, which, after 
plundering the camp, were retiring in good order : them, he cut in 
pieces ; and the scale of battle turning in favour of the Macedoni- 
ans, a total rout of the Persians ensued. The pursuit was warm, 
and the slaughter amazing. Alexander rode as far as Arbela, after 
Darius : every moment hoping to overtake him : he had just pass- 
ed through, when Alexander arrived ; but he left his treasure, 
with his bow and shield, as a prey to the enemy. 

Such, was the success of this famous battle, which gave em- 
pire to the conqueror. According to Arrian, the Persians lost 
three hundred thousand men, besides those who were taken 
prisoners ; which, at least, is a proof that the loss was very great 
on their side. That of Alexander was veiy inconsiderable ; not 
having lost, according to the last mentioned author, above twelve 
hundred men, most of whom were horse. This engagement was 
fought in the month of October, about the same time that, two 
years before, the battle of Issus was fought. As Guagamela, in 
Assyria, the spot where the two armies engaged, was a small 
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place, of very little note, this was called the battle of Arbelk 

th^city being newest to the field of battle. 

Darius, after this dreadful defeat, rode towards the river D vcu«! 
with a very few attendants. He was advised to break down the 
bridges, to secure his retreat ; but he refused, saying, he would 
not save his life, at the expense of thousands of hissubjects After 
riding a great number of miles, full speed, he arrived, at midnight 
at Arbela ; from thence, he fled towards Media, over the Arme 
man mountains, followed by his satraps, and a few of his guards 
expecting the worst, despairing of fortune, a wretched survivoi 
ot his country’s ruin. 

^ In the mean time, Alexander approached near Babylon, and 
the governor, who had retired thither after the battle of 
Arbela, surrendered to him, without striking a blow. Alexander 
herefore, entered the city, at the head of bis whole army, as if he 
had been marching to a battle. The walls of Babylon were lined 
with people, notwithstanding the greater part of the citizens had 
gone out before, from the impatient desire that they had to see 
their new sovereign; whose renown had far outstripped his march. 

Bagophanes, governor of the fortress, and guardian of the trea- 
sure, unwilling to discover less zeal than Mazajus, strewed the 
s reels with flowers, and raised, on both sides of the way, silver 
altars, which smoked, not only with frankincense, but the most 
fragrant perfumes of every kind. Last of all, came the presents 
which were to be made to the king ; consisting of herds of cattle 
and a great number of horses, as also lions and panthers, whieh 
were carried m cages. After these, the Magi walked, singing 
hymns, after the manner of their country ; then, the Chaldeans” 
.OTtnpamed by the Babylonish soothsayers and musicians, 
he rear was brought up by the Babylonish cavalry ; of which 
men and horses were so sumptuous, that imagination can 
scarcely reach their magnificence. The king caused the people 
to walk after the infantry, and he himself, surrounded by his 
and seated on a chariot, entered the city, and thence rode 
the palace, as m a kind of triumph. The next day, he took 
^w of all Danus’ money and moveables, which amounted to 
T^pedible suim, and which he distributed with generosity among 
his soldiers. He gavefee ^vernment of the province to Mazseusf 
md the command of the forces which he left there, to Apollo- 
dorus of Amphipolis. ^ 

From Babylon, Afexander marched to the province of Syra- 
ceni, afterwards to Susa, where he arrived, after a march of 
twenty days, and found treasures to an infinite amount. These 
also he^apphed to tlm purpose of rewarding merit and courage 
among his troo^ In^ this city, he left the mother and cbildrin 
of Danus ; and from thence he went forward till he came to a 
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rirer called Pasltigrts. Having crossed it, with^ nine thousand 
foot, and three thousand horse, consisting of Agrians, as well as 
of Grecian mercenaries, and a reinforcement of three thousand 
Thracians, he entered the country of Uxii. This region lies near 
Susa, and extends to the frontiers of Persia, a narrow pass only 
lying between it and Susiana. Maclathes cismmanded this prov- 
ince. He was not a time-server, nor a follower of fortune, hut 
faithful to his sovereign : he resolved to hold out to the last ex* 
tremity ; and, for this purpose, had withdrawn into his own city, 
which stood in the midst of craggy rocks, and was surrounded 
wit^recipices. Having been forced from thence, he retired into 
the citadel, whence the besieged sent thirty deputies to Alexan- 
der, to sue for quarter ; which they obtained, at last, by the in- 
terposition of Sysigambis. 

The king not only pardoned Madathes, who was a near rela- 
tion of that princess, but likewise set at liberty all the captives, 
and those who had surrendered themselves, permitted them to 
enjoy their several rights and privileges, would not suffer the city 
to be plundered, but let them plough their lands, without paying 
any tribute. From thence, he proceeded to the pass of Susa, de- 
fended by mountains almost inaccessible, and by Ariobarzanes, 
with a body of five thousand men : he there stopped for a while, 
but being led by a different route among the mountains, be came 
over the pass, and so cut the army that defended it in pieces. 

Alexander, from an effect of the good fortune which constantly 
attended him in all his undertakings, having extricated himself 
happily out of the danger to which he was so lately exposed, 
marched immediately towards Persia. Being on the road, he re- 
ceived letters from Tiridates, governor of Persepolis, in which 
he informed him, that the inhabitants of that city, upon the re- 
port of his advancing towards them, were determined to plunder 
Darius’ treasures, with which he was entrusted, and therefore 
that it was necessary for him to make all the haste imaginable 
to seize them himself; that he had only the Araxes to cross, 
after which the road was smooth and easy; 

Alexander, upon this news, leaving his infantry behind, march- 
ed the whole night, at the head of his cavalry, who were very 
much harassed by the length and swiftness of his march, and 
passed the Araxes on a bridge, which, by his order, had been 
built some days before. But, as he drew near the city, he per- 
ceived a large body of men, who exhibited a memorable exam- 
ple of the greatest misery. These were about four thousand 
Greeks, very far advanced in years, who having been made 
prisoners of war, had suffered all the torments which the Persian 
tyranny could inflict. The hands of some bad been cut off, the 
feet of others ; and others again had lost their noses and ears 
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They appeared like so many shadows, rather than like men 
speech being almost the only thing by which they were known 
to be such* Alexander could not refrain from tears, at this sight', 
and, as they irresistibly brought him to commiserate their con- 
dition, he bade them, with the utmost tenderness, not to despond • 
and assured them, that they should again see their wives and 
country. They chose, however, to remain in a place where 
misfortune now became habitual ; wherefore, he rewarded them 
liberally for their sufferings, and commanded the governor of the 
province to treat them with mildness and respect. 

The day following, he entered the city of Persepolis,1it the 
head of his victorious soldiers ; who, though the inhabitants made 
no resistance, began to cut in pieces all those who still remained 
Ti the city. However, the king soon put an end to the massacre; 
and forbade his soldiers to offer further \ iolence. The riches he 
had found in other places, were but trifling, when compared to 
those he found here. This however did not save the city. Being 
one day at a banquet among his friends, and happening to drink 
to excess, the conversation ran upon the various cruelties exer- 
cised by the Persians in Greece, particularly at AiHehs. Thais, 
an Athenian courtesan, urged the pusillanimity of not taking re- 
venge for such repeated slaughters. All the guests applauded the 
discourse ; when immediately the king rose from table, (his head 
oeing crowned with flowers) and, taking a torch in his hand, he 
advanced forward, to execute his mad exploit. The whole com- 
pany followed him, breaking into loud acclamations, and, after 
singing and dancing, surrounded the palace. All the rest of the 
Macedonians, at this noise, ran in crowds, with lighted torches, 
and set fire to every part of the city. However, Alexander was 
sorry, not long afterwards, for what he had done ; and thereupon 
gave orders for extinguishing the fire : but it was too late. 

While Alexander was thus triumphing in all the exultation of 
success, the wretched Darius had arrived at Ecbatana, the capital 
of Media. There remained still with this fugitive prince, thirty 
thousand foot; among whom, were four thousand Greeks, who 
were faithful to him to the last ; besides these, he had four thou- 
sand stingers, and upwards of three thousand Bactrian horse, 
whom Bessus, their governor, commanded. ,/ 

Darius, pen with so small a force, still /conceived hopes of 
opposing his rival; or at least of protracting the war. But he 
was surrounded by traitors ; his want of success had turned all 
mankind against him ; and Nabarzanes, one of the greatest lords 
of Persia, and general of the horse, had conspired with Bessus, 
general of the Bactrians, to commit the blackest of all crimes, 
and that was, to seize upon the person of the king, and lay him 
m chains, which they might easily do, as each of them had a'greal 
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mimbef of soldiers ander Ms coaimand. Their design was, if 
Alexander should pursue them, to secure themselves, by giving 
up Darius alive into his hands ; and, in case they escaped, to 
murder that prince, and afterwards usurp his crown, and begin 
a new war. The traitors soon won over the troops, by repre- 
senting to them that they were going to their destruction ; that 
they would soon be crushed under the ruins of an empire, which 
was ready to fall ; at the same time, that Bactriana was open to 
them and offered them immense riches. These promises soon 
prevailed upon the perfidious army ; the traitors seized and 
bouni^iheir monarch in chains of gold, under the appearance of 
honour, as he was a king ; then enclosing him in a covered 
chariot, they set out towards Bactriana. 

In this manner, they carried him, with the utmost despatch, 
until being informed that the Grecian army was still hotly pur- 
suing them, they found it impossible either to conciliate the friend- 
ship of Alexander, or to secure a throne for themselves : they 
therefore, once more, gave Darius his liberty, and desired him 
to make the best of Ms escape with them from the conqueror ; 
but he replied, that the gods were ready to revenge the evils he 
i had already suffered; and, appealing to Alexander for justice, 

‘ F refused to follow a band of traitors. At these words, they fell 

i into the utmost fury, thrusting him with their darts and their 

I spears, and left Mm to linger in this manner, unattended, the 
I remains of his wretched life, 

‘ The traitors then made their escape by. different ways ; white 

the victorious Macedonians at length coming up, found Darius in 
a solitude, lying in his chariot, and drawing near his end. How- 
ever, he had strength enough, before he died, to call for drink, 

i which a Macedonian, Polys'tratus by name, brought him. He 
had a Persian prisoner, whom he employed as his interpreter 
Darius, after drinking what had been given him, turned to the 
Macedonian, and said, that, in the deplorable state to which he 
reduced, he however should have the comfort to speak to one 
' could understand him, and that his last words would not be 
‘ He therefore charged Mm to tell Alexander, that he had died 

1 in his debt, that he gave him many thanks for the great humanity 
^ - he had exercised towards his mother, his wife, and his children, 

, whose lives he had not only spared, but had restored them to 

" k their former splendour ; that he besought the gods to give vic- 

tory to his arms, and make him monarch of the universe ; that he 
thought he need not intreat him to revenge the execrable murder 
' committed on his person, as this was the common cause of kings, 

1 After this, taking Polystratus by the bhnd, “ Give him,’* said 

he, thy hand, as I give "thee mine : and^cari-y him, in my name,^ 
the only pledge! am able to give, of my gratitude and affections,* 
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Saying tliese words, be breathed his last. Alexander coming up a 
moment after, and seeing Darius’ body , he wept bitterly ; and, 
by the strongest testimonies of aftection that could be given, 
proved how intimately he was affected with the unhappiness of 
a prince who deserved a better fate. 

He immediately pulled off his military cloak, and threw it on 
Darius’ body : then, causing it to be embalmed, and his coffin 
to be adorned with royal magniftcence, he sent it to Sysigambis, 
to be interred with the honours usually paid to the deceased Per- 
sian monarchs, and entombed wdth his ancestors. Thus^llied 
Darius, in the fiftieth year of his age ; six of which he l^gned 
with felicity. In him, the Persian empire ended, after having 
existed, from the time of its founder, Cyrus the Great, a period 
of two hundred and ninety-nine years. 

CPIAPTER XV. 

From the Death of Darius^ to the Death of Ales:ander^ 

The death of Darius served only to infiame the spirit of am 
bition in Alexander, to pursue further conquests. After having 
in vain attempted to follow Bessus, who now assumed the name 
of king, he desisted, in order to cross Parthia ; and, in three days, 
arrived on the frontiers of Hy rcania, which submitted to his arms. 
He afterwards subdued the Mardii, the Arii, the Drangm, the 
Arichosii, and several other nations ; into whose countries, bis 
army marched with greater speed than people generally travel 
He frequently pursued an enemy for whole days and nights to- 
gether ; almost without suffering his troops to take any rest. By 
this prodigious rapidity, he came unawares upon nations who 
thought him at a great distance ; and subdued them, before they 
had time to put themselves in a posture of defence. 

It was upon one of these excursions, that Thaiestris, queen of 
the Amazons, came to pay him a visit. A violent desire of see- 
ing Alexander, had prompted that princess to leave her domii* 
ions, and travel through a great number of countries, to gratif 3 
her curiosity. Having come pretty near his camp, she sent word 
that a queen was come to visit him ; and that she had a prodi- 
gious incUnation to cultivate his acquaintance. Alexander having 
returned a favourable answer, she commanded her train to stop, 
and came forward herself, with three hundred women ; and, the 
moment she perceived the king, she leapt from her horse, hav- 
ing two lances in her right hand. 

She looked upon the king without discovering the least sign 
of admiration ; and, surveying him attentively, did not think bis 
itature correspondent to ms fame ; for the barbarians are very 
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tettch struck with a majestic air ; and think those only capable 
of mighty achievements^ bn whom nature has bestowed bodily 
advantages. She did not scruple to tell him, that the chief mo* 
iive of her journey, was to have posterity bj him | adding, that 
she was worthy of giving heirs to his empire. Alexander, upon 
this request, was obliged to make some stay in this place ; after 
which, Thalestris returned to her kingdom, and the king into the 
province inhabited by the Parthians. 

Alexander, uow^ enjoying a little repose, abandoned himself to 
sej^suality; and he whom the arms of the Persians could not 
conqiligr, fell a victim to their vices. Nothing was now to he 
seen, but games, parties of pleasure, women, and excessive feast- 
ing; in which, he used to revel whole days and nights. Not 
satisfied with the buffoons, and the performers on instrumental 
music, whom he had brought with him out of Greece, he obliged 
the captive women, whom he carried along with him, to sing 
songs, after the manner of their couotryf 

Pie happened, among these women to perceive one who ap- 
peared in deeper afiliction than the rest; and who, by a modest, 
and, at the same time, a noble confusion, discovered a greater 
reluctance than the others, to appear in public. She was a per- 
fect beauty, which was very much heightened by her bashful- 
ness ; whilst she threw her eyes to the ground, and did all in her 
pow’er to conceal her face. The king soon imagined, by her air 
and mien, that she was not of vulgar birth, and, inquiring him- 
self into it, the lady answered, “ That she was grand-daughter to 
Ochus, who not long before had swayed the Persian sceptre, ana 
ri.,.T^hter of bis son ; that she had Dftarried Hystaspes, who was 
ated to Darius, and general of a great army.” 

Alexander, being touched with compassion, when he heard the 
unhappy fate of a princess of the blood royal, and the sad con- 
dition to which she was reduced, not only gave her liberty, but 
^returned all her possessions ; and caused her husband to he sought 
order that she might be restored to him. 

the veteran soldiers, who had fought under Philip, 
navmg the least idea of sensuality, inveighed publicly against 
prodigious luxury, and the numerous vices, which the army 
had learnt in Susa and Ecbatana. The king, therefore, though# 
that the safest remedy wmuld be to employ them, and, for tbai 
purpose, led them to Bessus. But, as the army was encumbered 
with booty, and a useless train of baggage, so that it could scarcely 
move, he first caused all his own baggage to be carried into the 
’eat square, and afterwards that of his army (such things ex 
jpted as were absolutely necessary ;) then, ordered the whole 
to be carried from thence, in carts, to a large plaun. Every one 
was in great pain to knew the meaning of ttis : but, after he 
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bad sent away the horses, he himself set fire to- his own tiling 

and commanded every one to follow his example. . ’ 

_ Hitherto, we have seen Alexander triumphing, by a course of 
virtue. We are now to behold him swollen up by success, spoiled 
by flattery, and enervated by vices ; exhibiting a very doubtful 
character, and mixing the tyrant with the hero. A conspiracy 
was formed against him, by one Dymnus ; this was communicated 
by a Macedonian soldier, to Philotas, one of Alexander’s-fevour 
ites. Philotas neglected divulging it to his master ; and thus be- 
came suspected himself, as being concerned in the conspiracy. 

1. armemo, also, the father of this young favourite, becamy<qual- 
ly obnoxious ; and, as the suspicion of tyrants is equally fatal 
with a conviction, Alexander doomed both to destruction. 

In the beginning of the night, various parties of guards having 
been posted in the several places necessary, some entered the 
tent ot Philotas, who v/as then in a deep sleep ; when, starting from 
his slumbers, as they were putting manacles on his hand, he cried. 

Alas . my sovereign, the inveteracy of my enemies', has got the 
better of your goodness.” After this, they covered his ftice, and 
brought him to the palace, without uttering a single word. His 
hands were tied behind hiin, and his head covered with a coarse 
worn out piece of cloth. Lost to himself, he did not dare to 
look up, or open his lips ; but the tears streaming from his eyes, 
he fainted away, in the arms of the man who held him. As the 
8tanders-by wiped ofif the tears in which his face was bathed, 
recovering his speech and his voice by insensible degrees, he 
seemed desirous of speaking. • 

The result £ this interview was, that Philotas should be put 
to the rack. The persons who presided on that occasion, were 
his most inveterate enemies, and they made him suffer every kind 
of torture. P.ulotas at first discovered the utmost resolution and 
strength of n md ; the torments which he suffered not being able 
te force from him a single word, nor even so much as a sigh, 
flut, at last^ conquered by pain, he confessed himself to be guiltv*- 
named several accomplices, and even accused his own father' 

i were read in full assem-’" 

bly, he himself being present. Upon the whole, he was unani- 
mously sentenced to die; immediately after ;hich, he wae 
stoned, according to the custom of Macedonia, with some others 
of tlie conspirators. 

The condemnation of Philotas brought on that of Parmenio - 
whether It were that Alexander really believed him guiltro; 
was afraid of the faAer now he had put to death the foh- 
damus one of the lords of the court, was appointed to see the 
execution performed. He hnd been one of Parmenio’s most in 
timate. friends, If we may give that name to courtiers, wl“ a teni 
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only to tfeeir own fortunes. This was the veiy reason of his being 
notninaied, because no one could suspect that he was sent with 
any such orders against Parmenio. He therefore set out for Me- 
dii where that general commanded the army, and was entrusted 
with the king’s treasure, which amounted to a hundred and four 
score thousand talents, about twenty-seven millions sterling 
Alexander had given him several letters for Cleandcr, the king’s 
lieutenant in the province; and for the principal officer^ Two 
were for Parmenio ; one of them from Alexander, and the other 
seatcA-svith Philotas’ seal, as if he had been alive, to prevent 

the father from harbouring the least suspicion. , 

Polydamus was but eleven days on his journey, and alighteo 
in the night at Oleander’s. After havingtaken all the precautions 
necessary, they went together, with a great number of attendants, 
to meet Parmenio, who at this time was walking in his own park. 
The moment Polydamus espied him, though at a great distance, 
he ran to embrace him, with an air of the utmost joy ; and, after 
compliments, intermixed with the strongest indications of friend- 
hip, had passed, on both sides, he gave him Alexander’s letter, 
which opening, and afterwards that under the name of Philotas 
ne seemed pleased with the contents. _ . . , 

At that very instant, Oleander thrust a da^er into his side, 
then made another thrust into his throat ; and the rest gave him 
several wounds, even after he was dead. He was, at the time of 
his death, seventy years of sge, and had served his master with 
a fidelity and zeal, which, in the end, was very ill rewarded. 

In order to prevent the ill consequences that might arise from 
the contemplation of these cruelties, Alexander set out upon his 
march, and continued to pursue Bessus ; upon which occasion ho 
exposed himself to great hardships and dangers. Bessus, how- 
ever, was treated by his followers in the same manner he had 
treated the king his master. Rpitamenes, his chief confidant, hav- 
iny formed a conspiracy against him, seized his person, put him 
-in” chains, forced the royal robes from his back; and, with a 
' chain round his neck, he was delivered up, in the most igno- 
minious manner, to Alexander. _ 

The king caused this man to he treated with his usual cruelty. 
After reproaching him for his treachery, and causing his nose 
and ears to be cut off, he sent him to Ecbatana, there to suffer 
whatever punishment Darius’ mother should think proper to in- 
flict upon him. Four trees were bent by main force, one towarck 
the other, and to each of these trees one of the limbs -of the trai* 
tor’s body was fastened. Afterwards, the trees being allowed to 
return to their natural position, they flew back, with so much 
violence, that each tore away the liroh that was fixed to it, and 
go quartered him . 



the history 

P®»’S0“> at once great cruelty and great 
fenterpnse, Alexander still inarched forward, in search of^! ‘ 
nations whom he might subdue. A city inhabited bv the Brn ' 
he ove«, ..d | the Lttt 

that h H i^r ■ traitorous Greeks 

that had delivered up the treasures of a temple with which thol' 

wtfere to the river Jaxerthes^ 

where he received a wound in the leg: from thence he v.?' 

forward, and took the capital of Sogdifna; where he recelv^ 
an embassy from the Scythians, who lived free and indene«dfnt 
but now submitted to him. ‘“uepejMent 

^yopolis, and besieged it. This was the 
last city of the Persian empire, and had been built by Cvrus af 

t to plunder. In this manner, he went on, capriciously destrov 
ing some towns, and building others ; settling colo2 in soS^; 

n s nth provinces waste, at his pleasure. Amo^g 

n s other projects, an invasion of the kingdom of Lythia was one^ 
hut the crossing of the river Jaxerthes, was by no means a^aL’ 

d?ngWsTe7 on forenfost in encountering 

^ 1*1 ® troops across the stream, which wa«i 

rapid, and gained a si^al victory over the Scythians, who vainU 
attempted to oppose him on the other side. ^ ^ 

♦i * ^ ^ j ’ called P etra Oxiani, defended by a garrison o« 

thirty thousand soldiers^ with ammunition and provision for fwa 
years, was still considered as impregnabl! £™r S £ 

diff b'’‘7 his ambition, his soldiers scaled the 

am7h^ it ®«PP«s'ng that the whole Macedonian 

♦i,?^r “ their heads, surrendered, upon condition that 

the r lives should be spared ; but Alexande^ figeS 

of treaty, and the humanity whicTi became a soldier m this oc. 

to be scourged with rods, and afterward* 
foot of the same rock. . 

After this, having^subdued the Massaget® and Dah®, he enter- 
ed he province of Basaria : thence, he advanced to Marcam er - 
and appointed Clytus governor of that province. This was an • 
old officer, who had f^ght under Philip, and signalized hT7se!? 
on many occasions. At the batll^ nf pivi* nim&eit 

fighting bare-headed, and Rasais had hT7m f 

strike him behind, Clytus coi^dtS kin!- w!iK 7*^ 

cut off the barbarian’^ hand Si anice K "’I 

^IdT^fn-hli ^erwithas“i7tei1s2^^^^ 

4rinki,s b, hir,;!, 
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bdilSlitig shocked eVCn those very persons who knew that he spoke 
the trath, but particularly the old generals of hi^ army ; whose ad- 
miration were engrossed by the actions of his father. Clytus was 
intoxicated, and, turning about to those who sat below him at table, 
quoted to them a passage from Euripides ; but, in such a manner, 
that the king could only hear his voice, and not the words dis 
tinctly. 

The sense of the passage was, that the Greeks had done very 
wrong, in ordaining, that, in the inscriptions engraved on trophies. 
t^)e names of kings only should be mentioned ; because, by this 
mean?, brave men were robbed ot the glory they had purchased 
with their blood. The king, suspecting Clytus had let drop sonie 
disobliging expressions, asked those who sat nearest him, what he 
bad said. As no one answered, Cly tus raising his voice by degrees, 
began to relate the actions of Philip, and his wars in Greece, 
preferring them to whatever was doing at that time ; which creat 
ed a great dispute between the young and old men. 

Though the king was very highly vexed, he nevertheless stifled 
his resentment, and seemed to listen very patiently to all that 
Clytus spoke. It is probable, he would have quite suppressed 
his passion, had Clytus stopped there ; but the latter growing 
more and more insolent, as if determined to exasperate and in- 
sult the king, he went such lengths, as to defend Parmenio pub- 
licly, and to assert that the destroying of Thebes was but trifling, 
in comparison with the victory which Philip had gained over the 
Athenians ; and that the old Macedonians, though sometimes un- 
successful, were greatly superior to those who were so rash as 
to despise them. 

Alexander telling him, that, in giving to cowardice the name of 
ill success, he was pleading his own cause, Clytus rises up, with 
his eyes sparkling, with wine and anger ; It is nevertheless this 
hand (said he to him, extending it at the same time) that saved your 
life at the battle of Granicus. It is the blood and wmunds of these 
very Mkedonians, who are accused of cowardice, that raised you 
to this grandeur ; but the tragical end of Parmrjnio shows what 
reward they and myself may expect for all our services 

This last reproach stung Alexander : however, he still restrain- 
ed his passion, and only commanded him to leave the table. He 
IS in the right (say-s Clytus, as he rose up 
men at his table, who can tell only truth, 
his life among barbarians and slaves ; who 
their adoration to his Persian girdle, and hi 

But now the king, no longer able to suppress his rage 
a javelin from one of his guards, and would have 
the spot, had not the courtiers withheld his 
forced, but with great difliculty, out 
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r^urned into it, that moment, by another door, sin^nir with sm 
air ot insolence, verses reflecting highly on the oriMp^ww” 
seeing the general near him, struck him with hi^ javelin an,! 

to rmiip, to Parmenio, and to Attains.” 

KL“SeJ" 

nimseif, had he not been prevented by bis jrnards • ^ 

«nd earned him/orcibly to his own apartme 
and the persuasions of his friends at length served to ailevT^tA 
remorse. In order to divert his melanfholy, 

monlh.^'^ '*™/ o<* the garrison, where he had wintered three 

months, marched towards a country called Gabana In Kic 

nations in such bonds as should improve their mutual haSony b. 
blending their .interests, and throwing down all 

AI?V? Jeft that was frem 

Alexander, having thus conquered all the mv. 

not wanting, flatterem! tW^eSroL" pe^te 
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them, to a man, refusing to vary, in any manner, from the 
customs of their country. 

Among the number who disdained to offer these base adula- 
tions, was Caiiisthenes, the philosopher ; but his high spirit cost 
him his life. He was accused of being privy to a conspiracy 
formed by Hermolaus, a young officer, upon the life of the king, 
and, for this reason, he was thrown into a dungeon, and loaded 
with irons ; he soon found that he had no mercy to expect; the 
most grievous tortures were inflicted upon him, in order to ex- 
toFv a confession of guilt; but he persisted in his innocence to 
the last7 and expired in the midst of his torments. 

The kingdom of India, for which Alexander now set out, was 
an extensive territory, which has been usually divided into two 
parts — India on this side, and India on the other side, of the 
Ganges, All the Indians, at that time, were free ; nor even did 
they adopt the unjust and cruel custom of the Greeks, in pur- 
chasing slaves to do the common oftices of life. The people of 
that country were then divided into seven classes. The first and 
most honourable, though the smallest, were the guardians of re- 
ligion — the second and the greatest was that of the husbandmen, 
whose only employment was to cultivate the ground— the third 
was that of herdsmen and shepherds, who led the herds and 
flocks among the mountains — ^the fourth consisted of tradesmen 
and merchants; among whom, pilots and seamen were included 
--the fifth, was of soldiers, whose only employment was war— 
the sixth, was of magistrates, %vho superintended the actions of 
others, either in cities, or in the country, and reported the 
whole to the king — ^the seventh class consisted of persons em- 
ployed in the public councils, and who shared the cares of gov- 
ernment with their sovereign. These orders of state never 
blended nor intermarried with each other : they were not per- 
mitted to follow two professions, at the same time, nor quit one 
class for another. 

Alexander having entered India, all the petty kings of the 
country came to meet him, and make their submissions. On his 
f march, he took the city of Nysa; he then proceeded towards 
Daedala, dispersed his army over the whole country, and took 
possession of it, without resistance. He afterwards went for^ 
ward towards the city of Hagosa ; which, after being besieged 
in form, surrendered at discretion. The rock of Aornos, which 
was deemed inaccessible, and which it was said Hercules him- 
self was not able to take, the garrison in a panic delivered up to 
Ms army. 

From thence, he pushed forward to Acleslimus, and, after a 
march of sixteen days, arrived on the banks of the great river 
Indus ; where he found that Hephaestion had got ail things ready 
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for his passage, pursuant to the orders he hi l before received. 
Here he was met by Omphis, a king of the country ; who did 
homage to Alexander, and made him a present of fifty-six ele- 
phants, and other animals of prodigious size. The ambassa- 
dors from Abisaries, a neighbouring monarch, came with the 
same offers, sent presents, and promised fidelity. There was 
still a third monarch, whose name was Porus, from whom Alex- 
ander expected similar submission ; he even went to require it 
of him, but Porus answered, with great coldness, that whi|e he 
could fight, he should disdain to obey: ^ 

In pursuance of this message, Alexander resolved to enforce 
obedience ; and, giving the superintendence of his elephants to 
Omphis, who had now changed his name to Taxilus, he ad- 
vanced as far as the borders of the Hydaspes. Porus was en- 
camped on the other side, in order to dispute the passage, and 
posted at the head of his army eighty -five elephants, of a pro- 
digious size, and behind them three hundred chariots, guarded 
with thirty thousand foot, not having at most above seven thou- 
sand horse. 

This prince was mounted upon an elephant, of much larger 
size than any of the rest ; and he himself exceeded the usual 
stature of men ; so that, clothed in his armour, glittering with 
gold and silver, he appeared, at the same time, terrible and 
majestic. The greatness of his courage equalled that of his 
stature ; and he was as wise and prudent as it was possible for 
the monarch of so barbarous a people. . , ' 

The Macedonians dreaded not only the enemy, but the river 
they were obliged to pass. It was four furlongs wide, (about fom 
hundred fathoms) and so deep, in every part, that it looked like 
a sea, and was no where fordable. It was extremely impetuous 
notwithstanding its great breadth ; for it rolled with as much vio 
lence, as if it had been confined to a narrow channel, and its 
raging, foaming waves, which broke in many places, discovered . 
that it was full of stones and rocks. However, nothing was sc- 
dreadful, as the appearance of the shore, which was quite^^ 
covered with men, horses, and elephants. These hideous ani- 
mals stood like so many towers ; and the Indians exasperated 
them, in order that their horrid cry might fill the enemy %vith 
terror. However, this could not intimidate an army of men, 
whose courage was proof against all attacks, and who were ani- 
mated by an uninterrupted series of prosperities ; yet, they did 
not think it would be possible for them, as the banks were so 
craggy> to surmount the rapidity of the stream, or land with 
safety. 

Alexander was in great perplexity with the difficulties that 
atfeendfed the passage of this large river * however, he was re- 



nad sent against him a detachment, commanded by one of his 
sons, of two thousand horse and one hundred and twenty char 
riots, lliexander imagined them, at first, to be the enemy’s 
vanguard, and that the main army was behind them ; buti being 
informed it was but a detachment, he charged them, with such 
vigour, that Porus’ son was killed upon the spot, with four hun- 
dred horse ; and all the chariots were taken. 

On receiving advice of the death of his son, the defeat of the 
detachment, and of Alexander’s approach, Porus resolved to go 
and meet Alexander, whom he justly supposed to be at the head 
of the choicest troops of his army. Accordingly, leaving only 
a few elephants in his camp, to amuse those who were posted 
on the opposite shore, he set out, with thirty thousand foot, fou^r 
thousand horse, three thousand chariots, and two hundred ele- 
phants. Having come into a firm, sandy soil, in which his horses 
and chariots might wheel about with ease, he drew up his army 
in battle array, with an intent to wait the arrival of the enemy. 

He posted in front, and on the first line, all the elephants, at 
a hundred feet distance from one another, in order that they 
might serve as a bulwark to his foot, who were behind. It was 
his opinion, that the enemy’s cavalry would not dare to engage 
in these intervals, because of the, fear their horses would have 
of the elephants ; and much less the infantry, when they should 
see that of the enemy posted behind the elephants, and the dan- 
ger of being trod to pieces. He had posted some of his foot on 
^ the same line with the elephants, in order to cover their right 
Imd left; and this infantry was covered by his two wings of 
horse, before wbich the chariots were posted. Such, was the 
order and disposition of Porus’ army. 

Alexander, having arrived in sight of the enemy, waited the 
coming up of his foot, which marched with the utmost diligence* 
and arrived a little after ; and, in order that they might have 
rime to take breath, and not to be led, as they were very much 
fatigued, against the enemy, he caused his horse to make a great 
many evolutions, in order to gain time. But now, every thing 
being ready, and the infantry having sufficiently recovered their 
yigour, Alexander gave the signal of battle. He did not think 
proper to begin by attacking the enemy’s main body, where the 
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elephants were posted, for the very reason whici 
had made I orus draw them up in that manner. But his cavilrv 
oemg stronger, he drew out the greater iiart of them ani 
marching against the left wing, sent Coenus, with his ov'n resi 
ment of horse, and that of Demetrius, to charge them at tL 
same time ; oirlering him to attack the cavalry on the left be 
hind, during which he himself would charge them both in from 
and flank. Seleucus, Antigonus, and Tauron, who commander' 
the loot, were ordered not to stir from their posts till Alexan 

bto disorder enemy, as well as th^jr foot 

When within arrow-shot, he detached a thousand bow-men 
on horseback, with orders to make their discharge on the horse 
ot Rorus left wing, m order to throw it into disorder, whilst he 
Sr f ■“ flank, before it fejidtime to 

S' «gain joined their squadrons, and 

drawn them up into a narrower compass, advanced against Alex 
ander. At that instant, Coenus charged them in the rear, ac- 

insomuch, that the Indiana 
»’’°«tonall sides, to defend themselves 
trom the thousand bow-men, and against Alexander and Goenus. 

. i.- advantage of the confusion into 
which the sudden attack had thrown them, charged, with great 
vrgour, those that made head against him ; who, being no 
lonpr able t^o stand so violent an attack, were soon brfken! 
Md retired behind their elphants, as to an impregnable ram- 

I f against 

the enemy s horse; but, that very instant, the Macedonian pha- 

lanx, movi^ on a sudden, surrounded those animals, and 

leadera^* pikes, the elephants themselves, and the 

from all those which Alexan 

der had hitherto fought. The elephants, rushing upon the bat . 

>nexpressible fury, the thickest of them-- 
horse seeing the Macedonian foot stopped bV 
InHo charge ; however, that of Alex- ‘ 

Si greater experience in wal 

broke this body, a second bme, and obliged it to retire towards 

!mRod*^*****''\’ which, the Macedonian horse, being all 
attaekel'*"^ confusion wherever they 

The elephants, being all covered with wounds, and fhe 
greater part hawnglost their leaders, did not observe their usual 

gmsnen trienas trom foes ; but, running about from place to 
y overthrew every thing that cime in their way! The 
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Macedonians# who had purposely left a greater interval between 
their battalions, either made way for them whenever they came 
forward, or charged with darts, those that fear and the tumult 
obliged to retire. 

Alexander, after haying surrounded the enemy with his horse, 
made a signal to his foot to march up, with all imaginable speed, 
in order to make a last effort, and to fall upon them with his 
whole force ; ail which they executed very successfully, in 
this manner, the greater part of the Indian cavalry were cut to 
piisces ; and a body of their foot, which sustained no less loss, 
seeing themselves charged on all sides, at last fled. Catorus, 
who had continued in the camp, with the rest of the army, see- 
ing Alexander engaged with Porus, crossed the river, and, charg- 
ing the routed soldiers with his troops, who were cool and vigor- 
ous, by that means killed as many enemies in the retreat, as had 
fallen in the battle. 

The Indians lost, on this occasion, twenty thousand foot, and 
three thousand horse ; not to mention the chariots, which were 
all broken to pieces ; and the elephants that were either killed 
or taken. Porus’ two sons fell in this battle; with Spitacus, 
governor of the province ; all the colonels of horse and foot ; 
and those who guided the elephants and chariots. As for Alex- 
ander, he lost but four-score of the six thousand soldiers who 
were at the first charge ; ten bow-men of the horse, twenty of 
his horse-guards, and two hundred common soldiers. 

Porus, after having performed all the duty both of a soldier 
and a general, and fought with incredible bravery, seeing all his 
horse defeated, and the greater part of his foot, did not behave 
like the great Darius, who, in a like disaster, was the first that 
ied ; on the contrary, he continued in the field as long as one 
aattalion or squadron stood their ground ; but at last^ having re- 
ceived a wound in the shoulder, he retired upon his elephant, 
md was easily distinguished from the rest, by the greatness of 
his stature, and his unparalleled bra very 
\ Alexander, finding who he was, by those glorious marks, and 
being desirous of saving this king, sent Taxilus after him, be- 
cause he was of the same nation. The latter advanced as near 
to him as he could, without running any danger of being wounded, 
nulled out to him to stop, in order to hear the message he had 
brought from Alexander. Porus turning back, and seeing it was 
Taxilas, his old enemy, “ Howl” says he, is it Taxilus that 
calls ; that traitor to his country and kingdom Immediately 
after which, he would have transfixed him with his dart, had 
he not instantly retired. . 

Notwithstanding this, Alexander was still desirous of saving 
80 brave a prince ; and despatched other ofiicers, among whom* 
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was Mero6, one of his intimate friends; who besought him in (K 
strongest terms, to wait upon a conqueror altogeS wTr’fK 
him. Alter much entreaty, Porus consenfpri .ina 
returned. Alexander, who had been told of his comjn?*°^!f 
vanced forward, in order to receive him, with sore Ira-' 
train. Having approached pretty near, Alexander stonnerf 
posely,to take a view of his stature and noble mein ^he hJI' 
about five cubits m height. ’ ' 

Porus did not seem dejected at his misfortune ; but came an 
with a resolute countenance, like a valiant warrior, whose rfitf 
rage in defending his dominions, ought to acquire him*thp 

ander spoke first; and, with an august and gracious air 

f< .. continued Alexander, “ do you ask nothing more’’^ 

Strimk with the greatness of his soul, the magnanimity of whirh 
distress, Alexander not only restored him 
bs kingdom, but annexed other provinces to it and Trpn ^ 

bm with the highest testimonies ofhonour, esteem and frimif 

Iccasion.'' ‘'"served praise, on 

fnntlf built a city on the spot where the battle had been 

rivS ’ IbeXdThr “* r crossed the 

called the one Nicsea, from his victory • and iHa 

»therBocephalas, in honour of his horse, who died there not of 

ba wounds, but of old age. After having paid the last dntls Z 

such of his soldiers as had lost their lives in battle he solemn 

whfiT'^K'*?*^ of thank^% tht pke^ 

where he had passed the Hydaspes. ^ 

Having now conquered Porus, he advanced into India which 
nav ing never been a warlike nation, he subdued, u^lh the tal 
pidity raber of a traveller, than a conqueror. Numberless nettv “ 

^ Cyme, was deputed to them.. Hemet 
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not far from the city, fifteen Branains, who, from morning till 
evening, stood always naked, in the same posture which they 
at first had placed themselves, and afterwards returned to the 
d-ty at night. The chief of the band was Mandanis. He ad- 
dressed himself first to Calanus, an Indian, reputed the wisest 
man of his country ; who, though he prolessed the practice of 
the most severe philosophy, had, however, hem persuaded, in 
his extreme old age, to attend upon the court, and to him he tol l 
the occasion of his coming. The latter, gaz^ing upon Onesicri- 
tus^ clothes and shoes, could not forbear laughing; after which, 
he told him, “ That anciently the earth had been covered with 
barley and wheat, as it was at that time with dust ; that, besides 
water, the rivers used to fiow with milk, honey, oil, and wine. 
That man’s guilt had occasioned a change of this happy condi- 
iion; and that Jupiter, to punish their ingratitude, had sen 
tenced them to a long and painful labour- That their repent- 
ance afterwards moving him to compassion, he bad restored 
them their former abundance ; however, that, by the course of 
things, they seemed to be returning to their ancient confusion.” 
This relation shows evidently, that these philosophers had some 
Qotion of the felicity of the first man, and of the evil to which 
he bad been sentenced, for his sins. 

Onesicritus was very urgent with both of them to quit theii 
mstere way of life, and follow the fortune of Alexander, saying, 
s That they would find in him a generous master and benefac- 
sw, who would heap upon them honour and riches of all kinds.” 
Then Mandanis, assuming a haughty philosophical tone, an- 
j?wered, That he did not want Alexander, and was the son of 
lupiter, as well as himself. That he was exempted from want, 
desire, or fear. That so long as he should live, the eartli 
would furnish him with all things necessary for bis subsistence, 
and that death would rid him of a troublesome compiinion 
^meaning his body) and set him at full liberty. 

Calanus -appeared more tractable, and, notwitWaaadmg the 
Supposition, and even the prohibition of his superior, who re- 
^ proached him for his abject spirit, in stooping so low as to serve 
^ another master besides Uod, he followed Onesicritus, and went 
^ to Alexander’s court ; who received him with great demonstra- 
, tions of joy. 

- ’ As it was Alexander’s chief ambition to imitate Bacchus and 
:Hercules in their expeditions into the East, he resolved, like 
them, to penetrate as long as he could meet new nations to con- 
quer ; however, his soldiers, satiated with spoil, and fatigued 
with repeated encounters, at last began to open their ey^ at 
^ the wildness of his ambition. Some bewailed their calamities!^ 
in such terms as raised compassion " others insolentiv cried outii 
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‘‘ That they would march mo further.” The chiei object of the 
kiug^s wishes was to iavade the territories of Agrameues, a 
prbce who litred beyond the great river Gauges, anci who was 
able to bring into the field two hundred thousanti foot, two 
thousand elephants, twenty thousand horse, and two thousand 
armed chariots,. 

The soldiers, however, refused to wander over those great 
deserts which lay beyond the Ganges, and more terrible to them 
than the greatest army the East could muster. He addressed 
them, in the most persuasive terms, not to leave their general 
behind ; he threatened them, that he would take his Scythian and 
his Persian soldiers, and with them alone he would make con- 
quests, worthy of his name and of his glory : but still the Mace- 
donian soldiers persisted, sullen and inflexible ; and only at last 
complied, after many persuasive orations, to follow Mm towards 
the south, to discover the nearest ocean, and to take the course 
of the river Indus as their infallible guide. 

For this expedition, he embarked, in a fleet consisting of eight 
hundred vessels, as well galleys, as boats to carry the troops and 
provisions ; and after five days sailing, the fleet arrived where 
the Hydaspes and the Acesines mixed their streams. There, the 
ships were very much shattered, because those rivers unite with 
prodigious rapidity. At last, he came to the country of the Oxy- 
drace and the Mallis, the most valiant people in the East j how- 
ever, Alexander defeated them in several engagements, dispos- 
sessed them of their strong holds, and at last marched against 
their capital city, where the greater part of their forces . had 
retired. ^ 

It was upon this occasion, that, seizing a scaling ladder, him- 
self the first, he mounted the wall, followed only by two of his 
His attendants, believing him to be in danger, mounted 
.iwiftly, to succour him ; but the ladder breaking, he was left 
alone. It was now, that his rashness became his safety ; for, leap- 
ing from the wall into the city, which was crowded with enemies, 
sword in hand, he repulsed such as were nearest, and even killer"*^ 
the general who advanced in the throng. Thus, with his back to 
a tree that happened to be near, he received all the darts of the 
enemy in a shield, and kept even the boldest at a distance ; at last, 
an Indian dischar^ng an arrow of three feet long, it pierced his 
coat of maul and his right breast, and so great a quantity of blood 
issued from the wound, that he dropped his arms, and lay as dead. 
The Indian came up, to strip Mm, supposing Mm really what he 
appeared ; but Alexander, at that instant, recalled his spirits, and 
plunged the da^er into his side. By this time, a part of tlie king’’® 
attendants came to Ms succour, and, forming themselves round 
Ms body, fill Ms soldiers without found means of bursting th% 





gales, saved him, and put all the inhabitants, without distinction, 
to the sword 

The wound, which, at first, seemed dangerous, having, in the 
space of six or seven days, a most favourable appearance, Alex- 
ander mounted his horse, and showed himself to the army, who 
seemed to view him with insatiable pleasure. Thus, continuing 
his voyage, and subduing the country, on each side, as he passed 
along, the pilots perceived^ from the softness of the breezes, that 
the ocean was near. Kotliing so much astonished the Macedo- 
ni?m soldiers, as the ebbing and flowing of the tide. They were 
amazed, when they saw it rise to a great height, and overflow 
the country, which they considered as a mark of divine resent- 
ment. They were no less terrified, some hours after, when they 
saw the river forsake its banks, and leave those lands uncovered 
which it had so lately overflowed. Thus, after a voyage of nine 
months, he at last stood upon the shore ; and, after having offered 
sacrifices to Neptune, and looked wishfully on the broad expanse 
of waters before him, he is said to have wept, for having no more 
worlds left to conquer. Here he put an end to his excursion ; 
and, having appointed Nearchus admiral of his fleet, with orders 
to coast along the Indian shore as far as the Persian gulf, he set 
out, with his army, for Babylon. 

Nothing could exceed the hardships which his army sustained 
in their return : passing through a country destitute of all sorts 
of provision, they were obliged to feast on the beasts of burthen, 
and were forced to burn those rich spoils, for the sake of which 
they had encountered so many dangers ; those diseases also, that 
generally accompany famine, completed their calamity, and de- 
; stroyed them in great numbers. After a march of sixty days,, they 
arrived in the province of Gedrosia, the fertility of which soon 
banished from the minds of the soldiery all their former diflicullies. 

Alexander passed Ihrough the country, not with the military 
pomp of a conqueror, but in the licentious disguise of an enthu- 
siast : stiU willing to imitate Bacchus, he was drawn by* eight 
“^diorses, on a scalfold, in the form of a square stage, where he 
spent the days and nights in feasting. Along the roads’, where he 
passed, were placed casks of wine in great abundance, and these 
the soldiery drained, in honour of his mock deity. The whole 
country echoed with the sound of instruments, and the howling 
of Bacchanals ; who, with their hair dishevelled, with frantic 
mirth, ran up and down, abandoning themselves to every kind of 
(ewdness. This vice produced one of a much more formidable 
nature in the king’s mind ; for it always inflamed his passions tc 
eruelty, and the executioner generally followed the feast. 

While he refreshed his army in these parts, Nearchus re 
turned from his expedition along the coast, and brought him 
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strange accounts of the gold to be found in some islands, and of 
the wonders that were to be seen in others : he was therefore 
commanded to make some further discoveries, and then enter 
the mouth of the river Euphrates, to meet the king at Babylon 
He here also executed an act of rigorous justice, upon Cleandei 
and others, who had formerly been the ministers of his vengeance 
m ptting off Farmenio. Against these murderers, great com- 
plaints had been made, by the deputies of the provinces in which 
they had commanded ; and such was the complexion of thel 
crimes, that nothing but the certain expectation of Alexander’s 
never returning from India, could have encouraged them* to com 
mit them. All men were glad to see them delivered over to jus 
tice. Oleander, with six hundred soldiers, whom he had employ 
ed, were publicly executed ; every one rejoicing, that the anger ol 
the king was at last turned against the ministers of his vengeance 

As Alexander drew nearer to Babylon, he visited the tomb ot 
Cyrus, in the city of Pasargada ; and here be put a Persian 
prince, whose name was Orsines, to death, at the instigation of 
Bagoas, a eunuch, who falsely accused Orsinm of robbing the 
tomb. 

Here, also, Calanus, the Indian, having liVed four*score and 
three years, without ever having been afflicted with sickness^ 
now feeling the approaches of disorder, resolved to put himself 
to death. Alexander ima^ned he might easily be dissuaded frcm> 
bis design, but, finding, in opposition to all the aiguments he 
could use, that Calanus was inflexible, he gave orders for erect- 
ing a funeral pile for him, upon which the Indian was resolved 
to die. Calanus rode on horseback, to the foot of the funeral 
pile ; offered up his prayers to the gods ; caused libations to be 
pei formed, and the rest of the ceremonies to be observed which 
are practised at funerals ; cut off a tuft of his hair, in imitation 
of victims ; embraced such of his friends as were present ; in 
treated them to be merry that day, and to feast and carouse with 
Alexander ; assuring them, at the same time, that he would soor 
see that prince in Babylon. After saying these words, he 
cended, with the utmost cheerfulness, the funeral pile, laid him- 
self down upon it, and covered his face ; and, when the flame 
reached him, he did not make the least motion, but, with a pa- 
tience and constancy that surprised the whole army, continued 
in the same posture in which he at first had laid himself, and 
completed his sacrifice, by dying agreeably to the strange super- 
stitions of the enthusiasts of his country. 

Alexander punctually obeyed him, in his admonitions to de- 
nauchery. A banquet followed the night after, in which Pro- 
macus received a talent, as a prisse for having drunk the largest 
quantity of wine: he survived his victory, however, but 
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youngest sister in marriage to his tavourite nep ^ fevourites 

ksL -SXSl “sJLS fc'l'ho Per- 

mJnner^ He likewise Lsted all the Macedonians who had 
Sian manner. i. is related, that there were 

pSS"arSuS' three tnSd ^artlcilrly t 

at that tim ^ xl * mercenarv orators* whose business it 

immense sums among the ^ j Ar oii tv»n«p Phocion 

well known integrity, and remained inflexible. His dis mteresi 

with’the nroduce of which I have hitherto lived, and wnich has 
raised me to the dory you mention, wiU be sufficient to maintain 
them ; if it will not, I do not intend to leave them wealth, mere y 

- “ j!ri“BkSKtoS Sin, . b»drrf (.le.tt, Pta- 

. “Z SS ttl -ho hroughuh™ -h, Ata.ri.r. o.t _l.»; o 
oTpat a cum and did not remit any to the rest ot the .‘Athenians . 
^It is ” replied they, “because Alexander looks upon you as 
he only S Sd virtuous man.” Phocion rejoined, “ let him 

suffer L still to enjoy that character, '^“yjtwJupT 

♦alrpn for ” ThU. therefore, was not a character to De corrupi 
^ . on the conK he used all his influence to preren the su^ 
o’, of H>rp,J,», «ho, bobg ordered bj the aeieoWj to deport 

%tre!ZS^lSri.ell«i,»be. 

„iZe^“ef . deei.r>ti.n,b, -bieb dl the M.eedo»o» 



uum ineir age or inhmnities, were unable to bear the ft 
tioues of war, should be sent back to Greece. With sedition. 

usanimously demanded to be entirely discharged from 
u^errtce murmuring against him, as a despiser of hKave” 
roops, and as a cruel king, who wanted not their absence bm 
leir destruction. Alexander however, acted with that re«oln 
upon this occasion, which always marked his character 
Being seated on his tribunal of justice, he rushed among thrSn 
cipal mutineers seized thirteen, and ordered them to be imm" 
soldiers, amassed at his intrepidity, wi&i- 
held their comp^^aints, and, with downcast eyes, seemed to £ 
for mer^. » Yon desired a discharge,” cried he - then® 
and publish to the world, that you have left your prince to the 

S ” Th^ shun ll Z 

fhe eL 1 c'u '’ increase the misery and 

the consternation of bis troops ; they attended him with tears 
and lamentations, till at last, softened by their penitence he once 
more took them into favour and affection. ' 

Now secure from insurrection, he gave himself up to mirth 
and feasting ; his army was followed by all the ministers of plea- 
sure; he spent whole nkhts and dav« in fmmrvi'loirsnf-M. 


I 



OP GREECE* 


^Dtipater to employ an armed force against such cities as should 
refuse to obey* This letter v?as read in the assembly. But the 
Athenians and Etoiians did not think themselves obliged to put 
orders in execution, which seemed to interfere with their liberty. 

Finding Babylon, in extent and conreniency, superior to all 
the other cities of the East, he resolved to make it the seat oi 
his empire ; and, for that purpose, was desirous of adding to it 
all the ornaments possible. But, though he was much employed 
in projects of this kind, and in schemes even beyond human 
p<?wer to execute, he spent the greater part of Ms time m such 
pleasures as this magnificent city afforded. He was often present 
at nevv banquets, where he drank with his usual intemperance. 

On a particular occasion, having spent the whole night m a 
debauch, a second was proposed : he accepted the invitation, 
and drank to such excess, that befell upon the door, to appear- 
ance dead ; and, in this lifeless manner, was carried, a sad »pe<> 
tacle of debauchery, to his palace. The fever continued, with 
some intervals, in which he gave the necessary orders for the 
sailing of the fleet, and the marching of the land forces, being 
persuaded he should soon recover* But, at last, finding himself 
past all hopes, and his voice beginning to fail, he gave his ring 
to Perdiccas, with orders to convey Ms corpse to the temple of 
Ammon. 

He struggled, however, with death, for some time, and raising 
himself upon his elbow, he gave Ms hand to the soldiers, who 
pressed to kiss it. Being then asked to whom he would leave 
Ms empire, he answ'ered, “ To the most worthy . Perdiccas 
inquiring at what time he should pay him divine honours, he re- 
plied, When you are happy , With these words, he expired, 
being thirty 4 w'o years and eight months old, of which he had 
reigned twelve, with more fortune than virtue. 

In whatever light we view this monarch, we shall have little 
I to admire, and less to imitate. That courage fer which he was 
celebrated, is but a subordinate virtue ; that fortune which still 
. ^^ttended him, was but an accidental advantage; that discipline 
which prevailed in his army, was produced and cultivated by 
.J-'" his father ; but his intemperance, his cruelty, his vanity, Lis 
passion for useless conquests, were all his own. His victories, 
however, served to crown the pyramid of Grecian glory : they 
served to show to what degree the arts of peace can promote 
those of war. 

In this picture, we view a combination of petty states, by the 
arts of refinement, growing more than a match for the rest of 
the world united, and leaving mankind an example of the «upe- 
rionty of intellect over brutal force. After the death of this 
monarch, Greece was considered rather as a seminary for the 
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education and promotion of the laws of other nations, than a con 
federacy for enforcing and promulgating their own. 

The successors of Alexander seized upon particular parts ol 
his extensive empire, and what he gained with much fatigue and 
danger, became a prey to men who sheltered their ambition 
under the sanction and glory of his name. They had been taught 
by him a lesson of pride ; and, as he would never suffer an equal 
his numerous successors could not think of admitting a superior 

They continued their disputes for dominion, until, in some 
measure, they destroyed each other ; and, as no governmenfs 
were ever worse conducted, than theirs, so no period of history 
was ever left in such darkness, doubt, and confusion. The chil- 
dren and relations of Alexander, who became successively prison- 
ers in different hands, all miserably perished : nor %Vas there 
any cessation of crimes and calamities, or any permanent settle- 
ment of the provinces, until the battle of Ipsus, in Phiygia, con- 
firmed Ptolemy in the possession of Egypt, and Sel^^s in that 
of Upper Asia. The issue of the same battle put Cassander in 
possession of Macedon and Greece ; and Lysimachus of several 
provinces of Lower Asia, and Thrace. 



VOCABULABY 


Of Proper NaTm, contained in this Sktorif, a 

i to show their 


accentuated, in ordif 


A- 

Aby'dos, 

Acade'mus, 

Achse'menes, 

Achai'a, 

Achiries, 

Aclu'vi, 

Acrop'olis, 

Adiman'thus, 

Adme'tus, 

J’gi'na, 

jE,'ffos Pot'amos, 
^o'Ua^ 

Jls' climes, 

Jls'chylus, 

jEto'lia, 

Agas'icles, 

Agesila'us, 

A'gis, 

Agrigeu turn, 

Alcibi'ades, 

Alexaii'der, 

^ Ampbic'tyor-, 

Amphipolis, 

Anaxa^'oras, 

Antal' cides, 

Antlg'onus, 

Antiocb'us, 

Antip'ater, 

Antis'thenea, 

Apollodo'rus, 

Anolio^nius, 


Arbe'la, 

Arcadia, 

Archela'us, 

Archida'mus, 

Archime'des, 

Areop'agus, 

Argittu'sse, 

Ar%os, 

Arise'us, 

Aristag'oras^ 

Arlsti'des, 

Aristode'mus 

Aristome'nes, 

Aristopha'nes 

Aristotle, 

Artaba'nus, 

Artaba'zus, 

Artapber'nes, 

Artaxer'xes, 

Artemi'sia, 

Artemislum, 

Assyria, 

A'tbos, 

At'talus, 

At'tica. 

B. 

Bab'yion, 

Belus, 

Boeo'tia, 

Bithynla, 

Bos'pborus, 



EpMal'teSj 

Epiaftes, 

Ere'triaj 

Eiiboe'a, 

Eu'menes, 

Eu'nomus, 

Eu'phrates, 

Euripldesj 

Earybi'ades, 

Eurym^edoBj 

Evag'oras. 


Cata'na, 

Cau'casus, 

Ce'crops, 

Chab'rias, 

Cbalce'don, 

Charila'\is, 

ChaeroBae'a,> 

Cherouse'a, J 

Chersohe'sus, 

ClaRome'nse, 

Cieom^brotuis, 

Cleom'enes, 

Co'drus, 


ijrran ictis, 
Oylip^pus, 


Halicamas'i 

Har^pagus, 

Hel'ena, 

Hallenes, 

Heriespontj 


Ho'mer, 

Hydas'pes, 


Dari'us, 

Derphij 

Dem'adesj 

Demara'tus, 

Demos^thenes, 

Biog'enes, 


Illyr'icum, 


Ecbat'ana^ 

Epaxnmon^dasi 


JL*aceclae'moiij 

Laco'nia, 

Lam'achus, 

Lamp'sacus, 



Bmsldas, 

Bucepb'aliis, 

t 

■p ■: 
i 

Byzaii'tium. 

C. 

Cad'mas, . 


Cala'nus, 

Callic'rates, 

Caliicrat'idaSj 

Callis'thenes, 


Camby'ses, 

Cappado'cia, 

Ca'ria, 









( ) 



Leon'tium, 

Leonti'adeS) 

Leotychldes, 

Les'bos, 

Lycur'guSj 

Lysaii'der, 

Ly sides, 
Lysim'aclius. 


Ma'cedoii, ? 

Macedo'iiia,5 

Magnesia, 

Mantine'a, 

Mar'athon, 

Mardo'nius, 

Me'dia, 

Me'gacles, 

Mega'ra, 

Mesopotamia, 

Messe'ne,> 

Messe'na,$ 

Messe'nia, 

Milelus, 

Milti'ades, 

Miner'va, 

Mithridales, 

Mityle'ne, > 

Mityle'n3B,5 

Mycale, 

Myce'ne. 

N. 

Naupa^'tus, 

Niclas. 

O. 

Olym'piad. 

F. 

Pamphylla, 

Panathensei'a, 

Parme'nio, 


Farthe'nlae, 

Farlhia, 

FausanlaSi 

Felas'gi, 

Felopldas, 

Feloponne'sns, 

Fer'diccas, 

Ferian'der, 

Ferldes, 

Fersep'olis, 

Fharnabaz'us, 

Fhi'lodes, 

PhilopcE'men, 

Pho'cion, 

Fho'ds, 

Phoebi'das, 

Phceiiicla, 

Phrynlcus, 

Firse'us, 

Pisan'dcr, 

Fisis'tratus, 

Fitlacus, 

Flatse'a, 

Fla'to, 

Flemmyrlum 

Plularch, 

Po'rus, 

Fotldse\ 

Fythag'orai. 

R. 

Roxa'na. 

S. 

Saramis, 

Seslos, 

Soc'rates, 

Solon, 

Spar'ta, 

StatIVa, 

Syria. 

I r . 

T. 

Tan'agra, 

Teg/ra, 


Teii'edds, 

Tiialcs, 

Tliebes, (Tkdi^}7 

Themis'toeles^ 

Ttieram^eEes, 

Thermop'ylse, 

Tlies'saly, 

Thrasyb'uks, 

Thucydides, 

Tigra'ues, 

Tiiuocle'a, 

Tissaphcr'nes 


( sm ) 

Treblsoiid, 

Trceze'ue, 

Tyrtx'us. 

X, 

Xau'tippc, 

Xaalbippusi 

Xeu'opboH, 

Xer'xes. 

Z. 

Zacyulhiif, 

Ze'iio. 



